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cient for my own use. If ’twasa mitten, now, I dare 
say I could spare you one.” 

“ Keep it, if you please, until called for. So you 
wont give me the slipper? Positively? Well, then— 
Give me a kiss, instead!” 

“Not to save your life!” And Lottie hastily re- 
;moved herself beyond reach. 

“©, what a hard heart! i.| have them both, yet, 
some day.” 

“Tt will be your last, then!” 

* Lottie!" now sounded in imperative tones from 


“Frank!” 

‘*‘ Ma’am ?” responded Frank, starting, and remov- 
ing his arm from the vicinity of Lottie’s chair, toward 
which it had been making its way very quietly. For- 
tunately for him, he sat in the shadow that concealed 
this abominable behaviour from his aunt’s strict eyes ; 
else had he received a lecture not easily forgotten. 
“Shall you be busy on Saturday?” 

“Not particularly. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because Emily is coming that afternoon, and I 


“T have hada letter from my niece, Emily Withen- 
den,” she announéed, with solemnity, ‘and she 
writes that she is coming to make a visit.” 

“ When, auntie?” asked Lottie, greatly interested. 
‘“‘ Saturday of this week. I shall be very glad to 
see her again. She has never been here since she 
was achild. Lottie, I hope her society will do you 
good. Her letter shows what a model education she 
has received.” 

With this remark, the lauded epistle was handed to 
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ISS HAMMOND, knitting 


s meee _ Out In Michigan, a number pores N in the twilight, heard first | Lottie. Frank Willard, having obtained leave to | really don’t know how to get her here. Don’t you . ; 4 : 
» was just leavi 3/ in front of a country store, at th ore were sifting the click of the gate, then | read, also, looked on over her shoulder. There was a} believe you could go to the depot and bring her | the house. ‘ You’d better come in, now. You'll get j 
\other light ee day, and telling stories abou t th ae sultry ) alight step and a whistle | portentous silence, until some errand had summoned | up?” cold.” 
walls 8 phe when one of them took Gen ret and wo = i proceeding up the path to- | the elder lady from the room, when immediately the “O yes: Ican if you’d like me to, Aunt Ellen,” he “T defy you to get any colder than you are already!” 
vt one rning by relating his experience; OOS Ge whelo-et them Ni gether. Dropping her nee- | letter fell, eyes met, and lips uttered a simultaneous | responded, heroically restraining all evidence of his | observed Frank, significantly. ‘ Well—good-night, 
face—the : dies, she looked out of the | exclamation of wonder. dislike for this arrangement. Remember what I said—some day!” 


To this speech her only reply was a laugh, as she 


“T shall be very much obliged; and I think you 
left the porch to join Miss Hammond in a consulta- 


‘* What does she mean?” asked Lottie, as soon as 
will enjoy it yourself. Emily is a very superior 


she could speak for laughter. 


ned the Benson 
lartin raised his 


window, just in time to see 
a white dress flutter quick- 


“T say, you have all told wh Ww 
: opping big yarns now; 
bat I'll just tell you what I done once in York State, 
’ 





on th 
a be earthly yell ptr a para ae nay Mather’ farm. He ly through the shadows, “Can she have sent the advance, sheets of a dic- | girl.” tion with regard to the impending visitor. While 
tine mes Mar- | in June I] began to he mae long, and one morning whereupon her voice was | tionary, by mistake?” ventured Frank. “‘The| To this speech Frank ventured no reply, but said, | they are talking of ways and means, we will say a 
ee © grope his | and mowed right alo w-sun about an hour high— immediately lifted up in | transcendent illumination ’—Whew!” presently: word respecting the position and relationship of the 
where he could The grass was so h ng the whole length of the field. lamentation and reproof. ‘Hush! here is Aunt Ellen.” “ Lottie, if you’ll come out into the porch, I’ll show | several parties thus far introduced. 
Meunted room. | the tower end of és on 1k Thad to mow down to « Lottie, how often must | “Capital! I’ll ask her to explain.” you the comet.” Some fifteen years before, Mrs. West, a widow with 
| tons heard, and |. carry my swath.’ W, . d, and walk, or as we Say, you be told that whistling | The mischievous pair hastily assumed an appear-| “Don’t stay out there long, child; the night air is | one infant daughter, had taken board at the cottage ; 
i @ panel had | 344 then quit i Siee em , I worked on till sundown, isextremely unladylike? I | ance of sobriety, and, by the time that Miss Ham- | yunwholesome.”’ of Miss Hammond. The two ladies had been well } 
see Martin exactly a mile long Va aa the meadow was 2 am surprised—” mond’s severe eyes were turned upon them, they| “No;'¥"llsend her in, before long, Aunt Ellen,” | known to each other in youth, and it was for the sake ' 
shocked om 8° | and there was one Suan? tag: a se “Lecture wasted, this time, Aunt Ellen,” said:a | were studying the model epistle together, in a de- | said Frank, saucily. of these old-time associations, rather than from any ! 
ir, with See | what York State folks call bi at, gentlemen, ig manly tone, “ for it is I. You don’t ohject to my be- | mure silence, only broken at last by the precise tones | ‘ Well, where’s your comet, Frank?” asked Lottie, | money consideration, that Miss Hammond consented 
*, with his arm| ug, you walked two h & big day’s work,” ing unladylike, I suppose?” of the busy spinster. when they reached the porch. to increase, by the addition of two new members, the | 
7 was now un- you?” asked ony a undred miles that day, did “O,is it you, Frank? You stepped off as light- “Well, what do you think of the letter? How “Never mind it, now. Isay, I’m in for it—don’t | snug little household, which had hitherto consisted ; 
— the “And mowed all — “rl footed as a girl.” many young ladies, in these days, are able to write | you think so?” only of herself and one servant. Mrs. West, at the uy 
io brother. another. e while you was walking?” said “New boots are apt to give an airy gait, and I’ve | like that?” ‘Unfortunately, I don’t understand slang.” time in very feeble health, died in about eighteen 
Oe SnanED te | So it seems,” repli walked in these all the way from the post-office.| ‘‘ Perfectly wonderful!” responded Frank, readily| “Ah-h! Justin time for the new arrival. Well, | months afterward, leaving her little daughter Lottie, 
: ‘n by wooulbine; you the facts, oh ed the great mower. “I tell There's a letter for you, unless T’ye lost it, postmark- | assuming the office of spokesman. “I never read | then—are not you of opinion that an evil fortune has then about three years old, in the charge of her friend. 
a cmstracted a * you can make as much of it as you 4] ed somewhere in New York. Where is Lottie?” anything like it. But there are one or two passages | placed me in acruel and undesirable position?” For the latter, reluctant to lose, altogether, the pleas- ; 
y, and oe = +20) “TI thought I saw herin the garden, just as you|I don’t quite understand—perhaps you'll explain “ How 80, Dictionary?” ant daily companionship, which had taught her the 
ie _ came up the path. Lvok in the other pocket—” them to me. For instance, where she says— O, here| ‘By making me Squire of Dames to this learned | full extent of her former solitude, proposed, a short 
time before the death of Mrs. West, to adopt the 


Re DODGING A HA 
> coun waneo wena it is!—* My soul longs most ardently to behold once | young woman, who is coming to make us all mis- 
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st as chance 
Irder of Jes- 


teachings. When h 
said: 


@ went home to dine, his father 


hand, and I'll give you my heart—help, I mean.” 
Two curly heads were bent tog ‘ther, and four hands 


chance, and perhaps I’ll praise you.” 
‘1 don’t care for praise, Mr. Willard.” 


it.”” 
“Delighted, I should think! Why, how shall I 


Lottie, and the intimate connection which Miss Ham- 
mond formed between them, he enjoyed all the little 


\ The St. : “No, here it is.” 
on riage that aibdtenene Sealants ry sae story of an |@ He placed it in her hand, and left the room, taking | more the transcendent illumination’—ahem! we | erable.” child, whose merry, loving ways made her the sunlight 
h an a 48- | tradesman named Shien, — in a store kept bya }7| the direction of the garden. Miss Hammond, light- | must have taken cold in the garden, Lottie! Where} ‘Speak for yourself, if you please. For my part, | of the house. As Lottie had no near relatives to 
ated it wi he absence of the proprietor, nad < = was got in the 7) ing a lamp, sat down to read her letter, but was pres- | was 1? O—‘ that hovers around the mountain-tops | I am very glad she is coming.” claim, and none to desire her, Mrs. West acceded to 
‘he wall. we 6 store, forgetting (by mistake of © purchaser left the : ently interrupted by a loud and persistent rustling in | of my childhood’s early dreams.’ What do you think “What! Then you really don’t think it will be a| this proposition, well content to leave the little one 
aed Mar- | aforesaid « tile.” The trad Course) to pay forthe | J the shrubbery under one of the windows. She laid | is the exact—well, the—the meaning of that passage, | terrible bore?” in such good and faithfulhands. Very truly did Miss 
is brother facts, started in hi Tradesman, upon hearing the down the paper, and called loudly: Aunt Ellen?” , “Ithink ’twill be very nice. I mean to follow | Hammond fulfil her trust, bringing up the orphan j 
a ne overhauling him ‘ae btn ween, Coen (fe * Lottie!” Miss Hammond knew, as well as he himself did, | Aunt Ellen’s advice, and model myself after Miss | with a tender care that could hardly have been look- ; 
= ae Al té See here, sir ' est resi Scene occurred: There was no reply, and the rustling had ceased. | that her graceless nephew was poking fun at her, and | Withenden. I am going to learn Greek, and philos-,| ed for, from such a nature. Lottie grew, year by 
a —e “Move on.” - speak with you.” L, 3 She spoke again. still more at her niece, Miss Emily Withenden; but | ophy and German, and metaphysics, and—” year, to a fuller appreciation of this kindness, con- i 
- “1 am Dodgion the hatter.” “Frank! what is the trouble there?” she did not care to enter into a contest with him,| ‘And Choctaw and the Art of Scalping, to finish off | scious that the precise and undemonstrative ways \4 
== “That’s my fix.” Fi [ “Nothing, ma’am,” answered her nephew, in a | particularly as the signification of the young lady’s | with. Great heavens, Lottie West! If you’re going concealed an unfailing depth of affection. The occa- 
“T tell you, lam Dodgion the h ms , somewhat stitled voice. “I was only trying to get a | rhetoric was not quite clear to her own perception. | to grow learned, I shall—” 4 sional strictures of real regard are more acceptable yi 
“So am I; I am dodgin’ th ster gi RR v Tose.” So she merely answered, with dignity: “Do what, I wonder?” said Lottie,as he paused | than a continual indifferent praise, and the girl, while lea 
epoch of great | likely we are both desta Ae hatter, too—and very . “Seems to me you needn’t break down the bushes, | “I have only sufficient understanding for myself, | in desperation. she could be certain that her Aunt Ellen, as she had | 
se it was the| The scene ended — ~ same chap.” N "| todo that.” And she returned to her reading. Frank; but if you are unable to perceive my niece’s| ‘I don’t know, exactly. Go and hang myself, as | learned to call her, loved her dearly, was not over- ] 
e Regency, on which Mr. Diddler fou dd fo esi ” tableau, in A Frank presently ceased to shake, and, removing | meaning, 1 have no doubt she would explain it to you | likely as not.” ; sensitive to the apparent severity of reproofs which i 
aen, little art, | ed up” with “Dod > meclf considerably “ mix- the handkerchief from his mouth, cautiously parted | herself, if asked.” “Jt’s worth the trial, at least!’ observed Lottie, | she knew to be always intended for her good. | 
‘poch of little gion the hatter.” the thorny tangles with both hands—a movement *O!” said Frank, delighted with this dexterous | meditatively. Frank Willard was Miss Hammond’s nephew—the } 
ples, all great LEss \ : immediately followed by a sudden rush and a merry | method of evading a difficulty. “But have you forgotten how remarkably in the | son of her only surviving sister; and, with all his i 
ses. The nose ONS IN P ‘OLITENESsS, | whisper: “And as for you, Lottie,” continued Miss Ham- | way this ‘superior girl’ will be? Weshall never get mischief and saucy ways, he had been, from boyhood, 
nly placed in A Western correspondent says: “In a district i “It's of no use, Captain Frank! You'd better give | mond, severely, “I should rejoice to see the day when | a chance to see each other alone, after she comes.” the secret pride of herheart. From boyhood, too, he 
‘arches direct the Far West we had a gentleman teacher, é ba | it up, or she'll te out here.” you could write such a letter as that.” “ You surely don’t expect me to mourn over that?” | had been the playmate and sworn champion of Lot- 
t hand or to thought it advisable to give some lessons in felis “Call it a truce, then, Miss Rebel, and come ‘Lottie? O, she’s a hopeless case! She can’t “Ono; I’ve given up expecting you to do anything | tie West, and at times, in their glee, they seemed for- 
'08@, OF & nose Among other things, he tokl the boys in addressin mo out!” write any kind of letter.” reasonable. But, at least, you will own that it’s | getful that they were not children together, even yet. 
a zigzag line, | 8°@tleman they should always say ‘Sir,’ and ~ “Tean’t. Tam fastened with thorns on all sides.” | “I’m sure I don’t know where you get your infor- | rather hard I should be victimized into bringing her | To do him justice, however, Frank was fast realizing 
1is is the rea- | *#em examples, and made quite a lesson ‘of it as “Then you'll have to surrender.” mation, Master Frank. I certainly never wrote you | here.” this important fact, and governing himself accord- 
have no sta- boy was particularly delighted, and took o " eg “ry die first!” any kind of one.” “JT have no sympathy to offer to such a willing vic- | ingly. Certainly, no man in love could desire better 
‘acter at all, Speak to his teacher often, to show he profited “a a “The truly brave are merciful. Give me your ‘‘No; that’s what I judge from. Give me the| tim. It was easy enough to see how delighted you | opportunities than this young gentleman possessed ; 
ie | 1 were with the plan, the moment Aunt Ellen proposed | for, thanks to his long and familiar association with 
if 

















he order, in- . : Tom, have some meat ?* 4 were presently busy with their thorny task. Lottie] ‘ What do you care for, Miss West?” 
long noses. “ Yes sir, I thank you.’ x lost patience, and pricked her fingers. Frank was| ‘ Nothing, that you know about.” talk to her? I suppose I ought to say thing, on | i t privileges of a cousin, which he could not 
ave been re- The next thing the child knew, his father’s hand proceeding to lessen the pain, by a remedy not down | “Not even for your foot, Cinderella? You know | the way.” have claimed ffom any tie of blood. These privileges 
uch as Alex- | me whack on his ear, and his father's voice thun- ‘ in any medical manual, when the silence was broken | you’re so proud of it!” “0, you'll do well enough, if you’re only careful | had assumed a new significance to bim, of late; but 
r, Napoleon, dered forth ; _ by a call from the house “ You’re enough to make one wish to have no foot | not to use any words of less than four syllables. Or | whether this was the case with Lottie, also, it was 
tius Loyola. “Dl teach you to sass your dad!’ i) “Did you tind Lottie Frank?” at all!” you might take her letter, and ask her to explain it. | impossible to tell. Her manner, which might be the 
this respect, “Tom gave up being polite.” “Yes ma’am,” was the grave answer. ‘Well, you come about as near that as anybody | Yes, that would be a capital way to prevent stiffness!” | coquetry of conscious power, or, on the other hand, 
for this defi- o ~~ ee) y © Tell her I want her.” comfortably could, and yet be able towalk. Give me “1 know a better way, though. a me take you |} merely a pet te tg ps tiadhan a re 
rom the solicitude th i ; | “Lottie, Aunt Ellen would like to see you. I think } one of your slippers, wont you?” along, too, and I’ll engage it shan’t stiff. Come, | bewildering and captivating, in the last degree, 
— baggage when es Merson their | it is to lecture whe ay na . “ Ne. = r Lottie, do! Wont you?” Frauk’s dawning passion. Altogether, they had been 
short of cutting off their heads w. 4 1 cies in “Well, you needn’t follow to witness my disgrace.” | ‘Thank you! Then I’ll help myself.” “Not I.” very happy in each other’s companionship, and 
in himself | Oblivious of their trunzs, vald make them Nevertheless, he did; but Lottie was spared for “If ever you get the chance!” « Well, I deserve some reward for all my trouble. | Frank, at least, was heartily sorry for the coming in- 
hmistaken;| A useful hint to Siete hateccttie the time. Miss Hammond was too much occupied | This dialogue, carried on in a low tone, in order, | If I can’t have you, wont you give me that slipper { | terruption, in the person of that “‘ very superior girl,” 
do without | mother’s closets after prenerve over steal into your with another subject, todo more than administer a | probably, not to disturb Miss Hammond's musings, | asked for?” Emily Withenden. H 1€ 
ews ‘TI have no more of those articles than are suffi- Ou the day of the expected arrival, the house was | ‘ 
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passing rebuke for the torn dress and rumpled hair. 
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all excitement; subdued and decorous on the part of 
Miss Hammond, but openly displayed by Lottie, who, 
for a full hour before their visitor could possibly be 
due, was flitting to the gate, then to the guest-cham- 
ber and back again, in a way very trying to the nerves 
of Aunt Ellen, who besought her to control her im- 
patience. This advice, like most of its kind, more 
easily given than followed, presently became unnec- 
essary, as the carriage appeared around a turn of the 
roal. Standing in the poreh, Lottie watched the 
wheels spin nearer, and as the top of the buggy had 
been turned back, an excellent view of the two occu- 
pants was thus afforded. Frank Willard’s face wore 
an expression of astonishment and suppressed amuse- 
ment, struggling with an attempt at polite compos- 
ure; the whole making so odd a combination, that 
Lottie involuntarily smiled to witness it. Another 
minute, and the carriage had stopped, and Frank was 
assisting his companion to alight. Stepping upon the 
porch, she lifted the veil which had concealed her 
features, and proceeded, with a highly edifying grav- 
ity, to meet her aunt, who stood ready to welcome 
her. 

“T am truly rejoiced to see you, once again, dear 
aunt,” said she, “ and apparently in the enjoyment of 
such excellent health. Ah, the retirement of the 
country is conducive to happiness and longevity!” 

Miss Hammond, after a moment’s stunned pause, 
made the customary inquiries respecting the young 
lady’s own welfare. Miss Emily responded as before, 
then turned toward Lottie, who had retreated a little, 
until it should be time for her to add her welcome, 
likewise. 

“And here is one,” observed the new-comer, “ to 
whom my heart needs no introduction. Already I 
taste the delights of that friendship of which I have 
dreamed.” And, thereupon, she put an arm around 
the waist of the surprised and submissive Lottie, at 
the same time kissing her cheek, and continuing, 
* Let us banish formality from this delightful retreat, 
and address each other only by the sweet names of 
Charlotte and Emily. And now, Aunt Ellen, can I 
retire a while to my apartment?” 

At this hint, Miss Hammond led the way to the 
guest-chamber, whither Lottie would have followed, 
had not Frank detained her. 

Stop just a minute,Lottie!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
do you think of her?” 

Lottie turned and looked at him, with round eyes, 
which excess of wonder had made absolutely expres- 
sionless; but did not speak. ~ 

“ Poor thing! you actually haven’t words for your 
emotions! Never mind—there’s a dictionary in the 
house. O Lottie, I thought she would be the death 
of me, on the way home. Gingerbread and nut- 
crackers! Whew!” And he relieved his pent-up 
feelings, by a short but eloquent whistle. 

“Hush, Frank, do!” remonstrated Lottie, seandal- 
ized by this breach of propriety. ‘‘ What if she should 
hear you using such slang words!” 

“ What — gingerbread and nnt-crackers? Why, 
they’re words of three syliables, both of ’em, and no 
doubt she’d take it as a special attention. Such a 
‘ very superior girl,’ you know! 0, 0!” 

** But why does she need no introduction to me, I 
wonder? What can she know about me!” mused 
Lottie. 

“Why, she asked me a guod deal about you, and of 
course I had to tell her something,” answered the 
young man, demurely. 

Well, I hope you gave me a gvod character, at 
least?” 

* Didn’t I, though?” ejaculated Frank, delighted 
with such an opportunity fur teasing one who was 
herself an adept in that pastime. ‘‘She thinks you’re 
a perfect wonder of learning and accomplishment. 
I’ve given her to understand that you can recite Yan- 
kee Doodle in all the modern languages, not to men- 
tion Sanscrit and ancient Zoulou; that you are in the 
habit of chanting a kind of Greek accompaniment to 
your dinner, every day, and that you can play most 
sweetly on the kettle-drum and jews-harp. O, she 
was greatly impressed, I could see, though I don’t 
think she quite appreciated the jews-harp.” 

“As if I believed all that nonsense!” exclaimed 
Lottie, contemptuously. ‘ But, whatever you have 
told her, it’s a comfort to think she’ll very soon find 
out that I don’t know anything!” With which speech 
the young lady tripped up the stairs, leaving her ad- 
mirer to conduct himself and his carriage homeward. 

In the evening, however, he re-appeared, accord- 
ing to custom, although he had declined the invita- 
tion to stop fur tea. Upon entering the parlor, he 
fuund the three seated in solemn conclave: Miss 
Hammond, busy, as usual, with her knitting, while 
the two girls, opposite each other, gazed idly from the 
window. Conversation, fur the moment, seemed to 
have flagged. Frank took a chair, and scanned, as 
closely as politeness would permit, the face and figure 
of Miss Withenden, hitherto partially concealed by 
her wrappings. Involuntarily he contrasted her with 
Lottie, who sat near her, and who, in all the bloom 
and freshness of sev , her brune beauty height- 
ened by pretty and becoming attire, furmed as be- 
witching a picture as one could desire. Miss Emily, 
but @ year older, in reality, had succeeded in giving 
herself the appearance of considerably greater age. 
This desirable end she had effected, by means, partly, 
of her dress, which, despite its rich material, was 
rendered yufashionable by an extreme plainness, 
which scorned both ornament and style. Not so 
much «s@ single gleam of color, in bow or ribbon, 
brightened the sombre folds that fell around her, In 
her toilet, even the merit of quietuess—too often un- 
derrated—became less @ merit than a fault, being 
carrigd to such an extreme; for the quiet, unrelieved 














by any contrast, became an absolute deaduess of tint, 
ridiculously unsuited to so young a girl. 

~The arrangement of her hair, also, aided in pro- 
ducing this ancient appearance, for, disdaining the 
use of any of those puffs and waves and ringlets, so 
much in vogue, and approved by more than one ar- 
tist or art-critic for their tasteful grace, she had 
brought it straight down over the forehead anda 
portion of the ear, gathering it at the back of the 
head, into a knot whose size was only surpassed by 
its ugliness. It was a pity, too, for the hair, in itself, 
was really beautiful; bright brown, gold-threaded, 
and with a curl in its luxuriant masses, that was 
forever rebelling against such close imprisonment. 
It seemed an ingratitude to waste such tresses, more 
especially as the young lady’s head and face were 
not of those classic proportions, which alone can en- 
dure so untlattering a style of cviffure, and which, 
possibly, may be fuund in the human family, in the 
ratio of one to one thousand. Indeed, her features 
were irregular, although not remarkably so, and her 
whole t , hot excepting a pair of hazel 
eyes which needed nothing save animation to make 
them fine, was precisely the cast whose beauty de- 
pends in great measure upon expression, and gen- 
eral arrangement of hair and toilet. In fine, the 
same glanve that proved it possible fur Emily to be 





pretty, proved also, that she was not so at the mo- 


ment, for thus arrayed, her tout ensemble was less 
pleasing than peculiar. 

While these thoughts were passing, rather indis- 
tinctly through Frank Willard’s mind, some similar 
comparison, between herself and Lottie West, seemed 
to have occurred to Miss Emily, although with a 
somewhat different result; for, fixing her eyes stead- 
ily upon Lottie, shesaid, as the latter raised her hand 
to adjust a puff: 

“Charlotte, do you consider it worthy of an im- 
mortal being, to wear rats?” 

The mingling of sublime and_ridiculous, in this 
speech, was irresistible. Frank was forced to turn 
his head aside to indulge a refractory cough, betvre 
he dared glance at Lottie, who looked up, doubtful, 
at first, if this were not intended for a jest; an illu- 
sion quickly dispelled, however, by the solemnity of 
visage which met her gaze. 

‘““Why, I never thought of it in that way,” she 
said, hesitating how to answer; then, with a sudden 
vision of escape from her quandary—“ but my rats 
are quite small.” 

“That is very poor logic, Lottie,” said Frank, 
gravely, though his eyes danced. ‘ Once admit that 
rats are unworthy of an immortal being, and it fol- 
lows that the smaller the rat, the more contemptible 
he is. Am I not correct, Miss Emily?” 

“T have no fault to tind with your reasoning,” she 
replied, after a moment’s pause for comprehension— 
“although my experience has, heretofure, demon- 
strated the truth of the inverse ratio. But, at least, 
you share my opinion of these artifices.” . 

Frank, having no idea of being caught in his own 
toils, answered diplomatically : 

* Certainly, rats idered in tt Ives I cannot 
endure, and should never wish to behold.” 

She did not perceive the equivoque, but smiled, 
well-pleased at this agreement of tastes. 

‘* But, Miss Withenden,” began Lottie. 

“No formality, if you will be so good, dear Char- 
lotte,” was the measured remonstrance. 

“ Well, Emily, why do you object to rats? They 
would be so becoming to you, and your hair would 
make such a splendid waterfall. I wish you would 
let me arrange it, some time.” 

“Ah, what an utterly horrible suggestion!” ex- 
claimed Emily, lifling her eyes heavenward in dis- 
may. ‘Can the soaring mind voluntarily descend to 
such a level? Will it not turn from such frivolities, 
to feed the glorious flame of wisdom?” 

“In short, Miss Emily chooses to sacrifice the rats 
upon the altar of intellect!” said Frank, gallantly, 
bowing to conceal the laughter caused by the ab- 
surdity of the whole scene, his own part included. 
The young lady was delighted with this speech, 
which, in her opinion, possessed equal parts of polite- 
ness, grace and sagacity. Miss Hammond, as she 
listened, looked up sharply at her nephew, but his 
face was grave and impenetrable. 

‘* Miss Emily,” he observed, presently, “ perhaps 
you can induce Lottie to give up another habit, which 
many think unworthy of an immortal being—espe- 
cially a feminine one. Have you ever heard her 
whistle?” 

“T have not, as yet. Is that one of your accom- 
plishments, Charlotte?” 

“T do whistle,” replied Lottie, resolutely. 

“Not in my presence,” put in Miss Hammond, 
with some degree of asperity. ‘I really hoped, 
Lottie, that you were already cured of such an un- 
ladylike habit.” 

** It’s only once in a while,” said Lottie, looking 
pleadingly at Frank, who came to the rescue thus: 

“Aunt Ellen, it’s hardly worth the trouble to scold 
Lottie fur whistling, for she does it so very badly, 
that it’s almost the same as no whistle at all.” 

This novel defence made its object laugh, but Miss 
Hammond replied: 

“I trust you wont encourage her in anything of 
the kind, Frank; and Lottie, if it happens so seldom 
now, I shall expect that it will soon be given up al- 
together.” 

* How vain and deceitful are all human expecta- 
tions!” murmured Frank, below his breath, to 
Lottie. 

As the days went on, the oddity of their visitor 
became yet more apparent to the members of the 
little household. Frank Willard would quiz her oc- 








casionally, despite the remonstrances of Lottie, who 
declared that it was ungenerous to make sport of a 
guest—one, moreover, with whom they were 80 
intimately associated. This he did not attempt to 
deny, but asserted—what indeed was strictly true— 
that such affectations could not fail of meeting with 
universal ridicule; therefore, he argued, it was vio- 
lating neither hospitality nor any other obligation, 
to laugh at something that was public property. 
And, as the invariable consequence of this reasoning, 
he did laugh, and Lottie with him. Emily had taken 
a great liking to the young man, for which it is to 
be feared, he was not duly grateful, considering that 
the feeling was sincere, however absurd might be its 
expression. A siugle instance will serve for illus- 
tration. 

One afternoon, about a week after Emily’s arrival, 
Frank walked across the fields, and, entering un- 
ceremoniously by the back way, went into the sitting- 
room where he found the family assembled. At least, 
all but Lottie, who for the sake of the breeze, k-d 
moved her chair to the porch, where her little tin- 
gers were busily engaged in sewing. Frank taking 
a seat which commanded a distant view of the porch 
and its occupant, glanced around the room. Miss 
Hammond, bolt upright as usual, was studying a 
couk-book, while Miss Withenden, reclining upon a 
lounge, was employed in devi hering the crooked 
German text with which, even in the lovely sniuner 
weather, she persistently blinded her eyes. Ina low 
chair by the window sat the Widow Folsom, who had 
come over to do a day’s sewing, and who, with spec- 
tacles on nose, was running up the skirt of'a dress fur 
Lottie. 

‘* How can you all stay in the house, or do anything 
such a day as this?” began Frank. “ Lottie is the 
only sensible one, and even she is sewing!” 

“ Work before play,” replied Miss Hammond, sen- 
tentiously, without lifting her eyes from the recipe 
under consideration. 

“That means me, I suppose, Aunt Ellen, but it’s 
my doctrine that all unnecessary work is a positive 
sin, in such weather.” 

“ Yet you would not utterly neglect the imperish- 
able mind?” queried Miss Withenden, looking up 
inquiringly. 

“Certainly not, Miss Emily,” responded Frank, 
politely; ‘but to a feeling heart, Nature also has 
charms. You know I must do these homage?” 

“Assuredly!” was the enthusiastic reply. ““I know 
the necessities of your being too wellto doubt it. 
You worship the Beautiful in her myriad forms! 
Your lofty nature, disdaining artificial bounds, breaks 
away to svar through the blue Empyrean, kindling 
its flame anew at those countless fires.” 

* Good land, child! What makes you think so?” 

The interruption came from the Widow Fulsom, 
who, during the progress of this eloquent flight, had 
sat uneasily, lifiing her spectacles higher and higher 
ateach fancied accusation against Frank, until at 
length, nervous and bewildered, she had twitched 
them off altogether, and burst forth with this horri- 
fied question. 

Emily did not trouble herself to answer, but re- 
turned loftily to her German. Frank glanced out 
into the porch and saw that Lottie’s work had fullen 
in her lap, while the curly head was bowed on the 
little hands which trembled convulsively. Muttering 
something about asking Lottie for a book, he arose 
with an unnaturally red face, and left the room, to 
join the next moment in her noiseless but uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

“ Tt’s ofno use, Lottie!’ he said, at last, desperately. 
“TI can’t stay in the same house with her!” 

“Then stay out of it,” rejoined Miss Lottie, be- 
ginning to recover her composure, as she took up her 
sewing, again. 

** You know I can’t do that, when you’re here,” 
said Frank, in a sentimentally low tone. 

“O, very well! I’ll go in, then.” 

“No, uo! You know what 1 mean, little witch!” 

**But, I cannot imagine really, Frank,” began 
Lottie, helplessly, “‘how she can be su—so odd; a 
girl that might be very attractive.” 

“Attractive? I don’t see how! There’s nothing to 
her but words, and she certainly isn’t pretty.” 

“Butshe might be. Her hair and eyes are really 
beautiful, but who cou/d look so very plain? In half 
an hour, I could make her look so pretty you wouldn’t 
know her.” : 

**So much the worse,” said Frank, critically. “A 
girl that can be pretty, and wont, is inexcusable.” 

* Beauty is nothing to be proud of, Frank.” 

“Well, it’s nothing to be ashamed of, either. I 
am out of patience with the way in which some peo- 
ple talk about the imperishable mind and the perish- 
able body. The world’s perishable, too, and I advise 
them to do up the trees and flowers in black hair- 
cloth, and put straw matting over all the grass, and 
then sit down to read German and criticise their 
neighbors--Charlotte, do you think it worthy of an 
immortal being to look like anything but a guy?” 

** Quite a lecture for you, Squire Willard,” laughed 
Lottie. ‘But I do not think it worthy of an immor- 
tal being, to make fun of his cousin.” 

“Cousin! Nota bit of it. Her being the daughter 
of my Aunt Miriam’s husband’s second wite, doesn’t 
make her my cousin,if I am any judge of relationship 
—I will thank you not to interfere with my family 
matters, Miss West—until you have a better right to 
do so!’? 

Lottie either did not notice, or chose to ignore, the 
meaning of this speech, and continued: 

“Well, at any rate, you are very ungrateful to 
laugh at her, for she considers you ‘a very high- 
souled and remarkable person,’ as she expressed it, 





And 0, shall I repeat what she said of you? I wont! 
I wont! It would make you too vain,” 

“No, pray don’t overwhelm me.” 

* But, after all, you ought to hear it. The day af- 
ter she came, we were talking of you, and when she 
had praised you, awhile, she turned to me, suddenly, 
and said: 


“*T love him for his high-born grace, 

His deep and lustrous eye— 

For the sweet meaning of his brow, 
And for his rearing high. 

I love him for his stainless truth, 
His thirst for higher things, 

For all that to a common let 
A better temper brings.” 


Thanks to the rats, I suppose. O dear! O dear!” 

And Lottie fairly broke down, recovering herself, 
however, presently, to say: 

“ But she added, in a moment, ‘ Pray understand, 
however, Charlotte, that it is a purely intellectual 
love, and not that so-called, frivolous affection, which 
is as often a bane as a blessing.” So you see you 
mustn’t feel too much encouraged—O! O!” And 
Lottie was off in another paroxysm. 

Frank, not too well pleased to appear to her in so 
ridiculous a light, muttered: 

“The deuce!—of trumps—” a hasty addition sug- 
gestéd by a Warning glance from Lottie, who, as yet 
unable to speak, could only look reproof. Presently, 
lifting her work from where it had fallen, she said: 

“On the whole, Frank, the rat discussion is hardly 
enough to account for such enthusiasm. You must 
have said something on your way from the depot. 
Truly, now, didn’t you?” 

** Well—perhaps I did talk up to her—a little,” ad- 
mitted Frank, with some reluctance. ‘What else 
could 1do? But, Lottie,” with an eager change of 
tone, ‘you said ‘we were talking of you.’ I don’t 
care about her, but please tell me what you said 
about me.” 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” said Lottie, tanta- 
lizingly. 

“Indeed I do! And Lottie, dear, I wish I knew 
something else—” 

“Frank, you'll stay to tea?” questioned Miss 
Hammond, suddenly appearing in the open door. 

“Why—no, ma’am—” hesitated Frank, guiltily 
conscious of the speech which she had interrupted. 
‘“*I should like to, but I must go over to the Three 
Corners, on business, and can’t get back in time. But 
T’ll come over in the evening.” 

“Yes, do; but I wish you could stop now,” was the 
somewhat discontented answer. ‘ William Thornton 
is coming, and Helen—Lottie would have her, too— 
and I counted on you.” 

‘Well, I’ll come in the evening,” repeated Frank, 
but, this time, rather constrainedly; for William 
Thornton was a rival,and the young man did not 
like the fondness displayed by Lottie for the sister, 
little Helen. 

Frank’s business detaining him longer than he had 
expected, he did not reach the cottage until a rather 
late hour. Coming up the path, he caught the fiut- 
ter of a light dress on the porch, and, taking it for 
granted that Lottie was the wearer, since Miss With- 
enden did not affect so airy a style, he made his way 
thither without delay. To his great surprise, the 
figure proved to be Emily, herself, sitting alone in 
the twilight. 

‘“Where are the rest?” he asked, placing himself 
beside her. 

“Charlotte and her friends have gone to pluck a 
rose, but I preferred to remain and watch the crescent 
moon,” was the reply. 

Frank would have liked to join the others, but, as 
Miss Withend. 1: had so plainly expressed her prefer- 
ence, he had no alternative but to stay with her. 
Presently the hedge rustled, and out came Will 
Thornton and Lottie, with Helen frisking about them. 
They stopped in the shadow of the bushes, all three 
bending to the ground as if in search of something. 
Emily watched them placidly; Frank inguisitively. 

“What are you looking for, Charlotte?” he asked. 

“The centre of the earth, Francis,” was the unsat- 
isfactory reply. 

“The young man’s curiosity—not tocall it jealousy 
—was growing too strong for endurance,when, forta- 
nately, the party came toward the porch, Lottie sing- 
ing, meantime. 

“Yes, we might aswell give it np—until to-mor- 
row, at least.” 

‘No secrets here!” said Frank. 
all been doing?” 

“O, we've been playing hunt the slipper!’’ glee- 
fully exclaimed little Miss Helen—* and nobody beat! 
And Lottie’s got ona black slipper and a brown one!” 

“ What’s that for, Cinderella? Ornament?” 

** No, necessity,” laughed Lottie. ‘-I lost one of 
mine, out there, and Helen brought me another.” 

“How did you experience such a misfortnne, dear 
Charlotte?” inquired Emily, sympathizingly. 

“ Why, before I knew it, this little witch slipped it 
off to play with; and when I tried to take it away, 
she threw it straight into the rose-bushes. We've 
looked everywhere, but I suppose it must have fallen 
among some of the tangles, where it’s too dark to see, 
to-night.” 

“I shall be careful how I take you visiting again, 
Miss Helen,” observed Wil) Thornton, warningly— 
“if you are going to be such a mischief-maker.” 

But the child, nestling up to Lottie, laughed as if 
not very much alarmed by her brother’s threat. 

“*O, Helen’s not to blame,” said Frank, gravely, as 
he moved nearer Lottie. ‘‘ No doubt she thought the 
slipper would be a nice fit for her smallest doll. 


“ What have you 
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nothing like that, to take such whimseys out 
people!” 

So spake the observing spinster, with a grim ap): 
cation of something which had never come wit! 
her own personal experience. Lottie had respond: 
carelessly enough : 

°« Perhaps Emily and Frank will full in love w 
each other.” 

“Humph!” had been Miss Hammond's only » 
swer, accompanied by a look which made Lo 
color violently, at a sudden thought that, possi! - 
Aunt Ellen might not have been as blind as she! « 
seemed. 

The plan of an excursion to Top Rock—a fam. 
picnicking place, at some dixtance—was, on ‘ 
evening, definitely settled. Helen Thornton, \ 














Probably it’s fallen into a drop of dew, and whon thi: 
melts, to-morrow, "twill be found.” 
Lottie laughed, but asked him, in a whisper, if } 


~ had noticed any difference in Emily. 


«“ Why, no,” said he—texcept for the light dre 
It is so dark, up there where she's sitting—and, 
tell the truth, I haven’t looked at her!” 

«“ Well, look, when we go in, and see what yor 
think of the change. I persualed her to let me « 
range her hair, and put some lace and ribbon in 
one of her muslin dresses, and she is really pret’ 
now.” 

Lottie was right, as Frank afterwards acknowledg: . 
This change of toilet had worked wonders w: 
Emily, who now needed only animation, to ma 
her extremely pretty. The best of it was, that sh 
did not return to her former excessive plainness, b 
adopted, with some modifications, the prevaili 
mode. Indeed, although she still clung to the Chi 
lotte-and-Emily style, yet it was with less tenacits 
while all her odd affectations were visibly lessening 
This was seen with much satisfaction by Miss Han: 
mond, who, after enduring the mortification of th: 
Widow Folsom’s question, if ‘ Miss Emily warnt ju: 
a leetle crazy,” privately confessed, to Lottie, li 
gratitication that the young lady was becoming al 
tle more “ like other fulks;” adding, also: 

“T almost wish she'd fall in love with somebo: 
for that would cure her pretty thoroughly, Ther.’ 


with excitement, and fearful lest she should be «+ 
cluded from the party, began a breathless petition 
“0, let me go, too! Say, wont you? Mayn’ 
Lottie? Mayn’t I, Will? Say! say! say! It’! 
real mean if you don’t!” 

“Why, Helen!” laughed Lottie, as the «'' 
paused, for lack, not of words, but of breath. “V 
has said anything against your going? Don't ca! 
names, till you’re sure we deserve them.” 

“No, young lady!” put in her brother, “ It’ 
well for you to be alittle more quiet. Now, d: 
think I ought to let you go, after your naughti: 
to-night?” 

-“ Yes, I do!” was the undaunted answer ; ‘for 
know you told Lottie you’d like to look for her ' 
per all night.” 

The young man retired from the contest in dis 
and Helen gained the desired promise. 

Frank Willard was the last to go, that eve: 
After saying good-night to the family, and de 
ing, as usual, by the front gate, he retraced his + 
directly he was out of sight from the house, an 
tering the garden through a gap in the hedge 
ceeded, for about fifteen minutes, to explor 
tangled rose-bushes, cautiously, but thoroughly 
search, whatever may have been its object, wi 
successful; for, presently, with a dissatisfied lo: 
went as he had come, empty-handed. 

Top Rock is not very easy to climb, especial 
neath a hot sun; and our pleasure-seekers wer 
to sit down to rest by the way. Helen Thorn! 
first the most fatigued of the whole party, was 
to go on, some time before the others saw fit to 
from their shady seats. While awaiting their « 
nience, she was obliged to expend a portion: ' 
exuberant spirits, in flitting, restlessly, hithe’ 
thither. In one of these flights, moved by a+ 
impulse of fun, she clasped both arms tightly » 
her brother’s neck, thereby pulling him pr: 

upon the ground; then, before he could make 
tion to prevent her, she snatched, from an 
pocket, a handkerchief, containing a dainty 
slipper of bronze kid with a saucy rosette on t! 


“O, Lottie! Lottie! see, here’s your slipper!’ 
Helen, with round-eyed wonder, as it fell fr: 
opening folds. “ Why, Will’s had it all the ti: 

At this disclosure, William Thornuton’s face : 
ed a vivid crimson hue, only surpassed by th 
which flushed the cheeks of Lottie, while 1 
countenance grew black, for a moment. On 
moment, however, for he wisely concluded t 
best course would be to notice this contretemp: 
tle as possible. Therefore he said, lightly: 

“Well, Helen, it’s quite in order for Cind 
slipper to be turning up in all sorts of queer 
You know that’s a fairy slipper.” 

This speech effected a diversion so far as t! 
was concerned, but Emily Withenden, wh 
had preserved an unbroken composure, how 
observed : 

“Since Cinderella and her slipper are ' 
there lacks only the Fairy Prince to comp 
company.” 

Lottie, who had caught up the slipper whe 
now whirled it, energetically, over a rock © 
dist , exclaiming, with impatient emphar 
dropped amid the tangled underbrush of + 
ravine beneath : 

“There! let the Fairy Prince go after it, if 
—I’ll be sure ty kuow him when he brings 
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And 0, shall I repeat what she said of you? I wont! 
I wont! It would make you too vain,” 

“No, pray don’t overwhelm me.” 

** But, after all, you ought to hear it. The day af- 
ter she came, we were talking of you, and when she 
had praised you, awhile, she turned to me, suddenly, 
and said: 


“*T love him for his high-born grace, 

His deep and lustrous eye— 

For the sweet meaning of his brow, 
And for his rearing high. 

I love him for his stainless truth, 
His thirst for higher things, 

For all that to a common lot 
A better temper brings.’ 


Thanks to the rats, I suppose. O dear! O dear!” 

And Lottie fairly broke down, recovering herself, 
however, presently, to say: 

“ But she added, in a moment, ‘ Pray understand, 
however, Charlotte, that it is a purely intellectual 
love, and not that so-called, frivolous affection, which 
is as often a bane as a blessing.’ So you see you 
mustn’t feel too much encouraged—O! O!” And 
Lottie was off in another paroxysm. 

Frank, not too well pleased to appear to her in so 
ridiculous a light, muttered: 

“The deucé!—of-trumps—” a hasty addition sug- 
gestéd by a Warning glance from Lottie, who, as yet 
unable to speak, could only look reproof. Presently, 
lifting her work from where it had fallen, she said: 

‘On the whole, Frank, the rat discussion is hardly 
enough to account for such enthusiasm. You must 
have said something on your way from the depot. 
Truly, now, didn’t you?” 

‘* Well—perhaps I did talk up to her—a little,” ad- 
mitted Frank, with some reluctance. ‘What else 
could 1do? But, Lottie,” with an eager change of 
tone, “you said ‘we were talking of you.’ I don’t 
care about her, but please tell me what you said 
about me.” 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” said Lottie, tanta- 
lizingly. 

“Indeed I do! And Lottie, dear, I wish I knew 
something else—” 

“Frank, you'll stay to tea?” questioned Miss 
H 1, suddenly appearing in the open door. 

“Why—no, ma’am—” hesitated Frank, guiltily 
conscious of the speech which she had interrupted. 
“TI should like to, but I must go over to the Three 
Corners, on business, and can’t get back in time. But 
I'll come over in the evening.” 

“Yes, do; but I wish you could stop now,” was the 
somewhat discontented answer. “ William Thornton 
is coming, and Helen—Lottie would have her, too— 
and I counted on you.” 

‘Well, I’ll come in the evening,” repeated Frank, 
but, this time, rather constrainedly; for William 
Thornton was a rival,and the young man did not 
like the fondness displayed by Lottie for the sister, 
little Helen. 

Frank’s business detaining him longer than he had 
expected, he did not reach the cottage until a rather 
late hour. Coming up the path, he caught the flut- 
ter of a light dress on the porch, and, taking it for 
granted that Lottie was the wearer, since Miss With- 
enden did not affect so airy a style, he made his way 
thither without delay. To his great surprise, the 
figure proved to be Emily, herself, sitting alone in 
the twilight. 

‘‘ Where are the rest?” he asked, placing himself 
beside her. 

“Charlotte and her friends have gone to pluck a 
rose, but I preferred to remain and watch the crescent 
moon,” was the reply. 

Frank would have liked to join the others, but, as 
Miss Withenden had so plainly expressed her prefer- 
ence, he had no alternative but to stay with her. 
Presently the hedge rustled, and out came Will 
Thornton and Lottie, with Helen frisking about them. 
They stopped in the shadow of the buslies, all three 
bending to the ground as if in search of something. 
Emily watched them placidly; Frank inquisitively. 


“What are you looking for, Charlotte?” he asked. 

“The centre of the earth, Francis,” was the unsat- 
isfactory reply. 

“The young man’s curiosity—not to call it jealousy 
—was growing too strong for endurance,when, fortu- 
nately, the party came toward the porch, Lottie sing- 
ing, meantime. 

“Yes, we might as well give it up—until to-mor- 
row, at least.” 

“No secrets here!” said Frank. ‘ What have you 
all been doing?” 

““O, we’ve been playing hunt the slipper!” glee- 
fully exclaimed little Miss Helen—“ and nobody beat! 
And Lottie’s got ona black slipper and a brown one!” 

“ What’s that for, Cinderella? Ornament?” 

** No, necessity,” laughed Lottie. ‘*I lost one of 
mine, out there, and Helen brought me another.” 

“How did you experience such a misfortnne, dear 
Charlotte?” inquired Emily, sympathizingly. 

“ Why, before I knew it, this little witch slipped it 
off to play with; and when I tried to take it away, 
she threw it straight into the rose-bushes. We’ve 
looked everywhere, but I suppose it must have fallen 
among some of the tangles, where it’s too dark to see, 
to-night.” 

“YT shall be careful how I take you visiting again, 
Miss Helen,” observed Wil) Thornton, warningly— 
“if you are going to be such a mischief-maker.” 

But the child, nestling up to Lottie, laughed as if 
not very much alarmed by her brother’s threat. 

**O, Helen’s not to blame,” said Frank, gravely, as 
he moved nearer Lottie. ‘‘ No doubt she thought the 
slipper would be a nice fit fur her smallest doll. 
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Probably it’s fallen into a drop of dew, and when that 
melts, to-morrow, ’twill be found.” 

Lottie laughed, but asked bim, ina whisper, if he 
" had noticed any difference in Emily. 

“Why, no,” said he—‘except for the light dress, 
It is so dark, up there where she’s sitting—and, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t looked at her!” 

«“ Well, look, when we go in, and see what you 
think of the change. I persualed her to let me ar- 
range her hair, and put some lace and ribbon into 
one of her muslin dresses, and she is really pretty, 
now.” 

Lottie was right, as Frank afterwards acknowledged. 
This change of toilet had worked wonders with 
Emily, who now needed oniy animation, to make 
her extremely pretty. The best of it was, that she 
did not return to her former excessive plainness, but 
adopted, with some modifications, the prevailing 
mode. Indeed, although she still clung to the Char- 
lotte-and-Emily style, yet it was with less tenacity, 
while all her odd affectations were visibly lessening. 
This was seen with much satisfaction by Miss Haw- 
mond, who, after enduring the mortification of the 
Widow Folsom’s question, if ‘‘ Miss Emily warnt just 
a leetle crazy,” privately confessed, to Lottie, her 
gratitication that the young lady was becoming a lit- 
tle more “like other fulks;” adding, also: 

“T almost wish she’d fall in love with somebody, 
for that would cure her pretty thoroughly. There’s 
nothing like that, to take such whimseys out of 
people!” : 

So spake the observing spinster, with a grim appli- 
cation of something which had never come within 
her own personal experience. Lottie had responded, 
carelessly enough : 

** Perhaps Emily and Frank will fall in love with 
each other.” 

“Humph!” had been Miss Hammond’s only an- 
swer, accompanied by a look which made Lottie 
color violently, at a sudden thought that, possibly, 
Aunt Ellen might not have been as blind as she had 
seemed. 

The plan of an excursion to Top Rock—a famous 
picnicking place, at some distance—was, on this 
evening, definitely settled. Helen Thornton, wild 
with excitement, and fearful lest she should be ex- 
cluded from the party, began a breathless petition: 

“O, let me go, too! Say, wont you? Mayn’t I, 
Lottie? Mayn’t I, Will? Say! say! say! It'll be 
real mean if you don’t!” 

“Why, Helen!” laughed Lottie, as the child 
paused, for lack, not of words, but of breath. ‘ Who 
has said anything against your going? Don’t call us 
names, till you’re sure we deserve them.” 

“No, young lady!” put in her brother. “ It’ll be 
well for you to be a little more quiet. Now, do you 
think I ought to let you go, after your naughtiness, 
to-night?” 

“Yes, I do!” was the undaunted answer; ‘for you 
know you told Lottie you’d like to look for her slip- 
per all night.” 

The young man retired from the contest in dismay, 
and Helen gained the desired promise. 

Frank Willard was the last to go, that evening. 
After saying good-night to the family, and depart- 
ing, as usual, by the front gate, he retraced his steps; 
directly he was out of sight from the house, and, en- 
tering the garden through a gapin the hedge, pro- 
ceeded, for about fifteen minutes, to explore the 
tangled rose-bushes, cautiously, but thoroughly. His 
search, whatever may have been its object, was un- 
successful; for, presently, with a dissatisfied look, he 
went as he had come, empty-handed. 

Top Rock is not very easy to climb, especially be- 
neath a hot sun; and our pleasure-seekers were glad 
to sit down to rest by the way. Helen Thornton, at 
first the most fatigued of the whole party, was ready 
to go on, some time before the others saw fit to move 
from their shady seats. While awaiting their conve- 
nience, she was obliged to expend a portion of her 
exuberant spirits, in flitting, restlessly, hither and 
thither. In one of these flights, moved by a sudden 
impulse of fun, she clasped both arms tightly around 
her brother’s neck, thereby pulling him prostrate 
upon the ground; then, befure he could make a mo- 
tion to prevent her, she snatched, from an inner 
pocket, a handkerchief, containing a dainty little 
slipper of bronze kid with a saucy rosette on the tiny 
toe, 

*O, Lottie! Lottie! see, here’s your slipper!” cried 
Helen, with round-eyed wonder, as it fell from the 
opening folds. “ Why, Will’s had it all the time!” 

At this disclosure, William Thornton’s face assum- 
ed a vivid crimson hue, unly surpassed by the flame 
which flushed the cheeks of Lottie, while Frank’s 
countenance grew black, for a moment. Only for a 
moment, however, for he wisely concluded that his 
best course would be to notice this contretemps as lit- 
tle as possible. Therefore he said, lightly: 

“Well, Helen, it’s quite in order for Cinderella’s 
slipper to be turning up in all sorts of queer places. 
You know that’s a fairy slipper.” 

This speech effected a diversion so far as the child 
was concerned, but Emily Withenden, who alone 
had preserved an unbroken composure, now placidly 
observed : 

“Since Cinderella and her slipper are present, 
there lacks only the Fairy Prince to complete the 
company.” 

Lottie, who had caught up the slipper when it fell, 
now whirled it, energetically, over a rock at some 
distance, exclaiming, with impatient emphasis, as it 
dropped amid the tangled underbrush of a kind of 
ravine beneath: 

“There! let the Fairy Prince go after it, if he likes 
—Vll be sure to know him when he brings it back.” 
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And, the angry glow still upon her cheek, she led 
the way with Helen up the rocky path, leaving the 
others to follow at their leisure. Top Rock par ex- 
cellence, the highest peak, which gave a name to the 
whole hill, was not more than a tifteen-minutes’- 
scramble from their resting-place, and Lottie and 
Helen being the first arrivals, sat down te await their 
companions. Presently Will Thornton and Emily 
came stumbling up the steep way, Frank Willard, 
however, being nowhere in sight. 

‘He took the branch path, to try ifhe couldn’t get 
here first,” exclaimed Will. 

“Why, he ought to have been here before now, if 
he went that way,” said Lottie, wondering what could 
have delayed him. But when five, ten, fifteen min- 
utes had passed, and still no Frank, she grew serious- 
ly uneasy, with the remembrance of the narrow, pre- 


‘cipitous route which he had chosen, and, requesting 


Emily to remain on the top with Helen, she sent Will 
to explore one end of the branch path, taking the 
other herself. Calling his name, she ran on, regard- 
less of her own risk, when, suddenly, not far from 
the point where the two ways diverged, she saw him 
lying with pale face and closed eyes. Kneeling be- 
side him, she put ber little hands about bis neck and 
sought to raise his head, while tears of pity and ap- 
prehension dimmed her sight. All at once the dark 
blue eyes unclosed, and Frank looked up and laugh- 
ed, but, seeing the tears which she hastily endeavored 
to brush away with her freed hands, he raised him- 
self, quickly, and was about to speak, when Will 
Thornton appeared from the other end of the path. 
Upon being questioned, Frank said that he had slip- 
ped and fillen, on a loose stone, twisting his foot 
badly in the operation, but, with the aid of a stick, 
had managed to limp long awhile, until compelled 
by the violence of the pain to lie down and await 
patiently the search which was certain to be made 
sooner or later. 

Of course, under these circumstances, the only 
course was to go back as soon as possible, and, having 
summoned Helen and Emily, the party commenced 
their homeward march. A disagreeable and labori- 
ous one for Frank, even with the aid of a stout stick 
and Will Thornton’s shoulder; but, fortunately, the 
foot of the hill was soon reached, and there were the 
carriages all ready to receive them. Miss Hammond, 
on hearing of the accident, would not allow Frank to 
pass by her house and go on to his own; not only on 
account of her fond for her nephew, but because 
she reckoned herself a famous physician, in all cases 
of burns, bruises and similar ills. So, sending an ex- 
planatory messege to Mrs. Willard, she kept Frank 
himself to expend her skill upon, proving so success- 
ful that he declared he was ready to dance a hormpipe 
with her. 

After tea, she would have kept him a close prisoner 
upon the sitting-room lounge, but, as he refused to 
be an invalid, a compromise was effected and he oc- 
cupied an easy-chair placed in the porch. When 
comfortably established, he summoned Lottie, who 
was holding a skein of yarn for Miss Hammond. At 
his call, she hastily transferred it to Emily, and joined 
him. 

‘Sit down here by me, please!” he said. 
to tell you how I got hurt.” 

“Why, you have told us, already,” replied she, 
taking the low seat beside him. 

“Yes, I know, but wouldn’t you like to hear the 
exact circumstances? I did slip and fall, on a loose 
stone, but not in the place where you found me. L 
had climbed over a big rock, and, coming back, I 
stepped on a shaky piece that went down and took 
me with it clear to the ground, I was stunned at 
first, but managed, after awhile, to get up and crawl 
along to the path. Whew! “Iwas tough work, but 
*twas worth it after all.” 

** What was worth it?’’ asked Lottie, bewildered. 

*©O, I didn’t tell you what I went over the rock for. 
Why, see here!” 

And he held up the same tiny slipper which she 
had so energetically spum through the underbrush, 
on that very afternoon. 

“It cost me a good search,” he added, “ but I had 
made up my mind to spend the rest of the summer in 
looking for it, if necessary. Now, Cinderella, 1 can 
fairly claim to be the prince.” 

“The prince gave up the slipper,” said cunning 
little Cinderella. 

“Yes, but he took the princess instead, and I'll 
agree to give up this, on the same condition. Lottie, 
darling, will you be my little princess? I have loved 
you ever since I can remember.” 

*O,I shall go away, if you talk such nunsense.” 
And Lottie half arose. 

“No,” said Frank, his manner deepening to a des- 
perate earnestness, at which she was somewhat 
startled. ‘* You have put me off so, often enough. I 
want an answer, now. Come, Lottie, say yes or no.” 

* Yes or no,” was the obedient response. 

““T am in earnest, Lottie—don’t trifle with me. 
Tell me, do you love me? will you love me?” 

« Emily would say that love is a perishable affec- 
tion, unworthy of an immortal being,” she replied, 
saucily. 

Frank was too excited to perceive that this light 
tone was but assumed to conceal some deeper 
emotion. 

“You are heartless!” he said, bitterly, dropping 
her hands, and turning his fuce aside. ‘* Whatever 
Emily might do, 1 believe she would never be so cruel 
and unwomanly as to laugh at real fueling, or enjoy 
giving pain.” 

At these words, Lottie stood irresolute for a mo- 
ment, then, guing up to the young man, she suid, 
laying her hand lightly upon his shoulder: 





“T want 








“Forgive me, Frank—I am very sorry. Please 
don’t think I meant to be unkind, for I really do 
l-like you.” 

Frank tarned around, with a radiant face and, 
drew her from her place of refuge behiud his chair, 
saying: 

‘ Dexrest Lottie, if you do really l-like me, it’s all 
Task. And don’t think that J meant anything un- 
kind, either, for [ really do l-love you!” 

And so Frank got not only the slipper and the kiss, 
Lut something better yet. And sitting silent togeth- 
er inthe moonlight, they overheard a speech made 
by Emily, who, having finished the skein of yarn, was 
now edifying Miss Hammond with a free translation 
of a passage, from one of her German authors, touch- 
ing the inexhaustible subject of love. 

“That is, Aunt Ellen, he means to signify that 
love creates @ roseate atmosphere of its own, and 
transtigures the whole earth with its immortal 
radiance !”” 

And the two listeners without, looked at each 
other, but for once forgot to laugh at ** Withenden’s 
Unabridged.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MOONLIGHT THOUGHT. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 
Sa ame 





Sweet pale-faced moon, that lookest down 
Upon the clover-scented ground, 
A magic charm of beauty lending, 
Where the majestic river bending 

Round the woodland sweeps away ; 
Down in my darkened bosom falleth 
One sad ray, and it recalleth 

Memories of an absent day. 


Dear, pale-faced moon, thy silvery beam 
Brings back to me an olden dream; 
One that I hoped had been forgotten— 
A simple flower, left untrodden 
By the remorseless heel of Time. 
And once more the hope-birds sing, 
And once more life's tower bell doth ring, 
“Such a dream may not be thine!"’ 


> 
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THE DESPERADO. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“ WELL, Charlie,” said I, perching myself on the 
high stool beside him, “you will soon give up ped- 
dling, I,suppose, since you find greater home attrac- 
tion than furmerly.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ this is my concluding trip. I 
have taught school and peddled by turns—dealt in 
clocks, watches, books, brooms, or active transitive 
verbs, as the fit has takeh me—contentment being 
rarely in the possessive case.” 

“And you have travelled many a lonesome way, 
no doubt.” Q 

** Indeed I have, till I became superstitious, and al- 
most fancied myself a disembodied spirit, or a stray 
thought, wandering from some sleeper’s brain, every- 
thing around was so ghostly. Away up by the Chau- 
diere or the St. Maurice you may see lonesome roads, 
aud cold ones, too!” 

** You, however, caged a very pretty snowbird in 
those regions.” 

“Yes; it was on the St. Maurice, not far from 
Three Rivers. In the course of my rambles I had 
become acquainted with a Mr. Cameron, a Scotch 
farmer. I stopped at his house sometimes, convers- 
ing with him of his beloved old Scotia, of Wallace, 
Bruce, and Robbie Burns. Now and then, in my 
capacity ot Jack-at-all-trades, I repaired his build- 
ings or broken farm impjements. 

“*¢ Aweel,’ he remarked, one day, when I had made 
a@ whipstock for him, ‘I hae come frae a lan’ where 
the chiel that hands the plough canna mak’ the whip- 
stack. Ilka ane till his trade, in the auld warl; and 
amang the English they maun hae sax warkmen to 
the making o’ a pin.’ 

Mr. Cameron had at intervals been troubled with 
a rheumatic affection, which in the latter part of 
summer made him an invalid. Consequently, I en- 
gaged to do his harvesting. 

On the day when my duties commenced, Mary, a 
niece of my employer, fresh from the hills of Scotland, 
came to take up hefabode with the ftumily. What 
an arrival was this! 1 had never betore seen so love- 
ly a girl. She would have intoxicated the fancy of a 
Motherwell or a Burns. I thought of ‘the lass o’ 
Ballochmyle,’ ‘Highland Mary,’ and all that sort of 
thing. Those harvest days were the happiest I had 
ever known. The romantic and rugged country, and 
the occupation in which I was engaged, were of them- 
selves sufficient to invigorate the soul; but a more 
potent witchery possessed me; so that I gladly ac- 
cepted the good Scotchman’s invitation te remain 
with him until spring. The idea of passing a winter 
away up among the snowirifts of that almost Arctic 
region, was fascinating for its singularity. 

* The cold weather, commencing by the middle of 
October, cut short Mary’s rambles about the fields, 
and soon the great snowstorms enveloped the broad 
acres of the Camerons with a spotless mantle. Then, 
had you been there, you might have talked of lone- 
some roads and ghostly tields! Wolves howled in the 
forest, and great white owls hooted at midnight in 
the highway, or perched, like old-time witches, on 
the porch of the comfortable farmhouse. More than 





once, on the fearfally cold mornings, | saw the broad 














tracks of the bear, that had come from the woods to 
prowl around the buildings. The trail of the lynx 
might be seen at the very porch door. Once, when 
the old housedog, catching the scent of this wily 
stranger, had roared till the whole family was aroused, 
we let forth the faithful guardian, who bounded into 
the snow and darkness with a startling growl, Upon 
his return, we judged that he must have fought a 
most fearful battle. His ears were torn to shreds, 
and the bloody snow so matted in his hair that his 
appearance was frightful. How carefully we attend- 
ed to his wounds and wants, fed him and patted his 
hero head! On the next day, a mile from the house, 
we found the lynx lying dead in a mighty drift. This 
had been wallowed down as if two ferocious bullocks 
had gored each other amid its whirling masses. All 
around were dark spots of b!ood and hair, Here the 
formidable wild creature had turned at bay, and here 
Lion had charged fiercely upon him. Over and over 
they had rolled in the deep snow; but he had tri- 
umphed—the brave old dog! 

“With the French families around us we had little 
communication. They were barbarously ignorant, 
and so different in manner from the people to whom 
we had been accustomed, that complete isolation was 
preterable to association with them. There was, 
however, one man among them, who, wishing to be 
on intimate terms with the family of my honest 
Scotch friend, succeeded in making himself very 
disagreeable. 

“This was Jean. Paloubet, a young man remark- 
able in both character and physical appearance—a 
flashy, showy fellow, with a deceitful and villanous 
countenance, and, like his associates, as ignorant as 
a bear. He had hunted over all Lower Canada, and 
I think had also been a gambler on a small scale in 
Montreal and Quebec. His present head-quarters 
appeared to be in Three Rivers; but he sometimes 
passed weeks among our neighbors in the country, to 
whom his presence was always welcome, as he was 
well provided with money. 

“ Some transactions in the way of small trade had 
taken place between Jean and Mr. Cameron, and it 
chanced that the young Frenchman was at the farm- 
house on the day of Mary’s arrival from Scotland. 
A short time after, as slie rambled abroad with her 
two little ins, he sted her, in a confident 
though civil manner. On another occasion, about the 
beginning of winter, while driving behind us on the 
road, he picked up something of value which Mary 
had dropped from the sleigh. Jean made the most of 
this incident, returning the article in a style highly 
dramatic and Frenchy. But he was not asked to call 
again, and as he went away he glanced at me with 
some malignity. Soon after, he paid us another visit, 
having with him some furs which he desired to show 
to the ladies; proposing, finally, Mary’s acceptance 
of the articles as a present. She instantly refused; 
and the Highland blood mounting into her beautiful 
face, the decision of her tone, and the whole air of ‘ 
resentment about her, showed that she considered , 
the attentions of the low-bred scoundrel insufferable. 
He therefore took himself off, with vengeance in ‘| 
every gleam of his villanous black eyes. i} 

“On the following day I drove into Three Rivers, |! 

and upon entering a grocery where I had been in the 
habit of trading, one of the first famillar faces I en- 
countered was that of Jean Paloubet. He had been 
drinking deeply, and instantly sought a quarrel with 
me. He finally alluded to Mary in @ manner 80 
coarse and brutal that, without a moment’s hesitation, 
I struck him a heavy blow in the face. He was 
sobered at once by the fury of his passion. ‘ Par le 
grand, nomme de Diew!” he cried; and without fin- 
ishing the sentence, he grasped his huge knife and 
would have sprung upon me, had not others inter- 
posed. Presently, however, he smothered his rage 
with the duplicity of a Sioux Indian, but the gleam 
in his eyes boded no good. 

“ About a month subsequent, Mary accompanied 
me to Three Rivers, and it was dark when we re- 
turned. As we passed the four corners where our 
road was crossed by another, two shots were fired at 
us in quick succession, and a man upon a fleet horse 
dashed down one of the roads and instantly passed 
from sight. Of course I knew who had fired the ® 
shots, but how could I have proved it? 

“ After this affair, I neither saw nor heard of Jean 
for a considerable time. But the Canadian winters 
are long. The society of Mary was enough tu make 
me forget all that might have disquieted a less en- 
tranced spirit. 
man who had often worked for Mr. Cameron, and 
whom the latter knew to be an honest man, requested 
the loan of the Scotchman’s one-horse sleigh, wish- 
ing, in consequence of the illness of one of his chil- 
dren, to bring home his wife, who was on a visit to 
her relatives in Three Rivers. As it was bitter 
cold, and he was but ill clothed, I lent him my curi- 
ously trimmed fur coat, which had often made me 
recognizable at a distance, by my acquaintances. In 
this attire, he so strongly resembled me that Mr. 
Cameron, after looking at him, turned upon me with 
his broad Scotch bumor, exclaiming: 

‘‘¢ Haith, mon, ye’re gone clean daft! Wad ye gie 
the puir body the coat, to hae him spirited awa’ by | 
the mickle French de’il that has so lang been spiering 
for yersel? Philippe, mon, ye maun e’en tak’ yer 
choice, to starve wi’ cauld or be spitted upo’ adagger.” 
[So Philippe Duaverne set forth upon his journey, 
and in the evening started with his wife upon $hé 
return, ‘The way was terribly lonely. The boughs 
of the great pines drooped under their burden of 
snow, and only at long intervals could be seen the 
lights from the humble cabins. Sometimes in the 
strips of forest, a dusky gray wolf bounded across the 

















One day in February, a poor French- - LU 
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path, or a bear floundered through the drift only a 
few yards from the sleigh. At last, when near home, 
in a difficult part of the road, and exactly in the 
shadow of some gigantic trees, Duverne, to lessen 
the task of the weary hurse, leaped out into the snow 
and walked behind, with his hand resting upon the 
sleigh-back. He passed an immense pine tree close 
by the path. A single step was taken behind him, 
in the awful gloom of the shadows. A stout arm was 
raised aloft, holding a knife. It descended like a 
meteor, and the Frenchman cropped in his tracks, 
stone dead! My coat of many colors had done the 
work for him! The assassin sprang to the sleigh and 
grasped it just as it emerged into the moonlight; but 
at sight of the aftrighted face of the woman, now 
turned full upon him, at her shriek of bewildered 
terror, and her exclamation— Jean Paloubet, you 
have killed my husband!’—he 1 1 his hold for a 
moment, perplexed and astonished. The horse, 
startled by the unearthly cry of the woman, sprang 
away at prodigious speed, and Jean Paloubet found 
that crime had at last left a broad track, leading di- 
rectly tohim. He could no longer hide the clue to 
his labyrinth of misdeeds. 

“In a few minutes the frightened horse reached 
the farmhouse. The terrified woman sitting utterly 
helpless in the sleigh, could give only incoherent 
replies to our inquiries... After seeing that she was 
cared for, Mr. Cameron (who had of late recovered 
from his rheumatic attack) and I rode back to look for 
poor Philippe. I soon knew by. the snorting of the 
horse, that we were near the scene of sume awful 
tragedy. I shall never forget the unimaginable 
gloom which seemed then to hang around us—the 
weird, strange look of the ghastly light, and 





RUNNING AWAY. 





TROTTLETON and I resolved to run away. The 
fact was, we could stand it no longer; endurance has 
bounds, and so has memory; and though fifty lines 
of Virgil may be mastered on an emergency, which 
perhaps have been read more than once already, I 
defy any one to get through a hundred and twenty of 
Ovid which he has never seen before, with the pros- 
pect of a licking at the end if not quite perfect. And 
all for so tritling a subject as Greek grammar too. 
Now, if it had been for Euclid or algebra, or smok- 
ing in the dormitory, or going out of bounds, or 
laughing during prayers, or putting gunpowder in 
the science-master’s snuff-box, or frogs in the French 
master’s bed, or, in fact, if it had been for anything 
proportionate to the punishment, then all well and 
good; but for such a pitiful thing as Greek gram- 
mar! The grammar ot a defunct language! a lan- 
guage which did not even employ a civilized al- 
phabet, but had a long o shaped like a w, and an 
nlikeav,andanrlikeap. Ifit had been four any- 
thing else, I say, one might have borne it, or might, 
at all events, have entertained the idea of bearing 
it; but for having failed in a Greek grammar exam- 
ination, it was too preposterous; there was something 
low and common in the very idea! Besides, what 
had Latin poetry to do with Greek grammar? What 
connection is there between tupto and Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses? If one had been set any imposition, why 
not a Greek one? Or, still better, why be set any 
imposition at all? Was it not at the best an undig- 
nified mode of punishment? and would not a remon- 
strance, not to say areprimand, have been wholly 





the unearthly shadows that crept out from the trees. 
The most common sights and sounds had a touch of 
awful solemnity. 


“**The moon came out so broad and good, 
The barn fowl woke and crowed; 
Then roughed his feathers in drowsy mood, 
And the brown owl called to his mate in the wood 
That a dead man lay in the road!’ 


“We took up the body of Philippe Duverne, and 
putting it in the sleigh, proceeded with it to the farm- 
house. His wife, upon recovering her faculties, 
related the substance of what I have told you con- 
cerning the murder. Diligent search was made tor 
Jean Paloubet, but he was nowhere to be found. 
Probably he is still prowling about the world; and 
even to this moment I cannot help having uneasy 
thoughts in regard to him, on my own account and 

yg 

“And so you married your Mary, and have her 
safe at last, I am told.” 

“Yes. The sweet days of spring came on, and we 
were married in Three Rivers. Then we went back 
to the farm for a few days, Mr. Cameron having al- 
ready consented to dispose of it to a thriving Canadi- 
an. The deed was shortly signed, and last May we 
all set out together fur New England, 

“Mr. Cameron purchased a tarm in my native 
State. Getting together my resources, 1 have pos- 
sessed myself of a snug cottage and land enough to 
furnish me employment for the rest of my life. Iam 
to enter upon the premises in the spring. As to old 
Lion, he spends most of his time in my company; he 
is now under the wagon, and I will introduce you to 
him presently. In short, I should be entirely happy, 
but for one vague shadow—Jean Paloubet—where is 
he? Shall I ever behold him again? Does he yet 
hold his revengeful grudge against myself and 
Mary?” 

The answer was a rifle report and a bullet! The 
horses started; Charlie dropped from his seat, while 
I caught and held the reins, bringing the team to a 
stand. A powerful man rushed towards me with a 
knife. 1 looked about for means of defence; but 
happily in this exigency my prowess was uncalled 
for. There was a roaring growl, a rushing movement 
beside the wagon, and an immense black dog with a 
white breast bounded upon the highwayman and 
bore him to the earth. For perhaps ten seconds 
there was a struggle; it subsided, and the spot around 
was crimson. I sprang from the wagon and ran back 
a few steps to where Charlie was just trying to rise 
from the ground. The ball had grazed bis skull, but 
inflicted no permanent injury. The moon shone full 
in the face of the prostrate ruffian, and we saw that 
he was stark dead. He was all covered with bluod 
from the ghastly wound in his throat. Charlie start- 
ed as he beheld that face; he bent closer down with 
a look of intense interest, and then exclaimed: 

* By all that’s merciful, ’tis Jean Paloubet!” 

It was even so; the black shadow had passed for- 
ever from Charlie’s path. With the coming of the 
blue violets, he established himself in his cosy home, 
finding unembittered pleasure in ministering to the 
happiness of his Highland bride. 


twee > 


A READY BRIDE. 

A newly married couple being visited with a sere- 
nade, the bride inquired its meaning. ‘My dear,” 
replied the husband, “it is usual, in this town of 
ours, when a gentleman is married, for all the ladies 
whom he has jilted or flirted with, to bring him each 
a bridal present of a loaf of bread, accompanied with 
music. ‘ Ah, love,” exclaimed his young wife, “ why 
didn’t you tell me of that before? How provoking! 
Why, I would have made all the beaux that [have 
had come over from our town, and bring me each a 
bottle of wine; and then, dear, we would both have 
hal, I dare say, enough to be merry on fur a whole 











d te? Then as for the threat of corporal pun- 

ishment—was there ever anything so degrading? was 

there ever anything, so tyrannical? Such extreme 

measures, it was well known, were only resorted tu 

in these modern times fur offences of great moment, 

and what was there momentous in Greek grammar? 

And was not the world wide? and were not Trottle- 

ton and I just two such fellows as were sure to make 

our way init? And was not school a very tiresome 

thing altogether? and was it not something more 

than a nuisance tv be reported by the monitor, if oue 

did not get up exactly when the bell rang every morn- 

ing? Of course it was; and the fact was we could 

stand it no longer—so Trottleton and I resolved to 

run away. 

Now, this was not the first project of running away 

that had ever been formed in Dr. Delectus’s estab- 

lishment, or even the first which was destined to be 

carried into active execution; various adventurous 

spirits had ere now essayed the deed, and the stories 

of their achievements lived as traditions in the school, 

and were handed down orally from half-year to half- 

year, and carefully inculcated upon all new-comers. 

Somehow or other, however, they had always ended 
unfortunately, and had either been nipped in the 

bud, or reached only the proportions of a chase of a 
few hours, when the fugitives had been invariably 
caught, and brought back to their duties forthwith. 

One case only was reported of any one having ever 
reached home, and he had been brought carefully 
back by his "father next day, who insisted in standing 
by while condign punishment was inflicted upon him 
for his transgression. Strangely enough, this meth- 
od of insuring reformation seems not to have had the 
effect desired; for the object of it ran away again up- 
on the first opportunity, and enlisted as a soldier, in 
which honorable profession history, and even report 
finally takes leave of him. But Trottleton and I de- 
termined that we should be no bunglers; but that 
when the story of our running away should be told 
here after, it should be spoken of as a deed shedding 
lasting glory upon our name, and forever sanctifying 
them in the eyes of future boarders. Our undertak- 
ing should be cited as the one successful one among 
sv many that had failed, as a lasting proof at once of 
our determination, our courage, and our conduct. 
Accordingly, our plans were laid with the most con- 
summate art, and discussed in the profoundest se- 
crecy. A map of England was impressed into our 
service, and on it the roule was traced in pencil that 
we should go, with the probable stoppages carefully 
marked for the first few days. Afterwards, this 
route was erased, and a false one marked instead, 
that any possible spies or informers might thereby be 
led astray, and the pursuers placed upon the wrong 
scent. In what precise direction either of these 
led, or whither they ultimately tended, I have not 
now any distinct recollection, nor, to the best of my 
belief, was there any final goal proposed. The one 
great point unanimously decided upon was, that we 
should avoid the high-roads, railways, etc., and keep 
to the open country,where it would be more difficult to 
trace us, and where we could, as it were, find cover, 
should we be at any time very hard pressed. 

It did not enter into the intentions of either of us 
to go home, or, at all events, not for a considerable 
time; but our resolve was to wander about the coun- 
try in an independent and predatory manner, sub- 
sisting upon whatever happened to fall in our way, 
and with no lessons to disturb our equanimity, or im- 
positions to drive us to desperation. Our plans were 
laid with consummate art, our precautions taken 
with deep forethought. Possibly we might fall into 
questionable company during our travels, and, ac- 
cordingly, Trottleton and I cut ourselves two sturdy 
sticks from a neighboring hedge, wherewith to de- 
fend ourselves against such highwaymen as it might 
be our fortune to encounter, and to serve at the same 
time as weapons of defence, should it be necessary 
fur us to turn highwaymen ourselves—an eventuality 
which we regarded as anything but improbable. It 





year to come!” 


rusty pistul, which he had exhibited upon rare occa- 
sions to a few friends, and it was at first an all-im- 
portant item in our programme to obtain this formid- 
able utensil; subsequent reflection showed us, how- 
ever, the danger if not the absolute impossibility of 
accomplishing this purpose without suspicion, and 
we were with pain obliged to relinquish it. Nor did 
our more inmmediate wants and necessities fail to en- 
gage our attention; the sinews of war must be pro- 
vided, otherwise there could be no certainty of suc- 
cess, and it would not do for so ably-concerted a 
scheme to fall to the ground for want of funds. Un- 
fortunately, the period of the year was unpropitious 
to the success of this portion of our undertaking; it 
was about the middle of the “ half,” and most of the 
boys had long since spent the money they had 
brought back trom home upon apple-tarts and other 
dainties ; nevertheless, Trottleton managed to borrow 
seven-and-sixpence from one who had just received 
aremittance from his friends; and I added another 
five shillings, the proceeds of a descent I made on two 
or three small boys who were reputed to be saving; 
this, with ten shillings already in our p ion, 


great mind, the really valiant soul, is not proved by 
an acquaintance with first aorists or paulo-post fu- 
tures. Such was the gist of my reflections. 

We had gone to bed only partially undressed, dis- 
couraging, moreover, to the best of our ability, all 
conversation fur that night; and as one by one our 
companions dropped off to sleep, we began cautiously 
and gradually to resume our full habiliments. Luck- 
ily, Trottleton slept in the same dormitory as me, 
and from the deep shadow cast upon his bed, I could 
see that he was awake, and making preparations for 
action. Silence, for the most part, reigned around, 
or silence broken but by the nasal respirations of 
some whose slumber was not of that sweet and gentle 
kind usually assigned to youth. Everything now 
depended upon caution and the utmost circumspec- 
tion. It had been arranged that one of us should 
ask every one in turn in the room if he was awake 
before either dared to speak to the other. That office 
had fallen to Trottleton’s lot, and about half-past 
eleven o’clock, I should think, upon that eventful 
night, he commenced his series of interrogatories. 





made a handsome sum to start upon; and it was ar- 
ranged that Trottleton should have the care of one 
half sovereign in gold and a half-crown, and that I 
should carry the rest in silver, Add to this a small 
store of bread and better, gradually accumulated 
from successive breakfasts and teas, and neatly pack- 
ed in paper; two knives, one with a large blade quite 
perfect; some string for general emergencies; a clay 
pipe, and a small packet of tobacco, smuggled in for 
the occasion; and I think it must be. confessed that 
we did not start upon our adventure unprepared. 
The establishment of Dr. Delectus was just outside 
the town, and surrounded on all sides by a high wall. 
In one place only was this wall capable of being easily 
surmounted, and that was just at the very gate, 
which, accordingly, was wh re we decided upon 
making the attempt. Our design was to wait until 
every one was in bed and asleep, and then noiselessly 
stealing down, let ourselves out by a window on the 
ground-floor already agreed upon, and proceed at 
once upon our way. Lest it be thought that this un- 
dertaking was anything but one of difficulty, 1 may 
state that before reaching this window we had to 
pass through a part of the house quite unknown to 
us—that part inhabited by the head-master and his 
tamily—at the imminent risk of losing our way, or 
stumbling upon some bitherto unsuspected obstacle. 
The window itself had to be unbarred without noise, 
and the whole enterprise conducted without dis- 
turbing any of our own monitors, or the ever-watch- 
ful ushers. 

How dreadfully long was all that day, and how we 
longed for the night to come! Trottleton and I were 
afraid almost to speak together, lest some one should 
suspect the nature of our conversation, and strenuous- 
ly avoided letting our eyes meet those of any of our 
masters, or even playmates, for fear of revealing what 
was uppermost in our thoughts. It seemed to us 
that every one looked strangely at us, and a general 
feeling that something inimical to our design was 
about to take place, haunted us unceasingly; once, 
in very desperation, and with an affectation of light- 
heartedness, I essayed to play at marbles with a 
player of about my own strength, but somehow he 
was always “down on my taw;” my hand trembled 
whenever I had to take aim at his, and the attempts 
I made to “ knuckle up” were positively deplorable. 
Once, too, I had nearly betrayed myself, when a mas- 
ter was threatening me about some Latin exercises 
for the following day. I had it on my very tongue to 
defy him there and then; to tell him that the follow- 
ing day would see me a free man, independent of such 
pitiful considerations; but, fortunately, I restrained 
myself, and resolved to bide my time. How slowly 
passed the day, how wearily dragged the evening its 
tedious length along! Sometimes my heart beat high 
with joy and emulation, as I contemplated our an- 
ticipated triumph ; sometimes | almost regretted that 
I had gone so far, and I felt that if I was alone in the 
enterprise, I should have the cowardice to desert it 
when the moment tor action came. But I was not 
alone; the bold, the vigorous Trottleton was with me; 
and shame, if nothing else, bound me to the cause. 
The sticks, the bread and butter, and our two out- 
side coats, the pockets of which we had filled at the 
last minute with various miscellaneous articles which 
we thought might be of use, had already been con- 
veyed outside surreptitiously, and concealed in a tree, 
there to await.us, when, having got clear of the 
house, the most critical portion of our plot should 
have been accomplished. 

Prayers had been said, concluding the evening 
studies, and as the hands of the clock pointed to half- 
past nine, most of us were in bed, and the labors of the 
day completed. How quietly everything had passed 
off up to this; how unchanged had been the regular 
routine, just as if nothing unusual was to happen, 
as if Dr. Delectus would not wake up next morning 
to find his school deficient by two of the most promis- 
ing of his pupils, as if there would not be stir enough 
when daylight should disclose what had happened. 
Ah, how his heart would smite him then! How he 
would gnash his teeth to think of that Greek gram- 
mar exanination, which had been the cause of all! 
It would be our turn to triumph then, our turn, as 
we roamed through the green fields, and breathed 
the fresh air, sweetened by the glorious consciousness 
within us of liberty. Dr. Delectus would find out 
when too late what danntiless spirits he had provoked, 
what stern determination he had ignored, what 
mighty resolution he had slighted. Dr. Delectus 
would learn that there are grander things in life than 





was known that young Slinder was possessed of a 


The in which Trottleton accomplished this 
delicate task remains to this day rooted in my recol- 
lection as an undying proof of the strength of mind 
and tact of that remarkable character. To each in 
turn, as though casually, he addressed some obser- 
vation, without even the semblance of what his ob- 
ject in doing so really was, nor ceased till no doubt 
could possibly remain upon the minds of either of us 
of their perfect somnolency; then, at length, sitting 
up in his bed, and looking over towards mine, he 
said, “ Bilkes, are you awake?” 
“Yes,” I replied, my teeth just chattering a little, 
though whether from cold or any other cause, 1 can- 
not now say for certain. In another moment he was 
by my side, and a deep and earnest consultation en- 
sued. It is acommon figure of speech, that of per- 
sons “laying their heads together;’’ but upon this 
occasion, it was literally this which Trottleton and I 
did. Lying down side by side, with our heads resting 
upon the same pillow, we discussed the past, the 
present and the future; we swore eternal amity to 
each other, and once more reviewed our prospects 
and our hopes. We determined to wait till about an 
hour later, to ‘make assurance doubly sure,” and 
give time to every one in the other parts of the house 
to go to bed, it being but natural to suppose that Dr. 
Delectus and his family did not keep quite such early 
hours as we were of necessity compelled todo. It 
was resolved, moreover, that Trottleton should re- 
turn to his own bed, and that we should beth wait in 
silence the signal to be given by him. This signal 
would simply consist of his getting up, and proceed- 
ing upon his way, when he thought the propitious 
moment had arrived. That hour was one of terrible 
suspense to both, of terrible inquietude to me. It 
allowed,-what least of all I desired, a breathing time 
to reflect upon what I was about to do. Now I pic- 
tured us to myself discovered at the moment when 
triumph seemed assured, and now dragged ignomini- 
ously back mid the jeers and merriment of our school- 
mates. Now, for the first time, I began to ask myself 
the question, Whitherto did all this tend? and, even 
pposing our the most complete, what was to 
happen then? And then 1 thought of my parents, 
and what they would probably say, and of the dark, 
uncertain future ahead. At one time I had almost 
made up my mind to secede at once from all complic- 
ity in the affair, when just then I saw Trottleton rise 
slowly from his bed, place his finger upon his lips, 
and proceed silently towards the door. Ere I could 
speak, or make a sign to him to pause, he was gone. 
There was but one thing now to be done—to follow. 
It would be mean beyond all prcedent to forsake him 
now; he, too, who had taken so much up n himself, 
and who boldiy led the way. With bated breath, I 
rose in my turn, and stole like a ghost through the 
vast dormitery. If any one had seen my face, I am 
persuaded he would have taken me for a spectre. No 
one moved; the boards scarcely creaked beneath my 
shoeless feet, and I reached the door and my compan- 
ion. It would be almost impossible for me to relate 
in detail every incident that occurred from this point. 
It seems to me that I should fill a volume were [ to 
attempt to describe all that accompanied the descent 
of the stairs alone, which yet occupied us scarce more 
than a minute. Every creak of the boards, every 
strain of the banisters, would require a history to it- 
self, fur the emotions which these events occasioned 
are such as I have never since experienced in life. 
All the blood seemed suddenly to have left the rest of 
my head, and taken refuge in the summit of my 
scalp; while the pulsations of my heart I can only 
compare to the thumping of a big drum in a volun- 
teer band. How we managed it 1 know not, or what 
dangers we encountered or escaped. Everything 
seemed to favor our design; in process of time the 
window was reached, was gently opened and let down 
again; the fresh air blew upon our foreheads, and we 
were clear of the house. With the speed of lightning 
we ran to the tree which contained our stock of trav- 
elling commodities, then to the portion of the wall 
that we had marked out for assault—a leg up—one 
territied look behind to see that we were not already 
pursued, an exclamation of triumph, a warm embrace 
and we were free! 

It was a beautiful starlight night about the middle 
of October, when Trottleton and I stood upon the 
high road together, arme! with our sturdy cudgels, 
wrapped in our new winter great coats, provided 
with one pound two shillings and sixpence in money, 
and I don’t know how much wealth in the form of 
cut bread and butter, packed in paper, and prepared 
to seek our fortunes in the world. It was just suffi- 
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of the village church struck one as we passed it upon 
our left, and made for the open country. Nothing 
could now exceed the hilarity of our spirite and the 
glorious sense of liberty which quickened the blood 
within our veins, Trottleton, Lam inclined to think, 
had never given way to gloomy forebodings to the 
extent that I had permitted myself todo, though still 
he had had his dark moments, [ have no doubt. The 
rashness of the adventure had no doubt occurred to 
his mind as to mine, though possibly not with the 
| same force and vividness, However that might have 
' been, neither of us felt anything of the sort now; we 
had accomplished what appeared to us the most difti- 
cult part of our undertaking—we had absolutely got 
clear of our prison and all its terrors; we had many 


be discovered; and we felt inclined to blot out the 
past from our recollections, and live only for the bril- 
liant future. How could I ever have contemplated 
giving up the scheme? (I reflected now). How could 
I ever have been so dastardly and foolish? Not for 


pose had ever been within my thoughts, scarcely even 
could I persuade myself that it actually had begn. 

Our conversation was all of what we would do to 
carve out for ourselves independent careers, and of 
what would be said of us by our schoolmates in our 
, absence. What seemed easier, as we walked there 
upon the broad high road in the bright and silent 

night—wbat seemed easier for us, overtlowing with 
youth, and health, and spirits, than to take our own 
part in the great concerns of men—to make for our- 
selves reputation and fortune commensurate with 
the ideas of such which we shared, and returning 
after the lapse of years to our less spirited compan- 
ions, point to the mighty fruits of our enterprise, and 
compare them with theirs? What would our parents 
and relatives then say of our capacities for success in 
life? What would old Delectus have to remark in 
defence of his Greek grammar, and his imposition o1 
penalties upon those who scorned it? Triumph was 
in our every word—triumph was in our every look, 
hope, happiness, friendship, energy, success—all were 
ours. 

We had arranged to walk steadily along the hig! 
road till morning broke, and then take to the fields ; 
by this means we should surely baffle our pursuer: 
should they happen by chance to take the same roa: 
as ourselves, and at the same time place a consider 
able distance between us and the place of our depar- 
ture. This was to be the plan of our campaign 
throughout; at night we would continue our course, 
and in the daytime repose, lying down in fields an 
under hedges, or occasionally resting at a roadside 
inn. What existence more happy could there be thai, 





jolly fan of walking alone about the country at night, 
and the enjoyment of lying down in the sun all da) 
and sleeping as long and as soundly as we chose! 

On we sped, talking and laughing, and perfect! 
content with ourselves and the whole world beside 
Were there ever two such plucky fellows as we, an: 
was there ever such a gigantic lark us the presenti 
Trottleton lit the pipe, and we declared we’d smok. 
in turn the whole night. It seemed to us, indee 
that now in our great treedom we’d never do an) 
thing else but smoke, for it was a thing most strict: 
forbidden at Dr. Delectus’s establishment, and fv) 
that reason esteemed a luxury of the loftiest kin 
When I say “ for that reason ” esteemed a luxury, . 
speak advisedly, fur, truth to tell, [ had never up t 
that moment been able to make out any other reas« 
why it should be so; in me, it habitually produce: 
feelings the reverse of agreeable; and to judgegl. 
the atjer effects I had observed in some of my a 
quaintances, my constitution did not appear to |) 
peculiar in this respect. 

Trottleton was reputed a mighty smoker, and y« 
Trottleton, even upon this auspicious occasion, seer 
ed not to be so veritable a “ glutton ” of the fr: 
grant fumes as one might naturally have expecte: 
It is true, at first the smoke came hot and fast; ea 
puff was ejected with a force worthy of an adept ; 
the art, and accompanied by 4 report sometimes « 
most startling in its vigor, The whole process, i 
deed, in Trottleton’s able hands, seemed much 
resemble the firing of acannon. First there was t)., 
fire, where the materials were in combustion; then 
volume of smoke from the deep cavity within; av 
then a sharp shock or concussion, produced either | 
the opening or the shutting of the lips, but which \ 
could not exactly see. But after a while, all this w:: 
changed, and apparently for the worse; the clouds : 
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stavke which he had sent skimming through the cle: 
light air decreased both in volume and rapidity; a1... 
another process, that of expectoration, set in wi. 
astonishing virulence; the pipe seemed nut so firm: 
held between the teeth as heretofore, and a certa)) 
dropping of the lower jaw betukened either strain; 
absence of mind, or a great lack of physical energy : 
those parts. 

After 4 while, he banded it to me, and the expre 
sion of his face as he did so was heart-rending iu t! 
extreme, If there was ever a look of noble self-dey 
tion, it was that depicted upon Lis countenance. 
seemed to say, “ See, I am suffering martyrdom; | 
18 hot the cause noble? Prove yourself worthy 
your companion.” But as in reality he said nothi) 
at all, perkaps his looks belied him. As in du 
bound, I took the pipe, and applied myself to it w 
4 stern determination to do my best. It was not: 
nothing that 1 bad emancipated myself from 1. 
thraidom of school, and it behoved me to prove th 
self a man; the first step towards which, as is w 
known, is to exhibit a confirmed propensity for | 

“0. I endeavored to imitate the Trottleton m: 
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t mind, the really valiant soul, is not proved by 
*quaintance with first aorists or paulo-post fu- 
. Such was the gist of my reflections. 
» hud gone to bed only partially undressed, dis- 
aging, moreover, to the best of our ability, all 
ersation for that night; and as one by one our 
vanions dropped off to sleep, we began cautiously 
gradually to resume our full habiliments. Luck- 
‘rottleton slept in the same dormitory as me, 
from the deep shadow cast upon his bed, I could 
hat he was awake, and making preparations for 
nm. Silence, for the most part, reigned around, 
lence broken but by the nasal respirations of 
>» whose slumber was not of that sweet and gentle 
usually assigned to youth. Everything now 
nded upon caution and the utmost circumspec- 
It had been arranged that one of us should 
avery one in turn inthe room if he was awake 
re either dared to speak to the other. That office 
fallen to Trottleton’s lot, and about half-past 
en o’clock, I should think, upon that eventful 
t, he commenced his series of interrogatories. 
manner in which Trottleton accomplished this 
ate task remains to this day rooted in my recol- 
on as an undying proofof the strength of mind 
tact of that remarkable character. To each in 
, a8 though casually, he addressed some obser- 
on, without even the semblance of what his ob- 
in doing so really was, nor ceased till no doubt 
1 possibly remain upon the minds of either of us 
heir perfect somnolency; then, at length, sitting 
in his bed, and looking over towards mine, he 
, * Bilkes, are you awake?” 
Yes,” I replied, my teeth just chattering a little, 
igh whether from cold or any other cause, 1 can- 
now say fur certain. In another moment he was 
my side, and a deep and earnest consultation en- 
|. Itis a common figure of speech, that of per- 
“laying their heads together ;’’ but upon this 
sion, it was literally this which Trottleton and I 
Lying down side by side, with our heads resting 
n the same pillow, we discussed the past, the 
ent and the future; we swore eternal amity to 
| other, and once more reviewed our prospects 
our hopes. We determined to wait till about an 
r later, to “‘make assurance doubly sure,” and 
time to every one in the other parts of the house 
0 to bed, it being but natural to suppose that Dr. 
sctus and his family did not keep quite such early 
rs as we were of necessity compelled todo. It 
resolved, moreover, that Trotileton should re- 
1 to his own bed, and that we should both wait in 
ice the signal to be given by him. This signal 
ld simply consist of his getting up, and proceed- 
upon his way, when he thought the propitious 
nent had arrived. That hour was one of terrible 
yense to both, of terrible inquietude to me. It 
wed,-what least of all I desired, a breathing time 
eflect upon what I was about to do. Now I pic- 
dd us to myself discovered at the moment when 
mph seemed assured, and now dragged ignomini- 
ly back mid the jeers and merriment of our school- 
es. Now, for the first time, I began to ask myself 
question, Whitherto did all this tend? and, even 
posing our the most lete, what was to 
pen then? And then I thought of my parents, 
/what they would probably say, and of the dark, 
ertain future ahead. At one time I had almost 
le up my mind to secede at once from all complic- 
in the affair, when just then I saw Trottleton rise 
wly from his bed, place his finger upon his lips, 
| proceed silently towards the door. Ere I could 
ak, or make a sign to him to pause, he was gone. 
‘here was but one thing now to be done—to follow. 
vould be mean beyond all prcedent to forsake him 
v; he, too, who had taken so much up :n himself, 
i who boldly led the way. With bated breath, I 
e in my turn, and stole like a ghost through the 
t dormitory. If any one had seen my face, I am 
suaded he would have taken me for a spectre. No 
> moved; the boards scarcely creaked beneath my 
eless feet, and I reavhed the door and my compan- 
It would be almost impossible for me to relate 
letail every incident that occurred from this point. 
seems to me that I should fill a volume were [ to 
empt to describe all that accompanied the descent 
the stairs alone, which yet occupied us scarce more 
ina minute. Every creak of the boards, every 
ain of the banisters, would require a history to it- 
f, fur the emotions which these events occasioned 
> such as I have never since experienced in life. 
| the blood seemed suddenly to have left the rest of 
r head, and taken refuge in the summit of my 
Ip; while the pulsations of my heart I can only 
npare to the thumping of a big drum in a volun- 
r bund. How we managed it 1 know not, or what 
ngers we encountered or escaped. Everything 
med to favor our design; in process of time the 
ndow was reached, was gently opened and let down 
ain; the fresh air blew upon our foreheads, and we 
re clear of the house. With the speed of lightning 
ran to the tree which contained our stock of trav- 
ing commodities, then to the portion of the wall 
at we had marked out for assault—a leg up—one 
rrified look behind to see that we were not already 
irsued, an exclamation of triumph, a warm embrace 
1 we were free! 
It was a beautiful starlight night about the middle 
October, when Trottleton and I stood upon the 
gh road together, arme! with our sturdy cudgels, 
rapped in our new winter great coats, provided 
th one pound two shillings and sixpence in money, 
<i 1 don’t know how much wealth in the form of 
it bread and butter, packed in paper, and prepared 
seek our fortunes in the world. It was just sufti- 
sntly cold to make exercise agreeable, and the clock 
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of the village church struck one as we passed it upon 
our left, and made for the open country. Nothing 
could now exceed the hilarity of our spirits and the 
glorious sense of liberty which quickened the blood 
within our veins. Trottleton, I am inclined to think, 
had never given way to gloomy furebodings to the 
extent that 1 had permitted myself to do, though still 
he had had his dark moments, I have no doubt. The 
rashness of the adventure had no doubt occurred to 
his mind as to mine, though possibly not with the 
same force and vividness. However that might have 
been, neither of us felt anything of the sort now; we 
had accomplished what appeared to us the most diffi- 
cult part of our undertaking—we had absolutely got 
clear of our prison and all its terrors; we had many 
hours’ start before our flight would in all probability 
be discovered; and we felt inclined to blot out the 
past from our recollections, and live only for the bril- 
liant future. How could | ever have contemplated 
giving up the scheme? (I reflected now). How could 
lever have been so dastardly and foolish? Not for 
worlds would | let Trottleton know that such a pur- 
pose had ever been within my thoughts, scarcely even 
could I persuade myself that it actually had begn. 

Our conversation was all of what we would do to 
carve out for ourselves independent careers, and of 
what would be said of us by our schoolmates in our 

1 What 1 easier, as we walked there 
upon the broad high road in the bright and silent 
night—wbat seemed easier for us, overflowing with 
youth, and health, and spirits, than to take our own 
part in the great concerns of men—to make for our- 
selves reputation and fortune commensurate with 
the ideas of such which we shared, and returning 
after the lapse of years to our less spirited compan- 
ions, point to the mighty fruits of our enterprise, and 
compare them with theirs? What would our parents 
and relatives then say of our capacities for success in 
life? What would old Delectus have to remark in 
defence of his Greek grammar, and his imposition of 
penalties upon those who scorned it? Triumph was 
in our every word—triumph was in our every look; 
hope, happiness, friendship, energy, success—all were 
ours. 

We had arranged to walk steadily along the high 
road till morning broke, and then take to the fields; 
by this means we should surely baffle our pursuers 
should they happen by chance to take the same road 





of going off with a bang, but the smoke somehow got 
confused between my windpipe and nostrils, and gave 
me a violent fit of coughing. 1 then adopted the 
traditional oriental style of a prolonged suck, and I 
found this, if not more gratifying, at least less hurt- 
ful. But after a little while I felt that I could not 
stand it much longer. The road upon which I walked 
seemed to turn round and round, the landscape to 
dance before my eyes, and with a peculiarly unpleas- 
ant feeling about the stomach and head, I resigned 
all attempts to conquer my repugnance, and returned 
the pipe to my companion. 

A deep gloom seemed now to have settled upon 
both of us; Trottleton had not spoken a word for 
many minutes, and I did not feel in the humor to 
break the silence. Whether it was the tobacco— 
which, nevertheless, is not reputed to have an unso- 
ciable effect—or what not, I can’t say, but neither of 
us felt so well inclined towards the other as at start- 
ing; an undefined sense of injury apparently had 
possessed us both. Meanwhile, we continued at a 
rapid pace upon our way, and must now have started 
about two hours, and walked, probably, about seven 
miles. Neither of us as yet had begun to feel tired, 
for the excitement and novelty of our position had 
kept us up. The sky, which had been clear as possi- 
ble some couple of hours before, began to be overcast, 
and large fleecy masses of vapor to obtrude them- 
selves between the moon and us. All of a sudden, a 
thought occurred to Trottleton. He turned as pale 
as death—paler, even, than when he had handed me 
the dreadful pipe. “By jingo! suppose it should 
rain!” , 

We both stood stock-still ina moment; we stared 
at each other mutely; we were appalled at the 
thought! In all our calculations, we had never cal- 
culated—among all our arrangements, we had never 
arranged for this! Suppose it should rain, what 
would we do? We both stood stock-still; we looked 
at each other, but neither volunteered a suggestion. 
It was the second blow we had received already— 
the pipe I conceive to have been the first. Then we 
both began to speak at once. ‘O, there was no 
danger of rain, not the least signs of it, at all events; 
it was sure to be fine, and even if it wasn’t—if there 
did happen to be a shower—we could take shelter 
until it was over. What was a little wet tous? We 
must not think of such paltry considerations.” And 





as ourselves, and at the same time place a ider- 
able distance between us and the place of our depar- 
ture. This was to be the plan of our campaign 
throughout; at night we would continue our course, 
and in the daytime repose, lying down in fields and 
under hedges, or occasionally resting at a roadside 
inn. What existence more happy could there be than 
this? No lessons, no fixed hours for anything, the 
jolly fun of walking alone about the country at night, 
and the enjoyment of lying down in the sun all day 
and sleeping as long and as soundly as we chose! 

On we sped, talking and laughing, and perfectly 
content with ourselves and the whole world beside. 
Were there ever two such plucky fellows as we, and 
was there ever such a gigantic lark as the present! 
Trottleton lit the pipe, and we declared we’d smoke 
in turn the whole night. It seemed to us, indeed, 
that now in our great treedom we’d never do any- 
thing else but smoke, for it was a thing most strictly 
forbidden at Dr. Delectus’s establishment, and for 
that reason esteemed a luxury of the loftiest kind. 
When I say “ for that reason ” esteemed a luxury, I 
speak advisedly, fur, truth to tell, [ had never up to 
that moment been able to make out any other reason 
why it should be so; in me, it habitually produced 
feelings the reverse of agreeable; and to judgeg by 
the after effects I had observed in some of my ac- 
quaintances, my constitution did not appear to be 
peculiar in this respect. 6 

Trottleton was reputed a mighty smoker, and yet 
Trottleton, even upon this auspicious occasion, seem- 
ed not to be so veritable a “ glutton ” of the tra- 
grant fumes as one might naturally have expected. 
It is true, at tirst the smoke came hot and fast; each 
puff was ejected with a force worthy of an adept at 
the art, and accompanied by a report sometimes al- 
most startling in its vigor. The whole process, in- 
deed, in Trottleton’s able hands, seemed much to 
resemble the firing of acannon. First there was the 
fire, where the materials were in combustion; then a 
volume of smoke from the deep cavity within; and 
then a sharp shock or concussion, produced either by 
the opening or the shutting of the lips, but which I 
could not exactly see. But after a while, all this was 
changed, and apparently for the worse; the clouds of 
smoke which he had sent skimming through the clear 
light air decreased both in volume and rapidity; and 
another process, that of expectoration, set in with 
astonishing virulence; the pipe seemed not so firmly 
held between the teeth as heretofore, and a certain 
dropping of the lower jaw betokened either a strange 
absence of mind, or a great lack of physical energy in 
those parts. 

Atter a while, he handed it to me, and the expres- 
sion of his face as he did so was heart-rending in the 
extreme. If there was ever a look of noble self-devo- 
tion, it was that depicted upon his countenance. It 
seemed to say, “ See, I am suffering martyrdom; but 
isnot the cause noble? Prove yourself worthy of 
your companion.” But as in reality he said nothing 
at all, perhaps his looks belied him. As in duty 
bound, I took the pipe, and applied myself to it with 
@ stern determination to do my best. It was not for 
nothing that I had emancipated myself from the 
thraidom of school, and it behoved me to prove my- 
self a man; the first step towards which, as is well 
known, is to exhibit a confirmed propensity fur to- 
bacco. I endeavored to imitate the ‘Trottleton mode 





wer Jour walk, rather elated, I think, than 
otherwise at the prospect of another difficulty in our 
programme, which, from its simplicity, began now to 
pall upon us. Somehow, after one has walked seven 
or eight miles without feeling tired, itis an error to 
suppose that a rest is a harmless indulgence—it is a 
gross mistake to imagine that it is an advantage. 
This remark applies especially to walking at night. 
One may go on for a good long time at a stretch 
when his thoughts are fully occupied by something 
else; but let him pause for ever so short a time, if 
only to take breath and look around him—let him 
once but lose his stride, as it were—and he will not 
easily get into it again. One starts off upon an un- 
dertaking fresh, with the mind full of it, and as long 
as the progress keeps pace with the thoughts, both 
work harmoniously together; but let either be inter- 
rupted, let a pause but once occur, and immediately 
the wants and necessities of the present make them- 
selves manitest—the fact takes the place of the idea. 
Thus was it with us; as long as we had kept onata 
rattling pace with only one end in view—that of 
placing the greatest possible distance between our- 
selves and Dr. Delectus—we had felt no fatigue; but 
once we had stopped, though only for ever so short a 
time, and allowed our thoughts to divert from the 
one narrow channel, that instant was the charm 
broken, and we felt that we were but human, and 
the way long. 1t must be remembered that we had had 
no sleep whatever that night, and that the reaction 
from the great excitement of the past few hours was 
beginning to set in; it was, then, with somewhat 
lagging steps and drooping energy that we com- 
menced the ascent of a steep dill at the end of about 
the third hour of our flight. Still we held on. 
Neither of us iiked to be the first to give in, though 
each guessed pretty well what the other felt. At 
length Trottleton led the way. ‘“ Bilkes,” he said, 
** what do you say to something to eat? I’m getting 
hungry—aren’t you? 

This was evidently a compromise, and, as such, I 
gladly accepted it. Hungry I was not in the least, 
but eating afforded a pretext for rest. I observed 
that, ‘ that was just what I was going to propose ”— 
which was not true—and that I was ‘‘ beginning to 
feel the want of something ’”’—which was. We sat 
ourselves down by the side ofthe road; the bread 
and butter was produced, and we fell to. That rest. 
was very grateful, and, somehow, so was the bread 
and butter too. Not hungry at tirst, it was astonish- 
ing what justice we did to it nevertheless; neither 
appeared inclined towards economy of provisions, for 
eating included resting, and resting included now 
almost everything that we desired. At last, all was 
finished; the provender that we had calculated upon 
lasting us for the first two days, at least, of our 
travels was consumed all at one sitting, and that, too 
really more to pass the time than anything else. 
And now, what was to be done? Neither of us felt 
inclined to move, and yet it was rather dreary sitting 
there upon the barren road. However independent, 
too, it might be in theory, it was anything but in- 
spiring in fact—our joints getting stiffer and stiffer 
every moment, our heads getting heavier and heavier, 
the visions of the snug, warm beds that we had left 
forced themselves upon our minds unbidden, and the 
comparisons which they suggested were far from en- 





couraging to our spirits. 1t was beginning to get 


‘very cold, too; it was just that hour before dawn 
when it does get very cold, and a damp fog began to 
rise from the land, and meet a drizzly mist that 
descended from the sky. We began to shiver be- 
neath our greatcoats; we dared not look at each 
other, for we knew that hopelessness was on either 
face; we dared not propose to renew our ascent, for 
neither felt equal to the task; we dared not go to 
sleep where we were; even in our wildest schemes, 
we had only proposed that for day and sunshine, 


It was a lonely part of the country, and there was 
no village within a couple of miles along the road; 
habitations there were here and there, but it was our 
policy to avoid those, lest we might thereby be traced. 
At last we could stand it no longer; the cold and 
damp were eating into our bones, and with desperate 
resolution we recommenced our walk. Hitherto, we 
had met no one upon our way; the road had been as 
deserted of passengers as though it were a track 
through a desert, or a path on the boundless prairie; 
but just as we reached the top of the hill, we heard 
a sound behind us; it was of a vehicle coming rapid- 
ly along, then toilsomely climbing the hill which we 
had just surmounted. A sudden panic seized us. 
What we believed it was, whether a pursuer, or a 
highwayman, or an ogre, I cannot say; but the same 
idea occurred to us simultaneously, and with one 
accord we scrambled over the ditch by the roadside, 
and ran as fast as our legs could carry us far into the 
fields and tilled lands that spread on every side. 
Breathless, and almost exhausted, we pulled up after 
about a quarter of a mile’s run, and falling into each 
other’s arm, fairly sobbed with weariness and affright. 
Poor youths! it was indeed a severe trial for us, that 
of wandering about an unknown country on a cold 
October morning, without any previous rest, and 
with small prospect of any. Presently, this violent 
paroxysm passed away, and we felt mutually ashamed 
of our weakness. The fact was, excitement and want 
of sleep had made us highly nervous, and almost any 
cause was sufficient of itself to agitate our already 
shaken systems. Once more now we grasped’ our 
sturdy sticks; we retraced our hasty steps, and the 
dawn was just breaking in the east as we regained 
the high road, and continued our way. Our conver- 
sation now took a serious turn; the first part of our 


‘undertaking had been accomplished, but what was 


to be done next? Our experience, short as it had 
been, pleaded strongly against that part of the design 
which assumed the fields as our natural resting- 
places, and after a prolonged digcussion, it was de- 
cided that we should halt at the first village we met, 
and conceal ourselves there, and rest for the day. It 
was now daylight; signs of life began to manifest 
themselves, and with inexpressible pleasure, we saw 
the steeple of achurch not very far ahead. Weary 
and footsore, worn out in mind and body, we entered 
the little village about eight o’clock, having walked 
not less than fourteen miles from the time we had 
started up to the present. 

We entered the inn, and inquired for beds. A 
comely damsel behind the bar regarded us somewhat 
askance as we did so, and a conversation took place 
between her and some invisible power before it was 
decided that we could be accommodated. Atlength, 
in consideration of a prepayment of one-and-sixpence 
each, the bargain was struck, and almost before we 
could have been reasonably supposen to have known 
where our beds were, we were undressed, and in 
them, and asleep. What a sleep that was! For 
twelve mortal hours, I am persuaded that I never 
budged; for twelve mortal hours, I am persuaded 
that I should have slept on, had not repeated pound- 
ings at the door at length brought me to my senses. 
When I at length got up, it was pitch-dark, night 
had set in, and the wind was howling ominously 
without. 

“Where is my friend?” I inquired of a stalwart 
handmaid. 

“ Down stairs, sir, having his dinner; he said he 
couldn’t wait any longer for you.” 

‘*‘ Just like him; Trottleton always had an eye to 
the main chance, and as long as number one was 
well provided for, he did not bother himself much 
about any other. 

We dined that day upon all the <lelicacies which 
the inn could afford, and wound up witha jorum of 
good whiskey-toddy, made with our own hands; no 
insulting pretence here of being put off with a wine- 
glassful out of somebody else’s tumbler—nothing of 
that for us; witha knowledge of means amounting 
to intuition, and with a success entirely commensu- 
rate with our knowledge, we brewed the jovial brew, 
and I don’t think Trottleton ever winked once from 
the time that he first put the glass to his lips to the 
time that he finally laid it down drained to the very 
dregs. Then came the all-important question, what 
was to be done that night? Trottleton, on whom 
the liquor was beginning to take effect, was for stay- 
ing where we were; but to this I was sternly op- 
posed. Was this the way, then, that we were to 
make our fortunes in the world? and what hope 
could we have for the future, if we allowed ourselves 
to shirk our duty the very first day? It is true that 
Trottleton, who was always horribly material where 
self-indulgence was concerned, rather puzzled me 
by the question, what object would be gained by re- 
peating the performance of last night? but happily, 
without directly answering his question, I was able 
to point out to him in which direction the path of 
duty ley, and at length to bring him over to my 
side. 

It was in vain that an obese landlady and cor- 
pulent landlord strove to deter us from our course; 
in vain that they endeavored to sneer us out of our 
project; in vain, even, that they dropped hints of a 





suspicion that all was not quite right; an extra go of 
toddy brought Trottleton completely and even up- 
roariously to my way of chinking, and having ex- 
pended half-a-sovereign of our little store at our first 
resting-place, we once more took the road to—we 
knew not whither! 

It is needless for me to recount in detail the cir- 
cumstances which attended the remainder of our 
flight; it would be cruel self-torture to make the 
attempt; let me hurry over the events of that night, 
which I have rescued from oblivion but to serve as a 
warning for others. Scarcely had we started when 
Trottleton began to show signs of mental aberration ; 
his gait was unsteady, and his speech marked by 
great indistinctness, For one mortal hour, all my 
endeavors were directed to keeping him steady in his 
course, and trying to get a reasonable answer out of 
him to the multitarious inquiries necessitated by the 
peculiarity of our position; but all tono purpose. If 
expressions of profound affection could be of any com- 
fort to one in his difficulties, then surely I should 
have been comforted, for these were lavished upon 
me without cessation, but for anything else I might 
as well have been talking to a post. At lengtha 
climax to my troubles was reached by his sitting 
down, and positively refusing to go another step. 
Here was a predicament; we were but a few miles 
upon our way; so it immediately occurred to me that 
the best thing to be done was to go back whence we 
came, but for this even it was now too late; back 
or forward he would not go under any circumstances 
whatever, but remain just where he was; I_ might 
leave him if I liked, but he was resolved, and would 
not budge. Nay, now his manner, his very accents 
all changed, and it b soon apparent that Trot- 
tleton was very ill! The rain now commenced, not 
lightly, as in the morning, but a straight, heavy, un- 
compromising down-pour. Almost frantic with des- 
peration, 1 hunted up the only two cottages which 
seemed at all to be within reach, and knocked at the 
doors; but at one they would have nothing to do 
with me, and from the other they drove me away 
with curses. 1 retraced my steps to my companion; 
I half-led, half-dragged him to a rotten shed that 
abutted upon the road, and there, amid rubbish of 
all kinds, with the wind whistling through, and the 
rain driving in, we laid ourselves down, but not to 
sleep—no, no, there was no hope of that. O, the bit- 
ter tears I shed that night. O, the cruel remorse 
that ate into my soul. How I ever survived it, I 
scarce can tell; and as for Trottleton, I thought I 
shotld never see him alive again. That night seemed 
eternal. Again and again I stumbled through the 
dirt, in which we lay, and looked long and anxiously 
to the far horizon for the first streak of light; and 
again and again I returned disappointed, almost 
broken-hearted, and huddled close up to Trottleton, 
to seek and communicate as much warmth as might 
yet subsist in our almost inanimate bodies. How 
pitifully he groaned, and how horribly he seemed to 
suffer; the strong drink had been too much for his 
young head and his young stomach, and both were 
fearfully deranged. Wretched, scaicely alive, as I 
was myself, I could still muster up some compassion 
for my friend’s even more forlorn condition. 

My resolution was taken. No sooner had the sun 
given his first faint indications of light, faint through 
the mass of clouds that almost totally obscured his 
presence, than I tottered to the nearest human hab- 
itation, probably one of those that I had disturbed 
the previous night, and telling the owners my whole 
sad tale, offered them all the money I had, anything 
they chose to ask, in fact, ifthey would but procure 
me some conveyance to bring me back to my school, 
to my Greek grammar, aud the whole weight of Dr. 
Delectus’s just vengeance. What did I care for any 
of these now? I could hardly stand, I could hardly 
speak, and 1 firmly believed that my companion was 
dying. Great was the amazement of the rustics to 
see so unexpected an apparition burst in upon their 
morning meal, and for some time I could not get 
them either to comprehend my narration or the ob- 
ject of my solicitations; they saw in me only a half- 
starved, balf-dead, wholly destitute-looking wretch, 
whom they regarded with suspicion mixed with 
aversion. At length; by dint of persuasion mixed 
with explanation, and the display of the remaining 
half-sovereign we possessed, I got them to rig outa 
covered cart for us with some dry straw; and hoisted 
into this, Trottleton and I took our ignominious way 
back to those walis which we had scaled so trium- 
phant and elate scarce thirty-six hours before. 

We arrived safely at our destination; but Trottle- 
ton was senseless, and I was little better. From the 
cart we were brought straight up to our beds, and 
from these neither of us rose for many days after- 
wards. My more unfortunate companion had re- 
ceived a shock indeed which it took him a much 
longer time to get over, and a severe fever was the 
penalty he had to pay for his rashness. For my 
part, I was sooner through it, for I had not slept 





upon that awful night, and the damp had not entered, 


into my bones, as it had into his, A lecture from Dr. 
Delectus, and a scolding from home, was all the 
further punishment either of us ever received for his 
fully; it was considered—and wisely—that a retribu- 
tion which had come so immediately and directly 
from a transgression, would but be weakened in its 
effects by any external pressure. For my part, I 
know I have since gone through the whole Greek 
grammar more than once, I have been punished with 
impositionus for my deticiencies, and threatened with 
flegeliation for my more serious faults, but never 
have I again tried to escape either the one or the 
other by means of the expedient of “ Running 
Away.” 
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THE MUSIC OF CHILDHOOD. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





When I hear the waters fretting, 
When I see the chestnut letting 
All her lovely blossoms falter down, I think, * Alas! the 
day. 
Once with magical sweet singing, 
Blackbirds set the woodland ringing, 
That awake no more while April hours wear themselves 
away. 


In our hearts fair hopes lay smiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling; 
And there hung a mist of blue-bells on the slope and 
down the dell; 
And we talked of joy and splendor 
That the years unborn would render— 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for they 
knew it well. 


Piping, fluting, “* Bees are humming, 
April's here and summer's coming, 
Don't forget us when you walk, a man with men, in 
pride and joy. 
Think on us in alleys shady, 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer days have we to hope for, little girl and boy. 


* Laugh and play, O lisping waters! 
Lull our downy sons and daughters. 
Come, O wind! and rock their leafy cradle in thy wan- 
derings coy; 
When they wake we'll end the measure 
With a wild, sweet cry of pleasure, 
Anda ‘Hey down derry, let’s be merry,’ little girl and 
boy!" 


> 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNCLE PHIN. 


BY CALEB RUSSETT. 





Ir would be difficult to find, in searching the world 
over, an individual like the subject of our sketch, who 
was universally known under the soubriquet of ‘‘ Un- 
cle Phin.” His quaint original humor, his genial 
social nature, will long be remembered, and, “‘ take 
him all in all, we shall never see his like again.” It 
would be hard to conceive a greater bundle of eccen- 
tricities and oddities thrown together in one man, 
than was concentrated in Phineas H——. Com- 
mencing the world as a manufacturer of woolen 
goods, with the capital of only his head and hands to 
help him, he gradually, by untiring industry and 
perseverance, amassed a fortune; yet in the heyday 
of prosperity he retained his primitive habits of so- 
ciality and odd-fashioned manner of speech, to the 
close of life. 

A large pond which gave the motive power to the 
factory was famed far and near for being well-stocked 
with fish, which made it quite a place of resort to 
people of angling propensities. The result was, as it 
often happens in business when overdone, so many 
engaged in it, as destroyed its value as a fishing 
ground. This fact led Uncle Phin to pass a law, im- 
mutable as the Medes and Persians, that no person 
under any pretence whatever, should throw a line 
into the water, for the space of five years, under pen- 
alty of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
As a natural consequence, every angler was seized 
with a morbid desire, from that time and henceforth, 
to seduce the finny tribe from their native element 
in that particular locality xolens volens. The quaint 
sentiment, “a stick and a string, a worm at one end, 
a fool at the other,” found no answering comment in 
their minds. The law, and Uncle Phin thrown in 
with it, had but little weight at the start, but finally 
the statute and its supporter triumphed, with only 
one exception, which is now given. 

One wet, drizzly morning in June, one of the ope- 
ratives ran into the factory with the information that 
*‘ Daddy Moores” was fishing some distance off, on 
the other side of the pond. Let it be mentioned here, 
en passant, that the old man in question was deaf as 
anadder. Losing no time, Uncle Phin rushed oat, 
and approaching within hailing distance, cried out at 
the top of his voice: 

“I say, Mr. Moores; take off that are pickereel 
bait.” : 

Jerking his hook out of the water, and laying his 
pole on the ground, he clapped one hand to his ear 
in the fashion of a speaking trumpet, and responded: 

“cc Hey?” 

“JT say, you blarsted old fool, take off that are pick- 
ere-el bait, in double quick time, if you know what’s 
good for ye.” 

“Mr. Harlow went up to Mr. Spear’s to work,” 
shouted the old man, in his loudest key. 

“ You miserable old skunk; take off that are pick- 
ereel bait, I say.” 

“ He went afore breakfast, and wont be back afore 
night,” responded the old man, at the same time 
thee wing inghis hook and resuming bis favorite pas- 
time. 

Uncle Phin looked en this cool proceeding for a 
moment with mingled feelings, in which the ludic- 
rous aspect of the affair and the enormity of the of- 
fence seemed equally blended in his mind, but finally 
turned oa his heel, muttering, ‘‘ Fish and be hanged.” 
He did fish, and bere off a large string as a trophy of 
the morning’s work. 

The nearest church was some three or four miles 
distant, consequently a third service was frequently 
held on the Sabbath, at the village hall. One atter- 
noon or evening, in the middle of autumn, the cus- 
tomary meeting was convened at the usual place. 
The weather was raw and chilly, which made it nec- 





essary to warm the room. The genial atmosphere 
drew out from their hiding-places around the win- 
dows a multitude of wasps. The preacher had 
warmed up with the subject, which, added to the 
heat of the room, made the perspiration stand in 
thick beads on his forehead. One of these insects, 
perhaps thinking, if wasps have the power to reflect 
at all, that the minister’s face was a more desirable 
“road to travel,” than the cold chinks of the win- 
dows, commenced a slow perambulating walk on the 
facial muscles, and when that thoroughfare became 
too hot to be comfortable, would cool off on the white 
cravat, and then again resume his rounds. Uncle 
Phin watched the scene with interest. At length, 
fearing the preacher might suppose an obtrusive fly 
was in the wrong pew, and attempt to brush it off, 
whereby he would get most outrageously stung, in 
which ministerial dignity, the solemnity of the place 
and the occasion, would alike be forgotten, he deter- 
mined to delay no longer, where delays were so dan- 
gerous, but arrest the offender on the spot, then and 
there. Hastily taking out a flag handkerchief from 
the bottom of his hat, and approaching the platform 
with a catlike tread, he raised his hand aloft with 
the “wiper” inside of it, and cried out, “Stop a 
minute, Mr. Speaker, while I take that are wasp 
from your face.”? At the same time, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he seized the offending insect with 
a grip that would have crushed a much larger object 
into atoms, and shaking the contents on the flour, 
ground the defunct under his heel with a force that 
left neither sting nor wasp behind. The “ feelinks” 
of the “speaker” and the audience, may be better 
imagined than described. Afterwards, in apologiz- 
ing for the liberty he had taken, he remarked: 

‘* When I seed your face all kivered with ‘ lather,’ 
and that are wasp a’most ready to shoot his arrow, 
human natur couldn’t stand it any longer. I ris 
right up in my seat to kill the feller afore he had a 
chance to shoot. They do sting most swearingly, 
that’s a fact, andif he had done it, you would have 
yelled right out in meeting. You couldn’t have 
helped it.” 

The minister smiled, thanked him, and replied that 
he should have no doubt uttered an exclamation of 
pain in spite of the solemnity of the hour. 

At another time while returning from New York in 
a private carriage,for be it known railroads were then 
unknown, with his pocket-book well stuffed with bills 
from sales of cloth, he overtook a pedestrian travel- 
ling in the same direction, who looked dusty and 
weary. With his usual courtesy he invited the 
stranger to take a seat in his carriage, which offer 
was gratefully accepted. After riding some distance, 
in which Uncle Phin narrowly scanned the features 
of his passenger, he cried out: 

**Pears to me I’ve seen you afore, but where I 
can’t tell.” 

“ Very likely,” said the other ; “my name is Brown. 
Yours, if I mistake not, is Phineas H——.” 

* Jes so. How are you, Brown?” at the same time 
giving him a hearty grip of the hand. “I haven’t 
seen you sence we were boys. Wot you doin’ on? 
Wot ye drivin’ at these days.” 

* A little of everything,” replied Brown. “ Latter- 
ly I have been connected with exhibitions of legerde- 
main, in which I manage to eke out a living.” 

“Show! Du tell! Potter tricks, hey? I never 
thought it needed much Indian suet to stand behind 
a table, with two or three more fellers behind a cur- 
tain to help, and du them things—sleight o’ hand 
performances. I’ve hearn tell of chaps ’cute enough 
to take a feller’s money right from under hi nosein 
open, broad daylight without his knowing on’t, but 
I'd like to see the man that can take that,” at the 
same time slapping his breast. 

“I do not know that I could take a man’s money 
without his knowledge,” said Brown; “but I have 
seen those vastly more clever than myself that I 
think could do it with very little trouble.” 

“‘ Look-a-here, Brown; thar’s ten thousand dollars 
right in there,” slapping hi§ breast again, “and I’ll 
give five hunderd on’t to any live man who’ll take it 
without my knowin’ it, or any way without usin’ 
force.” 

“IT don’t pretend to say I can do it,” repeated 
Brown; ‘but there are those who can, and if you are 
particularly desirous to test the matter, in due time, 
[ll find the man!”’ 

“Bring him on; I’m ready for him,” was the 
reply. 

In a short time the conversation turned on the 
political questions of the day, in which both became 
excited to a high pitch. Both beat the air furiously, 
like men threshing grain. Brown slapped Uncle. 
Phin on the shoulder in the heat of argument, and 
Uncle Phin slapped Brown. Wayfarers who met 
them speculated on the probabilities of which would 
be the winning side—weight or muscle, and cast a 
lingering, longing lock behind, as if they would like 
to be near the ring on the closing rounds, to bet on 
the odds. At length a hotel loomed in sight, at which 
the horse quickened his pace, with instinctive knowl- 
edge that his master would draw rein at the door. 

“ By the powers of mud!” ejaculated Uncle Phin, 
wiping his heated brow with a handkerchief. ‘ We 
must let the creetur have some oats, and at the same 
time we’ll wet our whistles to blow a merry tune, if 
thar’s any vartue in ‘New Endland.’” 

Mine host greeted the new-comer with a hearty 
warmth that plainly showed one of the guests was no 
stranger to that hostelrie. 

* How are ye, Uncle Phin? Glad to see ye. 
take the horse. What’ll ye have?” 

“ Don’t agravate a man’s feelin’s by sich a question. 


Jim, 


_ I'll take a leetle water weakened with ’stilled molas- 








ses, with an egg in it, both hot an’ strong. The Irish- 
man told the sarvant-gal to put the butter on one 
plate, and the flies on ’tother, and he’d mix ’em to 
suit himself, but I’m not so partic’lar, I'll take the 
ingredints mixed. Brown, and everybody else, call 
for that you mind to, and I’ll pay for’t if the wallet 
don’t break.” 

The loungers of the bar-room now gathered round, 
for when the loggerheads were drawn from the fire- 
place Uncle Phin was in his clement, and it was diffi- 
cult to say which was enjoyed most, the egg-nog or 
his stories. When the mug was in his hand it seemed 
as if he was loath to part with it, which together 
with the anecdotes, laste’ much longer than the time 
consumed by the horse in eating his oats. He often 
remarked at such times, that he was like the Indian 
squaw who wished her throat a mile in length, so as 
to taste the liquor all the way going down. 

The mug and stories being finished, he drew forth 
the change from his purse, at the same time striking 
his breast to see if it was all right there. The result 
was not satisfactory. He slapped again with power 
enough, to use his own language, *‘to knock the 
money into next week.” His features became livid 
in expression, the muscles of his face worked fearful- 
ly, and his eyes, to use his own words afterwards, 
“hung out enough to hang a leather apron on.” 

“ By the living darntion!” he yelled, at the same 
time striking the counter with a force that made the 
glasses and decanters dance a hornpipe: “by the 
living darntion! I’ve lost my pocket-book!”” 

The bystanders drew around with expressions of 
sympathy. ‘Ten thousand dollars! Whew! That 
is a mighty big pile to lose anyway,” ran from mouth 
to mouth. None were louder in expressions of con- 
dolence than Brown. He assisted in searching every 
pocket, but to no avail. The pocket-book could not 
be found. When Uncle Phin was fully satisfied he 
cried out to the landlord: 

“Tell your ostler to bring out that are horse 
quicker’n lightning. Brown, we must go back and 
find that are money, or Dolly H—— will sleep cold a 
few nights longer.’”’* 

No,” said Brown, “I'll remain here and await 
your return.” 

“By the Jehosaphat! you'll do no sich thing. 
You must go back and help look for’t; for I tell ye it 
shall be found at some rate or nuther.” 

The horse was now at the door. Brown reluctantly 
stepped into the vehicle, but once seated, he opened 
his whole artillery of language, of which he possessed 
unlimited command, to divert the mind of his com- 
panion from the loss, for reasons which will presently 
appear. In ashort time the conversation glided im- 
perceptibly into the channel of politics, and the same 
scene of gesticulation was enacted over again. At 
length, Brown, as the temporary excitement had 
cooled off, declared he would ride no further. Said 
he didn’t believe that a thorough search had been 
made, and until that was done, it was no use to 
proceed. 

“You know better,” said Uncle Phin, testily. 
“You helped examine me yourself, and you know it 
couldn’t be found.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Brown, “ to gratify my whim 
please examine again.” 

Uncle Phin struck his breast. The pocket-book was 
there! He drew it out hastily, examined the contents, 
which were safe and entire. He stopped the horse, 
gazed at his companion searchingly for the space of a 
minute. A mischievous twinkle in the eye of his 
companion, which could not wholly be repressed, 
fully explained the mysterious disappearance of the 
pocket-book. He slowly turned the horse round. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, Brown,” said he, ‘‘ I'll give 
you five dollars, if you’ll explain how you did that 
are. You did it slick as grease. I’ll acknowledge the 
corn, and pay for’t, too, when we get back to the 
tavern.” 

“Nonsense,” said Brown. ‘ How can you suppose 
for one moment that I could perform a feat like that? 
It is utterly absurd to imagine that any man could 
take a pocket-book under your very nose from your 
breast pocket, without your knowledge.” 

This was adding insult to injury, to make one eat 
his own words in this summary manner. The last 
feather was laid on the camel’s back. 

** Will you own up to it or not,” yelled the irate old 
man. 

“No!” said Brown. 
hundred dollars.” 

“Then get out of the carriage,” roared Uncle Phin, 
in a rage. : 

As Brown descended to the ground, he exclaimed: 

** Accept my farewell regards, and tell your friends 
yonder, at the hotel, that you have been done most 
essentially Brown.” 

“ Kadap!” shouted the old gentleman, to his horse. 
A vigorous application of the “braid” soon separated 
them from each other’s view, but not before a hearty 
horselaugh was wafted on the breeze to Uncle 
Phin’s ears. 

On one occasion he was selected to act as bearer, at 
the funeral of a man, who might be considered heavier 
than he, which was saying a great deal. Asthe grave 
was not a very long distance from the house of the 
deceased, the coffin was borne by the bearers on foot. 
The procession had proceeded but a short distance, 
when Uncle Phin exclaimed in a deep, stentorian 
tone, whose lightest whisper at any time was like a 
young earthquake: 

‘** Set down the bier.” 





“Tf I did, I should claim five 





* On the eve of the battle at Bennington, General 
Stark is said to have remarked, ‘**We must whip out 
those Britishers, or Molly Stark will be a widow.” 








The request, or rather cc d, was plied 
with. Taking off his hat, and withdrawing there- 
from the inevitable pocket-handkerchiet, and wiping 
the large drops of perspiration from his brow, he 
ejaculated: 

“ This is plaguy hard work, neighbors.” Pointing 
to the coffin, he added, “ He’s a soggy old devil, 1 tell 
yenow. Take up the bier.” 

On returning to the house, he said to one of the 
sons of the deceased, which was meant to be in an 
under-tone: 

“Knew him afore you was hatched. He was a 
darned smart boy when he was young. ’Cute asa 
new jackknife. But between you an’ me,” sinking 
his voice to a confidential whisper, “if we'd gone 
much furder, I should ha’ been ready to change 
places with him.” 

At a preliminary meeting before election, he was 
nominated as a candidate for representative to the 
general court. When it was made known to him, he 
replied to his informant: 

“Tell ’em I shan’t sarve. But if I did, ld make 
the wool fly among them Boston fellers, like a bag of 
fleas in a hornet’s nest.” 

He was finally prevailed on to accept, and was 
elected to “‘sarve,” but whether he made ‘the wool 
fly among them Boston fellers,” the deponent further 
saith not. 
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(Translated expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


The Devil und his Fashionable Wife, 


AN ITALIAN FABLE. 





BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 





‘IT was a long time ago that the devil, overwhelmed 
with the complaints of husbands against their wives, 
determined to marry, that he might satisfy himself 
as to their justice. So he took the form of a hand- 
some and elegant young man, rich in gold and es- 
tates, and named Stornel. He was soon im great 
favor throughout the city of his residenee—sought 
after by every one. Many beautiful women were 
presented to him in marriage, and among them, a 
fair and virtuous lady named Sylvia, whom he chose 
for his bride. 

He was married with great pomp and ceremony, 
and established his wife in an elegant mansion, most 
luxuriously furnished. A few days after, he said to 
her: 

‘Listen, my dear wife Sylvia, whom I fove even 
more than myself, and whose love for you you well 
know. I ask of you a favor which it will be easy for 
you to grant, and most grateful to me to receive. It 
is, that you will demand of me now whatever you 
can possibly desirc, whether of garments or orna- 
ments or the things which belong to women; for I 
am determined, for the love I bear you, to satisfy you 
with everything, even if it is worth a kingdom, on 
this condition—that you will never trouble me again 
in the matter, but that it shall suffice you for the rest 
of your life. And be careful that you never ask me 
for anything more, for you will not obtain it from me.” 

Sylvia, having obtained time to consider her answer, 
went to her mother, who was a very shrewd and 
cunning person, and told her all that her husband 
had said. The mother took pen and paper, and wrote 
down a multitude of things. Then giving the paper 
to her daughter, she said: 

“Return home and give this paper to your husband, 
telling him to furnish you with all that is named up- 
on it; and if he will do this, you will always be 
satisfied.”” 

Sylvia did‘as she had been directed. When Stornel 
had read the paper, he fixed his eyes on Sylvia, and 
said: 

“ Know you well what you do, my dear wife? Be 
sure that you demand everything you can want, that 
you may not afterwards complain of me; for I warn 
you that if after this time you demand anything of 
me, it will be refused to you, and neither prayers, 
tears nor sighs will avail anything. Think well of 
the matter, and be sure that nothing escapes you.” 

Sylvia, knowing of nothing more that she could 
demand, answered that she would be contented with 
those things which were named upon the paper, and 
would never ask for anything in addition. 

The devil then procured her the most beautiful 
garments that were ever seen, adorned with pearls 
and precious stones and gold. He gave her beautiful 
head-dresses, girdles, rings, and everything that 
could be thought of, more than could be remembered 
if named—nay, more than could be named. The 
wife, seeing herself clothed and ornamented as was 
no other woman in the city, was greatly delighted. 

Now it happened that not long after there was to 
be a magnificent banquet, to which all the famous 
and honorable people were invited, and among them, 
Stornel and Sylvia. The ladies on this occasion 
changed the style of their garments so entirely that 
they were scarcely to be recognized. She was not 
daughter of her mother (as the expression goes) who 
did not find out a new fashion with which to do bet- 
ter honor to the festivity. And each one tried her 
best to surpass the others in pomp and splendor. In 
the meantime, it came to the ears of Madame Sylvia 
that the other ladies had prepared garments of a new 
fashion for the coming feast; and she began to think 
that the clothes she had were to longer suitable for 
her to wear. She fell into a deep melancholy, so that 
she could neither eat nor drink, and nothing was 
heard in the house but sighs and complaints which 
came from the depths of her heart, 

The devil knew all that was in his wife’s heart, yet 
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e pretended not to know it, and approaching her, 
said: 

« What is the matter, Sylvia? Why are you so 
unhappy? Why will you not go to the banquet?” 

Svivia now summoned up courage, and answered, 
« How can you, my husband, wish to have me seen 
there? My clothes are all old-thshioned and unlike 
those that other laties wear. Do you wish every one 
to laugh at me? No; I will not believe it!” 

Then the devil answered, “Have 1 not supplied 
you with everything necessary for your whole life? 
Would you demand of me anything more?” 

She still answered that she had no fashionable 
clothes and complained greatly of her misfortune, so 
that the devil said to her: 

“Now remember that this is for the last time. 
Ask of me this once more whatever you wish, and it 
shall be provided for you. But if you ever after ask 
anything more, be sure you will get something you 
will not want.’’ 

Sylvia was now rejoiced, and asked for more things 
than it would be possible for me to describe. The 
devil immediately gave her all she asked. 

It was not long after that the ladies again began to 
have new styles of garments which Sylvia had not. 
And as she did not wish to appear among them in a 
style different from theirs, notwithstanding her gar- 
ments were rich and elegant and beautifully orna- 
mented, she was very unhappy and ill-tempered, and 
showed her ill feelings to her husband, When the 
devil saw that she was again sad, and well knew the 
cause, pretending that he did not know it, he said: 

“What is the matter, my dear Sylvia? What 
makes you 80 sad?” 

She grew bold in her answer. ‘Have I not good 
reason to be both sad and angry, when [ have no 
new clothes, so that I dare not appear among other 
women for fear of being laughed at and having the 
finger of scorn pointed at me? It is a great reproach 
to you. This, and the subjection Iam under to you, 
considering my great fidelity to you, is a cause for 
shame and scandal.” 

Then the devil, growing angry in his turn, answered, 
“What fault have you ever foundin me? Havel 
not already twice satisfied you with everything you 
could demand? Ido not know what more I can do 
than I have done. I will yet once more satisfy your 
unreasonable desires, and then I will take my leave 
of you, and you will never hear of me again.” 

He did as he said; gave her everything she desired, 
and, without a word of farewe'l, went to a distant 
city, where he entered into the body of the duke, and 
tormented him grievously. The poor duke could 
find no one who could give him any relief, and was 
almost weary of his life. 

It happened that Gasparin Boney, a comrade of 
the devil, had left his own city on account of some 
misdemeanor that he had committed, not wishing to 
be brought before a tribunal, and had gone to the 
city of the duke. 

One day when he had been playing with some gentle- 
men of the place and had overreached them with his 
tricks, they were so angry that they wished to kill 
him, and would have done so had it not been for the 
fear of justice. But they agreed together to punish 
him so that he would remember them at long as he 
should live. One of them, therefore, went to the 
duke, and after making him humble reverence, said: 

“ Most excellent duke and lord, there is in this city 
@ man named Gasparin, who boasts that he can expel 
from the bodies of men all spirits, of whatever kind 
they may be, either terrestrial or aerial, It seems to 
me good that you should make the trial of him, that, 
if possible, you may be delivered from your torment.” 

The duke, having heard these words, sent at once 
to seek for Gasparin, who was brought before him. 
So soon as he beheld him he said to him: 

“Signor Gasparin, I hear that you make it your 
boast that you know how to drive away evil spirits. 
For myself, as you see, I have one in my body, and if 
you will deliver me from it, I promise you to make 
you such a present that you shall be happy for the 
entire remainder of your life.” _ 

Gasparin, who had never even spoken of such a 
thing, was greatly astonished, and stoutly denied 
that he had ever made any such boast as was ascribed 
to him. The gentleman who had informed the duke 
of him, was standing near, and said to him: 

“Sir, do you not remember that you told me such 
things?” 

Gasparin declared that he did not, 

While they were thus in dispute, the one denying 
and the other affirming, the duke commanded silence, 
and then addressing Gasparin, said: 

“ I will give you three days to think of your case, 
and if you will deliver me from my misery, I promise 
to give you the finest chateau in my country, and 
whatever you may ask of me for your person: other- 
wise, be assured that in eight days you will be hung 
up and strangled between two of the columns of my 
palace,” 

Gasparin, having heard the will of the duke, was 
greatly troubled, and having left his presence, began 
to study day and night how he could drive away the 
evil spirit. The day came for his first attempt. Gas- 
parin ordered the duke to extend himself upon the 
floor, and then began to conjure the evil spirit that 
he would go out from his body and torment him no 
more, 

The devil made no reply, other than to choke the 
duke most horribly. Gasparin repeated his conjura- 
tion. The devil replied: 

“Old comrade, a welcome to you! Can you wish 
that I should go out from here, where I am #0 well 
and happy? You exorcise me in vain.” And he 
laughed at him. 
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w forth | nominated as a candidate for representative to the 
general court. When it was made known to him, he 
replied to his informant: 


triking 
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power 
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The request, or rather command, was complied 
none | with. Taking off his hat, and withdrawing there- 
from the inevitable pocket-handkerchief, and wiping 
xe the | the large drops of perspiration from his brow, he 
ejaculated: 


ye now. Take up the bier.” 


sons of the deceased, which was meant to be in an 
under-tone: 


darned smart boy when he was young. ’Cute asa 
new jackknife. But between yot an’ me,” sinking 
his voice to a confidential whisper, “if we'd gone 
much furder, I should ha’ been ready to change 
places with him.” 


i” fly among them Boston fellers,” the deponent further 
saith not. 





“ This is plaguy hard work, neighbors.” Pointing 
the coffin, he added, “ He’s a soggy old devil, 1 tell 
On returning to the house, he said to one of the 


“Knew him afore you was hatched. He was a 


At a preliminary meeting before election, he was 


“ell’em I shan’t sarve. But if I dt, td make 


He was finally prevailed on to accept, and was 
lected to “‘sarve,” but whether he made ‘* the wool 
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AN ITALIAN FABLE. 
BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 
weet 


‘Ir was a long time ago that the devil, overwhelmed 
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with the complaints of husbands against their wives, 
determined to marry, that he might satisfy himself 
as to their justice. So he took the form of a hand- 
some and elegant young man, rich in gold and es- 
tates, and named Stornel. He was soom i great 
favor throughout the city of his residence—sougbt 
after by every one. Many beautiful women were 
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presented to him in marriage, and among them, a 
fair and virtuous lady named Sylvia, whom he chose 
for his bride. 

He was married with great pomp and ceremony, 





and established his wife in an elegant mansion, most 
luxuriously furnished. A few days after, he said to 
her: 

“Listen, my dear wife Sylvia, whom I Tove even 
more than myself, and whose love for you you well 
know. Iask of youa favor which it will be easy for 
you to grant, and most grateful to me to receive. It 
is, that you will demand of me now whatever you 
can possibly desire, whether of garments or orna- 
ments or the things which belong to women; for I 
am determined, for the love I bear you, to satisfy you 
with everything, even if it is worth a kingdom, on 
this condition—that you will never trouble me again 
in the matter, but that it shall suffice you for the rest 
of your life. And be careful that you never ask we 
for anything more, for you will not obtain it from me. 
Sylvia, having obtained time to consider her answer, 
went to her mother, who was a very shrewd and 
cunning person, and told her all that her husband 
had said. The mother took pen and paper, and wrote 
down a multitude of things. Then giving the paper 
to her daughter, she said: 

“Return home and give this paper to your husband, 
telling him to furnish you with all that is named up- 
on it; and if he will do this, you will always be 
satisfied.” 

Sylvia did as she had been directed. When Stornel 
had read the paper, he fixed his eyes on Sylvia, and 
said: 

“ Know you well what you do, my dear wife? Be 
sure that you demand everything you can want, that 
you may not afterwards complain of me; for I warn 
you that if after this time you demand anything of 
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Sylvia, knowing of nothing more that she could 
demand, answered that she would be contented with 


would never ask for anything in addition. 


wife, seeing herself clothed and ornamented as was 
no other woman in the city, was greatly delighted. 
Now it happened that not long after there was to 


changed the style of their garments so entirely that 
they were scarcely to be recognized. She was not 
daughter of her mother (as the expression goes) who 
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came from the depths of her heart. 


The devil knew all that was in his wife’s heart, yet 





me, it will be refused to you, and neither prayers? 
tears nor sighs will avail anything. Think well of 


those things which were named upon the paper, and 


The devil then procured her the most beautiful 


did not find out a new fashion with which to do bet- 
ter honor to the festivity. And each one tried her 
best to surpass the others in pomp and splendor. In 
the meantime, it came to the ears of Madame Sylvia 
that the other ladies had prepared garments of a new 
fashion for the coming feast; and she began to think 
that the clothes she had were no longer suitable for 
her to wear. She fell into a deep melancholy, so that 
she could neither eat nor drink, and nothing was 
heard in the house but sighs and complaints which 
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he pretended not to know it, and approaching her, 
said: 

“ What is the matter, Sylvia? Why are you so 
unhappy? Why will you not go to the banquet?” 

Sylvia now summoned up courage, and answered, 
« How can you, my husband, wish to have me seen 
there? My clothes are all old-fashioned and unlike 
those that other ladies wear. Do you wish every one 
to laugh at me? No; I will not believe it!” 

Then the devil answered, “Have 1 not supplied 
you with everything necessary for your whole life? 
Would you demand of me anything more?” 

She still answered that she had no fashionable 
clothes and complained greatly of her misfortune, so 
that the devil said to her: 

“Now remember that this is for the last time. 
Ask of me this once more whatever you wish, and it 
shall be provided for you. But if you ever after ask 
anything more, be sure you will get something you 
will not want.” 

Sylvia was now rejoiced, and asked for more things 
than it would be possible for me to describe. The 
devil immediately gave her all she asked. 

It was not long after that the ladies again began to 
have new styles of garments which Sylvia had not. 
And as she did not wish to appear among them ina 
style different from theirs, notwithstanding her gar- 
ments were rich and elegant and beautifully orna- 
mented, she was very unhappy and ill-tempered, and 
showed her ill feelings to her husband. When the 
devil saw that she was again sad, and well knew the 
cause, pretending that he did not know it, he said: 

“What is the matter, my dear Sylvia? What 
makes you so sad?” 

She grew bold in her answer. ‘‘ Have I not good 
reason to be both sad and angry, when I have no 
new clothes, so that [ dare not appear among other 
women for fear of being laughed at and having the 
finger of scorn pointed at me? It is a great reproach 
to you. This, and the subjection I am under to you, 
considering my great fidelity to you, is a cause for 
shame and scandal.” 

Then the devil, growing angry in his turn, answered, 
“What fault have you ever foundin me? Have I 
not already twice satisfied you with everything you 
could demand? Ido not know what more I can do 
than [ have done. I will yet once more satisfy your 
unreasonable desires, and then I will take my leave 
of you, and you will never hear of me again.” 

He did as he said; gave her everything she desired, 
and, without a word of farewe'l, went to a distant 
city, where he entered into the body of the duke, and 
tormented him grievously. The poor duke could 
find no one who could give him any relief, and was 
almost weary of his life. 

It happened that Gasparin Boney, a comrade of 
the devil, had left his own city on account of some 
misdemeanor that he had committed, not wishing to 
be brought before a tribunal, and had gone to the 
city of the duke. 

One day when he had been playing with some gentle- 
men of the place and had overreached them with his 
tricks, they were so angry that they wished to kill 
him, and would have done so had it not been for the 
fear of justice. But they agreed together to punish 
him so that he would remember them at long as he 
should live. One of them, therefore, went to the 
dake, and after making him humble reverence, said: 

“ Most excellent duke and lord, there is in this city 
@ man named Gasparin, who boasts that he can expel 
from the bodies of men all spirits, of whatever kind 
they may be, either terrestrial or aerial. It seems to 
me good that you should make the trial of him, that, 
if possible, you may be delivered from your torment.” 

The duke, having heard these words, sent at once 
to seek tor Gasparin, who was brought before him. 
So soon as he beheld him he said to him: 

“Signor Gasparin, I hear that you make it your 
boast that you know how to drive away evil spirits. 
For myself, as you see, I have one in my body, and if 
you will deliver me from it, I promise you to make 
you such a present that you shall be happy for the 
entire remainder of your life.” _ 

Gasparin, who had never even spoken of such a 
thing, was greatly astonished, and stoutly denied 
that he had ever made any such boast as was ascribed 
to him, The gentleman who had informed the duke 
of him, was standing near, and said to him: 

“Sir, do you not remember that you told me such 
things?” 

Gasparin declared that he did not. 

While they were thus in dispute, the one denying 
and the other affirming, the duke commanded silence, 
and then addressing Gasparin, said: 

“ I will give you three days to think of your case, 
and if you will deliver me from my misery, I promise 
to give you the finest chateau in my country, and 
whatever you may ask of me for your person: other- 






















Wise, be assured that in eight days you will be hung 
up and strangled between two of the columns of my 
palace,” 

Gasparin, having heard the will of the duke, was 
greatly troubled, and having left his presence, began 
to study day and night how he could drive away the 
evil spirit. The day came for his first attempt. Gas- 
parin ordered the duke to extend himself upon the 
floor, and then began to conjure the evil spirit that 
he would go out from his body and torment him no 
more, 

The devil made no reply, other than to choke the 
duke most horribly. Gasparin repeated his conjura- 
tion. The devil replied : 

“Old comrade, a welcome to you! Can you wish 



















































that I should go out from here, where I am so well 
and happy? You exorcise me in vain.” And he 


The third time that Gasparin came to conjure the 
devil and he had asked of him a great many ques- 
tions, always’calling him “comrade,” he constrained 
him to tell who he was, 

“Tam Stornel, the husband of Sylvia,” answered 
the devil. ‘“ You know me well. And do you think 
I do not know you? You are Gasparin Boney, my 
very dear comrade. You remember well the good 
times we have had together.” 

‘* Alas, comrade,” replied Gasparin, ‘why do you 
torment this poor man?” 

“I do not wish to tell you,” replied the devil. ‘Go 
away from me,I beg of yon, and do not trouble me 
any more, for I was never happier than now.” 

Then Gasparin made so many conjurations that the 
devil was constrained to tell him the reason why he 
had left his wite and entered the body of the duke. 
He then said to him: 

** Now, my comrade, my friend, will you not do me 
a favor?” 

* What is it?” said the devil. 

“To leave this body,” answered Gasparin, “and 
torment it no more.” 

“Comrade,” said the devil, “you seem to me an 
utter fool, to demand of me such a thing.” ~ 

Then Gasparin said to him, “I pray you by the 
faith of comrades which is between us, that you will 
do me this favor for the present time; for if you do 
not, I shall lose my lite, and it will be you who are 
the cause of my death.” 

‘There is nothing more treacherous or abominable 
than the faith of a comrade,” answered the devil; 
‘and if you lose your life, it will be your matter and 
not mine. And I desire nothing more than to see 
you in the deepest depths of hell. You ought to bea 
wiser man and keep your tongue between your teeth, 
for a good silence was never written down against 
you. Now take yourself away from here, and expect 
nothing more from me.” 

In his great anger, the devil then tormented the 
duke till he was more dead than alive. When the 
duke was a little recovered, Gasparin said to him: 

‘My lord duke, take courage, for you will soon be 
delivered. Idesire of you that to-morrow morning 
you will send for all the musicians and players upon 
instruments to come to the palace, and that you will 
have all the bells of the city rung, and all the artillery 
on the walls fired, in token of joy and triumph. The 
more noise the better. Then leave all to me.” 

The morning following, Gasparin went to the palace 
and began to conjure the spirit that held possession 
of the duke, and while he conjured, they began to 
sound the trumpets, timbrels, tambourines, bells and 
artillery, and such a confusion of sounds as there 
was, seemed enough to craze any one. 

While Gasparin was employed in his conjuration, 
the devil demanded of him what was meant by such 
confusion of noises, the like of which he had never 
heard before. 

“Do you not know?” returned Gasperin. 

“No,” said the devil. 

“Ts it possible?” replied Gasparin. 

* Yes,” said the devil, ‘‘ for these human bodies are 
so gross that we cannot know and understand every- 
thing when we are wrapped up in them.” 

«I will tell you, then, in a few words, if you will 
listen to me without troubling the duke.” 

‘Tell me, I pray you,” said the devil, “and I will 
listen to you, giving you no trouble meanwhile.” 
Then Gasparin said to him, “ Know, my dear com- 
rade and friend, that the duke, seeing that you would 
not leave him nor cease to torment him, and having 
heard that you had left your wife on account of the 
great torment to which she subjected you, has sent: 
to seek her, and now all the city is triumphant at her 
coming.” 

Hearing this, the devil exclaimed, “‘ You wicked 
comrade! you are more cunning than I am, Did I 
not tell you that never was there.a fuithful comrade? 
It was you that moved her coming, you who have 
done the whole! I have such horror and hate even 
for the name of wife that | would rather dwell in the 
deepest hell than to see her near; fur which reason, 
I shall go hence at once, and so far away that you 
will never hear aught of me again.” 

And having said this, with a loud choking noise, 
turning his eyes in his head, and other frightful signs, 
he departed from the body of the duke, leaving him 
in a great sweat. 

The poor duke soon regained his first condition, 
and, not wishing to be ungrateful, made Gasparin 
the lord of a fine chateaw, with great wealth and 
many servants at his command, where, spite of the 
envious, Gasparin lived long in felicity. Madame 
Sylvia was obliged to see her tine clothes and jewels 
converted to ashes and smoke, and died soon after in 
wretchedness and despair. 





INFECTION AND CONTAGION.—Infectious disorders 
are those which are conveyed in the air, and conta- 
gious, those that are caught by touching persons al- 
realy infected. Where contagious disorders are 
prevalent, the air generally becomes infected, but 
there are means of purifying it. Chloride of lime 
placed in saucers on the stairs or landings, purifies 
the air of a house. To purify a room where the air 
has become very close, dip a cloth into a basin con- 
taining a solution of chloride of lime and water, and 
then waft it backwards and forwards until the air is 
disinfected. But recollect that the odor of much 
chloride of lime is injurious to the lungs, and that no 
vessel containing it should remain close to beds while 
they are being slept in. A very pleasant and whole- 
some fumigation of a sick room is effected as follows: 
Take a shovel that is not perforated, rake into it some 
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coals, on which pour vinegar. 


FIRST LOVE. 


We wandered on the mountain's brow 
At eve- my love and I: 

To watch the sunsets flery glow, 
To hear the fir-tree's sigh. 


I wooed the maiden by my side, 
She hung her bashful head; 

And would you know what she replied, 
And what your poet said ? 


“A boon!" said I, * by those fair stars 
That gem the all-golden west, 
And brighten through yon blue-laced bars, 
Like islands of the blest! 


“Grant me my boon, sweet maid, and leave 
Thy lover lapped in bliss! 
Ah, bend thy stately neck, nor grieve 
To spare thy swain—a kiss !"" 


My goddess turned her dovelike eyes, 
And stilled her blushing fears; 

Drew near, and then, to my surprise, 
Instead— she boxed my ears! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





Mks. JENKINS was fond of sight-seeing, and her 
husband was equally fond of gratifying her fancy. 
But Mrs. Jenkins had the bad taste always to deck 
herself in ber finest apparel and with her handsomest 
jewels on such occasions. She by no means believed 
that modesty and simplicity are the most beautiful 
features in a woman’s dress, and her practice always 
accorded with her belief. 

One evening she accompanied her husband to a 
public meeting. She was dressed more richly than 
usual, and had noticed before starting, that the 
guard of her watch-chain was broken, but resisting 
the advice of her husband to leave the watch at home, 
she wore it, thinking that she would notice it closely 
during the evening. 

As she was leaving the hall after the close of the 
meeting, she felt for her watch. It was gone. 

“William,” she exclaimed, in alarm, “I have lost 
my watch.” 

“T feared you would,” said her husband. “ You 
may have dropped it in the hall. Come, let us go 
back and look for it.” 

They returned to the hall, and a search was made 
for the watch, but it could not be found. Hastening 
home, Mrs. Jenkins searched through her clothing, 
but could not find it. The watch was gone, and it 
was vain to search for it. It had either been stolen 
from her during the evening, or been dropped in the 
hall, and picked up by some one. This much was 
plain, however, the watch was gone. An advertise- 
ment was inserted in the daily papers, describing the 
loss, and offering a handsome reward for the return 
of the property. This, too, was ineffectual. The 
watch was not heard from, and Mrs. Jenkins re- 
mained overwhelmed with grief. ‘ 

Two years passed away, and Mrs. Jenkins had 
provided herself with a new watch and chain, hav- 
ing given up all hope of ever hearing from the miss- 
ing articles. One morning in glancing over one of the 
daily newspapers, she chanced to see this advertise- 
ment: 

“If the lady who, two years ago, lost a gold watch 
and chain at the —— Hall, will send her address to 
A. B. City Post-office, she will hear something to her 
advantage.” 

Mrs. Jenkins could scarcely believe that she was 
the person alluded to in this advertisement, never- 
theless she resolved to ascertain if she were. She at 
once enclosed her address to the party, and, without 
mentioning the matter to her husband, awaited a 
reply. 

The next day a private carriage stopped before her 
door, and a lady, dressed in deep mourning, and 
closely veiled, alighted from it, and rang the door 
bell. She asked to see Mrs. Jenkins, and was shown 
into the parlor. When Mrs. Jenkins entered, she 
rose, and without removing her veil, said with quiet 
dignity: 

“Mrs. Jenkins, I presume.” 

“Yes,” replied that lady, ‘and may I ask to whom 
I am indebted for this visit?” 

“T must beg to be permitted to refrain from men- 
tioning my name,” said the lady. “I am here on an 
errand of justice, and itis most probable that we may 
never meet again. Therefore I would rather remain 
unknown to you.” 

** As you please,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “I suppose 
your visit is in relation to the watch and chain which 
I was so unfortunate as to lose two years ago.” 

“ It is,” replied the lady. 

Can you tell me any means by which I can recov- 
erit? Iam willing to pay a liberal reward for it.” 
““T desire no reward,” said the lady, “and I have 
come, not only to tell you of your lost property,but to 
restore it on one condition.” 

“I grant the condition,” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, 
eagerly, “ provided it is not unreasonable.” 

“It is simply this; that upon receiving the articles 
again, you let the matter remain silent.” 

“That I readily promise,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “I 
suppose the person that took them from me natural- 
ly desires to be unmolested. I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied with the return of my property.” 

The lady handed Mrs. Jenkins her long lost watch 


“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, “ everything is per- 
fect. Will you tell me how you knew they were 
mine?” 


“IT was told so by the person from whom I received 
them.” 

“Did that person take the articles from me?” 

“No, you lost them, und they were found.” . 

“Then why were they not returned to me sooner?” 

“T may as well tell you the whole story,” said the 
lady, after a pause. ‘“ You will never know any of 
the parties concerned; and I see no harm in telling 
you. 

“Two years ago you attended a public meeting, in 
company with your husband. You wore the watch 
and chain which I have just restored to you. It 
seems that the guard which held the chain to your 
dress was broken, and this, © suppose, accounts for 
your losing it. Sitting near you was a gentleman of 
wealth and position, but who was then greatly har- 
assed by pecuniary difficulties, He had gone to this 
meeting to obtain relief from his distressing thoughts. 
He knew your husband by sight, and in this way 
knew you. After the meeting was over, and as he 
was going away, he noticed a handsome gold watch 
and chain lying on the floor where you had been sit- 
ting. As it was a lady’s watch he at once supposed 
itto be yours. He picked it up, and looked around 
for you to restore it to you, but you had gone. Put- 
ting it in his pocket he left the hall, intending to call 
at your house the next day and return it; but,during 
the evening he thought he would sell the watch, use 
the money in the effort to recover from his business 
troubles, for every cent was of great value to him 
then, and, when he had fairly recovered, present 
you with a better and handsomer watch and chain, 
in the place of that which you lost. At last he de- 
termined to adopt this plan, and the next day started 
out for the purpose of selling the watch. His con- 
science reproached him so sorely, however, that he 
turned aside before reaching the place where he in- 
tended to make the sale, and concluded to postpone 
it until later in the day. He started out a few hours 
later on the same errand, but with the same result. 
Something, he could not tell what, seemed to hold 
him back, and prevent him from disposing of the 
watch. He would start out frequently with a firm 
determination to sell the watch, but each time his 
conscience would reproach him so greatly that he al- 
ways abandoned his plan. This continued for sever- 
al months, and at last the gentleman resolved to 
throw the watch away, and with it end the whole 
matter. Each time hedid so his conscience restrain- 
ed him even more powerfully than when he wished 
to sell the watch. 

“At last he carefully sealed up the articles, and 
deposited them in his safe, He succeeded in getting 
through his difficulties, and in maintaining his mér- 
cantile position.” 

“Why didn’t he return the articles, and have done 
with them?” asked Mrs. Jenkins. 

“He was ashamed to do so,” replied the lady. “It 
was a sore subject to him, and he never enjoyed much 
peace after the watch came into his hands. A short 
while ago he died. On his deathbed he revealed to 
his wife the history of the watch, and begged her to 
return it to you. At her desire I am here to-day to 
discharge this duty. The gentleman of whom I have 
been speaking was a dear friend of mine, and I knew 
him to be a good and upright man. In a moment of 
weakness he yielded to a great temptation, and was 
only kept from a greater sin by the strong power of 
conscience.” 

As the lady ceased speaking, she rose, and bidding 
Mrs. Jenkins, “ good morning,” took her departure. 
Mrs. Jenkins respected her promise, and never 
sought to know the name of the man whose story she 
had heard, but she always believed the lady who re- 
turned her watch to be his wife. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Little touches of girlish prettiness are of the utmost 
importance to you, young ladies, and always convince 
the sensible masculine observer that you have those 
tender and confiding qualities of heart which would 
enable loving husbands to lead you by a thread. 

I would even specialize one more of these touches, 
lest you in your uncalculating guilelessness should 
forget it. I would have you vear in mind the really 
beautiful device of having particular female friends 
of your own age, and rather plainer than yourselves, 
whose waists you can frequently embrace in public, 
and whom you can habitually salute as “darling 
love,” “‘ my precious,” “ cheri,” or “ my darling dear,” 
when gentlemen are present. No eligible single gen- 
tleman was ever known to be proof against this Arca- 
dian little—2ifl you excuse me?—dodge. It is not in 
a single gentleman of means to make head against 
such an artless evidence of your inexpressible capaci- 
ty for loving. 

In the matter of conversation, society expects you 
to express ignorance of every material thing in the 
world as gr tically as possible. It also expects 
you to practise the phrase, “ How Perfectly Ridicu- 
lous,”’ until you can use it as a reply and comment to 
and upon everything not supposed to be of daily oc- 
currence in high life. As: 

“Did you hear, Miss Gusherby, that your father’s 
old partner had committed suicide?” 

“ How Perfectly Ridiculous!" 

“O, Morianna Gusherby! I shall never get over it 
—I’m sure I shan’t. I saw a man run over in front of 








and chain. Nothing was missing. Everything was 





in as complete order as when she had last worn them. 
“ Everything is there, I believe,” said the lady. 








Stewart’s to-day, and the stage-wheels went right 
over bis face!” 
“ How Perfectly Ridicu!sus!” 
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NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 

Nothing affords more interest and amusement than 
an examination of the various modes of salutation 
practised by the nations of the earth. Toa certain 
degree these forms may be regarded as a partial index 
of national character, or the circumstances of national 
life. With the old Greeks the form was “ Rejoice,” 
and with the Romans, “ Be healthy,” “Be strong,” 
and sometimes “ What dvest thou?” The modern 
Greeks use the furm “ What doest thou?” In France 
they say, “‘How do you carry yourself?” In Ger- 
many, “ How do you find yourself?” In Italy, “How 
does she stand?” In Holland, “‘ How do you fare?” 
and sometimes, “‘ Have you had a good dinner?” In 
Sweden, “How can you?” In Poland, “Art thou 
gay?” and “ How hast thou thyself?” and in Russia, 
“ Be well,” and ‘* How do you live on?” A common 
exclamation in Russia, which means literally ‘* God 
be with you,” has degenerated of late years into the 
opposite, ‘‘ Devil take you.” In the sickly districts 
of Egypt, where fevers are common and dangerous, 
they salute one by saying, ‘‘ How gues the perspira- 
tion? Do you sweat copiously?” In China they ask 
“Have you eaten your rice? Is your stomach in 
good condition?” Among the many forms used by 
the Turks and Arabs, are the following :—‘ May your 
morning be good,” ‘God grant thee his favors,” “If 
God will, thou art well,” used by the latter, and 
“Be under the care of God,” “My prayers are for 
thee,” “ Forget me not in your prayers,” used by the 
former. The Persians say, “Is thy exalted condition 
good?” “May thy shadow never grow less,” and 
“Peace be upon thee.” In old times the English 
said, ‘God save you, sir,” which was at a later pe- 
riod contracted into “‘ Save you, sir,” and the parting 
“ Good-by,”’ is contracted from “God be with you.” - 

In continental Europe, men who are intimate 
friends usually kiss one another. In parts of Ger- 
many it is the highest politeness to kiss a lady’s 
hand. In Japan, an inferior, meeting a superior, 
removes his sandals and crosses his hands by placing 
the right hand in the left sleeve, and then suffering 
both to fall slowly on his knee, passes the superior 
with a slow and rocking motion of the body, and 
crying out, “‘Do not hurt me.” In Siam, when an 
inferior prostrates himself upon meeting a superior, 
the latter sends an attendant to see if he smells 
offensive. If he does, he is kicked out of the way; 
but if he does not, the attendant raises him. In 
China, when an inferior on horseback meets a supe- 
rior, he must dismount and wait until the person 
passes by. In Ceylon, the inferior must throw him- 
self on the ground before his superior, and repeat 
the name and rank of the latter, who is not bound to 
take any notice of the act. In the Society and 
Friendly Islands, two persons upon meeting rub their 
noses together. The mode of returning this saluta- 
tion is for each to take the hand of the other, and 
Tub it over his own nose and mouth. The Pelew 
islanders wishing to salute a person, seize his hand 
or foot, and rub their faces against it. Kissing fi 
Burmah is done after a rather queer manner. The 
inhabitants apply the mouth and nose to a person’s 
cheek, and draw in the breath with force, as if smell- 


. ing a delicious odor. Owing to this, they never say, 


“Give me a kiss,” but “Give me a smell.” The 
Arabs make their salutations with the utmost cere- 
mony. Persons of distinction upon meeting embrace 
each other several times, kiss each other’s cheek, in- 
quire several times about each other’s health, and 
conclude by kissing their own hands. 

Americans attach less importance to salutations 
than avy other nation. The most common expres- 
sion is ‘How do you do?” But we do not infre- 
quently hear persons of respectability use such care- 
less phrases as ‘“ How goes it?” ‘ What’s up?’ 
“ Halloa!” and many others too numerous to men- 
tion here. 


FASHIONS OF THE DAy.—At a grand bal! in New 
York lately, Miss Alice Bell wore a dress of rich rose- 
color silk, with overdress of pink tulle looped up 
with miniature bouquets of morning glories, waist 
cut low with tulle covering for the neck, siceves 
short, looped up with morning glories; hair parted 
on side a la Mexicana, with bunch of morning glories. 
Alove of a bonnet mentioned in late Paris fashions, 








is of drawn black velvet; bouillonnee tulle crown, 
spotted with jet. A bow of velvet ribbon on the side, 
with a cameo in the middle. The torsades of pas- 
sementerie worked with jet across the crown, and 
falling in festoons over the chignon. The inside is 
drapery of tulle velvet, fastened with a cameo. From 
the description it is something formidable as well as 
beautiful, 





HOPE AND COMPANY. 


The great house of Hope and Company was estab- 
lished in Amsterdam, in the seventeenth century, by 
Henry Hope, a Scottish gentleman, a descendant of 
John de Hope, who came, in 1537, from France to 
Scotland, in the train of Madeleine, queen of James 
V. It made steady progress from the first, and in 
time became one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
houses in Europe. Its transactions in the wars of 
Napoleon are matters of history, and are so well 
known that it would be superfluous to mention them 
here. 

Among the leading members of the house at the 
beginning of the present century was Mr. Henry 
Hope, the son of a Scottish loyalist, who had settled 
in Massachusetts, where Mr. Hope was born. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century he emigrated to 
Europe, and shortly afterwar’s became connected 
with the house of Hope and Company, and finally 
rose to be one of the leading members of it. Mr. 
John Williams, who married his niece, and assumed 
the name of John Williams Hope, and afterwards of 
John Hope, was the manager of the establishment. 
Among the silent partners were Adrian Hope, Henry 
Philip Hope and Thomas Hope. But the ablest 
member of the firm was Mr. Peter Cesar Labouchere, 
who first entered the house asa clerk, and in 1796, 
married the daughter of Sir Francis Baring. The 
relationship with the Baring family was continued 
by his son, the present Right Honorable Henry La- 
bouchere, whose first wife was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Baring. In concert with the house of Baring 
the Hopes negotiated the great loan with Franve 
after the withdrawal of the allied armies, and several 
other loans. The governments with which the 
Hopes entertain the most intimate financial relations 
are those of Holland, Russia and Spain. The Hope 
certificates, as the stocks are called, which the Rus- 
sian government has given the Dutch bankers, in 
acknowledgment of its debt, amount to about twenty- 
five millions of dollars. 





USEFUL, IF TRUE. 

Dr. Paillon, of France, announces what he consid- 
ers to be a new method of curing a cold in the head. 
It consists in inhaling through the nose the emana- 
tions of ammonia contained in a smelling-bottle. If 
the sense of smell is completely obliterated, the bottle 
should be kept under the nose until the pungency of 
the volatile alkali is felt. The bottle is then removed, 
but only to be re-applied after a minute; the second 
application, however, should not be long, that the 
patient may bear it. This easy operation being re- 
peated seven or eight times in the course of five min- 
utes, but always very rapidly, except the first time, 
the nostrils become free, the sense of smell is restored, 
and the secretion of the irritating mucus is stopped. 
This remedy is said to be peculiarly advantageous to 
singers. 





JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

The office of justice of the peace was established in 
England by Edward III. at the beginning of his 
reign. At that time the new monarch fearing that 
opposition might be offered to his accession tu the 
crown, sent writs to every sheriff in England, com- 
manding that peace should be maintained through- 
out his bailwick on pain of severe penalties. A few 
weeks after the date of these writs it was ordained in 
parliament that, for the better maintaining and keep- 
ing of the peace, in every county good men and law- 
ful, which were no maintainers of evil or barrators 
in the county, should be assigned to keep the peace. 





MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS.—The magnificent pres- 
ents given to the Duchess de Mouchy (Princess Anna 
Murat), on the occasion of her marriage, continue to 
excite the envy of Parisian belles. The choicest gift, 
if nut the most costly, is the prayer book given by 
the empress, and which the tair bride held in her 
hand during the ceremony. The ivory cover of the 
truly precious volume bears on one side a large 
emerald, on which are interlaced in-diamonds the 
letters that form the name of Mouchy; on the other 
side the decoration consists of a large diamond cross. 





ROGATION Days.—The Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension day 
are called, in the ecclesiastical calendar, “ Rogation 
days.”” The name is derived from the custom of 
offering on these days supplications or litanies, called 
rogations, for a blessing upon the fruits of the earth, 
or a8 @ preparation for the devout observance of 
Ascension day. In the primitive church, the suppli- 
cations were made by the bishop, or one of the clergy, 
surrounded by the people, in the open fiek!s. 








YOuTHFUL Lovers —A precocious pair of fourteen 
and fifteen summers respectively, residing in Balti- 
more, took it into theif heals to get married, which 
they did, and started for the congenial society of 
Washington. The parents followed, and found the 
youth selling papers, and the girl sewing fur a cloth- 
ing store, both happy as cooing doves. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“THE HOUSE BY THE SEA,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“THE SIGNORA’S MANTLE,” by Theodore Arnold. 

“THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE,” by James Dab- 
ney. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“RALPH HUNTINGTON’S TRIAL,” by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. 

“A MAN’s LOVE,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“THE MISSING DESPATCH,” by Rett Winwood, 

* A CASE OF SUICIDE,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“Youna Fouixs’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“To a LOVER,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“Nor Forcorren,” by Lucille Howard. 

“DESTINY,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

“Sone,” by James Franklin Eitts. 


SARDINES. 

The lovers of the “little fishes biled in ile”? should 
know that the fish which furnishes them with such 
a delicious repast belongs to the herring family, and 
genus alosa. The popular name was given to it by 
Cuvier, who was the first to assign it to a distinct 
place in the finny tribe. He called it sardina, from 
which it is known as the sardine. Sardines are 
caught principally along the coasts of Brittany, and 
to a less extent in Portugal. The fisheries employ a 
large number of men and women. The fishing ves- 
sels—generally of eight or ten tons each, and carrying 
a crew of from six to ten—go out two or three leagues 
from the land, and watch for shoals of fish. When 
they see them, they spread their gill-nets for them, 
and scatter on the water the bait which has been 
prepared, and which consists of the eggs and flesh of 
fish, especially of cod and mackerel, and sometimes 
of salted fish. Large quantities of sardines are taken 
in this way. Some are salted on board, and others 
are carried on shore, and either sold fresh, or pre- 
pared for shipment. For the latter purpose, they 
are salted and packed away in tin cans with melted 
butter and olive oil, which are poured upon them in 
an almost boiling state. The cans are sealed up to 
prevent the air reaching the fish, and are then ready 
for shipment. The sales in Europe are very great, 
as the fish are there considered a great delicacy, and 
large shipments are annually made to America, 
where they are no less esteemed than in Europe. 








INFANTICIDE IN ENGLAND. 

The English papers tell us a frightful story of life 
among the lower classes of their country. It has be- 
come a common practice for women to destroy their 
infants. Not only do unmarried mothers thus rid 
themselves of their unhappy offspring, but the prac- 
tice is growing among legally married females, many 
of whom are too poor to support the helpless crea- 
tures to whom they have given life. Numerous cases 
of children being smothered by their mothers in bed 
during the night are coming to light. They are by 
the women themselves attributed te accident; but 
those who have investigated the matter, assure us 
that it is the result of a deliberate intention to take 
the lives of the little innocents. How horrible is the 
thought that mothers can destroy their own children. 
In this country it is hard to realize such a state of 
affairs, and we should be seriously inclined to doubt 
the whole story, were we not assured of its truth by 
gentlemen of unquestionable character. 


JERSEY CITY. 


On the old peninsula of Paulus Hook, so famous in 
the Revolution, now stands Jersey City, one of the 
principal places in New Jersey. It lies directly op- 
posite the city of New York, and has a population of 
over thirty thousand. It is well laid out, with broad, 
right-angled streets and spacious public grounds, 
and is in any places handsomely built. It islighted 
with gas, and supplied with excellent water, which 
is brought into the city from the Passaic River. It 
is the terminus of the great railroad lines between 
New York and the States south of it, and also of sev- 
eral important lines to the West. It is connected 
with New York by a line of splendid ferry-bvoats, 
which ply between the two cities night and day at 
intervals of a few minutes. The Cunard steamers 
land here, and of late years the city has become noted 
for its excellent pilot system. 








SECOND SIGHT. 

In the Scottish highlands there are many remains 
of the old Gaelic superstitions. Among others is the 
belief in second sight, or, in other words, the power 
of seeing distant or future events as if actually pres- 
ent. The persons who are supposed to possess this 
power are called seers, and belong to no particular 
class or family. They do not even seek the faculty 
or try to cultivate it, as its possession generally brings 
them into bad repute with their neighbors. They 
are generally illiterate persons, and believe them- 
selves to have been born with the faculty, and that 
they are without the power of casting it off. When 
a vision occurs to them, their eyelids are erected, 
and their eyes continue staring until the object van- 
ishes. Sometimes the seer falls into a swoon as the 
vision passes away. They judge of the time at which 
their prophecy will be realized by the time of day at 
which the vision takes place. If it is seen early in 
the morning, the event will take place within a few 


_ 





hours; if at noon, on the same day; if in the evening, 
that night; if at night, some time in the future, ac- 
cording to the Jateness of the hour, sometimes not 
for days, weeks, and even years. A shroud seen by 
them about a person isa sign of the death of the 
individual, If the shroud is below the waist of the 
person, his death will not take place within the 
year; but if it be wrapped around the shoulders, the 
death may be looked for within a few days, or per- 
haps a few hours. The seers are to be found almost 
exclusively in the remote districts of the highlands, 
and are generally old men. Campbell has familiar- 
ized us with them in bis famous poem of ‘ Lochiel’s 
Warning.” 








SHERRY WINE. 


Sherry wine is made from the grapes that grow in 
the neighborhood of Xeres de la Frontera, Andalusia, 
near Cadiz, in Spain. Red and white grapes are 
thrown indiscriminately into the vats, and the wine 
made from them contains from twenty to twenty- 
three per cent. of alcohol. After remaining in the 
wood for five or six years, it becomes a rich, dry wine 
of considerable strength, although for the pertection 
of its flavor twenty-five or thirty years are required, 
Several kinds of sherry are made, and of these there 
are numerous imitations, and the wine itself is exten- 
sively adulterated. In proportion to the quantity 
made, very little sherry wine is retained in Spain for 
home consumption, the greater part being exported 
to Great Britain and the United States. 





LAND’s ENnp.—This remarkable formation is the 
most extreme western point of Great Britain, It is 
situated at the western extremity of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, and is formed of granite cliffs, whose summits 
are sixty feet above the level of the sea. One mile 
distant from it are the dangerous rocks called the 
Longships, on which has been erected a lighthouse, 
with fixed lights eighty-eight feet above the water. 





TRAVELLING NOBLEMEN.—The Marquis of Lorne, 
eldest son of the Duke of Argylle, is about to begin a 
lengthened tour on the American continent. He 
will be accompanied by two other young English 
noblemen. The party will, it is said, soon arrive in 
Jamaica, from which island they will sail for the 
United States. 





Lonpon CuurcHES.—There are in the city of Lon- 
don proper eight hundred and twenty-two churches 
and chapels. Of these four hundred and 
are the property of the established church of Eng- 
land, and four hundred and five of the other different 
denominations. Among them are three Mormon 
chapels. 








AsSMART COLT.—At St. Amant, in France, a little 
boy was playing in a farmyard, when he fell head 
foremost into a water cask. A colt, three years old, 
which he had been in the habit of feeding, was seen 
to take the boy’s clothes in his mouth and lift him 
out. 





6a SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We wili supply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG or ovk Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
rege during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, q tly its are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HOME Crrcve, THE CAMP, THE CovuNnTING-RooM, 
THR WoRKSH?P, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 





Onecopyoneyear - - - - = - $4.0 
Twocopiesoneyear - - - - - - - 7.50 
Fo bi) aby a0 + 29 ved op et ey ES 
Ten “ “ ry i - e e = - - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club often. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLov's MONTH- 

LY will be sent one vear for 85.00; the FLaG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$5.00; the whole of these publications,including the 
‘ena, Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9 


“Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Preusners, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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ON THB PRAIRIE. 
MEMORIAL. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


es on the smooth bayou, 
iota tar on the still, gray plains, 
Marks out the silent river's track of ae 
Discovers distant lines of creeping m ro! tatiadiy 

ws, and shows the wood's edge flec 

ete wind brings the sound of distant cries, 
The low camp fires, like unquenched evening lamps, 
Burn red and lurid ‘neath the lilac skies. 


Life, strong and fresh, gives out its silent —_ 

In the swift bird, outgrown its shallow nes . fies 
Skimming the unchecked space of earth's ape : " 
And lost in widening distance towards the west, 

Where a lone horseman lopes in silent ease, 
Master of distance as the winging bird, ‘sied 

Whose one note, caught by the careering breeze, 
Resounds, and in the silence still is heard. 


ds, you live for simple truth, 
’ Peet wher tivind, unperverted, well might be— 
Simple as your horizon line, forsooth, bai 
Fresh as your breezes, peaceful as your aa ; 
God help the souls that never posal your help, 
Upon your bosom felt life deified ; am 
Yet earth's not all; trust His great po 
“ A little after daylight’ when he died. ) 
ALOK 


Mets OOOO OOOO 


No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBER 
RRA REPLI 


PRPALLIIY 
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ne ‘ ws 

to Actof ‘ongrers in the year 

Entered accor NOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Ot 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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The Mystery of Trenholme Be 


eel 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE HAUNTED CHAMBER AT ELEVEN 0" 

RECISELY at ten o’clo: 
en Fulton stood at the « 
the haunted chamber. 
door was locked, but t! 
was on the outside. 1 


her pocket. Her pre’ 


belong there. She was 


do a desperate thing. 
a small writing-desk «' 
in the closet, and afte 





one in the room, she took from her a, 
with which Mr. Trenholme had intenc “ 
Quito, and examined it carefully. Then 


2 the candle she had brought with her, and 


behind the bed-curtains. 
= long the time seemed until the clo"! 
hall chimed eleven! Everything was still. 
ily had retired early, out of courtesy to 4 f 
who was journeying to the East—a frienc 
and who was fatigued with travelling. 
Helen heard the handle of the door tur 
light burst through the darkness, and pees 
the folds of the curtain, the adventurov 
that the intruder was Jmogene Trenholm: 
very pale, and there were great dark cir: ; 
her eves—those fearfully brilliant eyes, wb 
with ‘an almost supernatural lustre. s! 
an expectant attitude—her eyes fixed - 
window. And directly there was @ rut 
the vine leaves outside, the window was > 
red. 
can aa » he said, in a > 
voice. “I am glad to find you 0.” 
“ Yes, Lam punctual, but I have only 
” 
gr ses hundred! I told youIn 
1 ” 
wn rane it, but this was the best I c 
«But L cannot do with lees than five ° 
said, fiercely. “ You'll have to doa hi 
madam, or you'll get shown up in a 
” 
pee a little mercy!” she said, y' 
have tried always to satisfy your dem 
knows I have resorted to every means 
to keep you supplied. Lhave not boug 
a ear y” 
oun better! Women do 
gimeracks with which they have @ fa 








ing themselves. Two hundred lackin: 
I've a great mind to peach and have d 
* Don’t talk go!” she cried, seizing } 
frighten me! I have suffered erage 
ment is greater than I can bear! 1 
when it seeme as if I must tell tl 
, 

erat me do it, and save you the tr 
“No, no, no! I cannot. I must ® 
keep the dreadful secret! O, would 
befure I yielded to that horrible tem: 




















paler than usual, and 


entered, shut the door,» ‘"" 
locking it, and put the ©: 


wore a look of care tha! | 


we 


if she had made up her ' rt 


ing herself that there \ 


ty 


ee ee 
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hours ; if at noon, on the same day; if in the evening \ | (Written for The Flag of our Union.) “ Yon mae your own bed!” hesaid, coarsely. “It | ‘I have once before informed you, sir, that 1 am | it. You, Mr. Trenholme, thought me your wife’s para- 
nd | that night; if at night, some time in the future, poe ] | HE PRAIRIE don't become you to complain if it doesn’t lie easy.” | Miss Fulton, and in no way a@ relative of the gentle- | mour! bah! she would sooner have killed herself 
r: | cording to the lateness of the hour, enaetines not | on * 3 “No. L have no one to blame. I risked every- | man you mention.” than submitted to the caresses of one like me. Ifshe 
in, | for days, weeks, and even years. A shroud seen by f MEMORIAL. thing upon a single die, and lost all!” | “ QO, bave it your own way! but I’m sure I don’t | was a murderess, she was true to you! I remember 
‘ld. them about a person isa sign of the death of the \ eee “And that was rather a lucky day for me that cu- | understand how you came to guess at what has puz- | once I made her kixs me, and she touched me with 
vab- individual, If the shroud is below the waist of the |4 BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. riosity to see the bride led me to climb the locuat | zled 80 many older heads. I’ve been a hard case. I | just the loathing that she would have touched a 
person, his death will not take place within the ee ceca | tree just under this window, and I saw—” | don’t deny it. It was all owing to the way I had to | toad! But what did I care? I wanted money, not 
‘ole | VOATS but if it be wrapped around the shoulders, the The sunrise flashes on the smooth bayou, “Hush!” she cried, fearfully. “The walls have | struggle up. Everybody was willing to give mea | love. It was a dangerous secret to keep, but I have 
death may be looked for. within a few days, or pon , Flings rosy flushes on the still, gray plains, ears sometimes.” | kick because I happened to be the child of poverty and | been well paid forit. Thank the powers above and 
. A, | BaP8 @ few hours. ‘The seers are to be found almost |" ‘ Marks out the silent river's track of bine, The backs of the couple were turned to Helen; she | of disgrace. I stole the child of Mrs. St. Cyril, part- | below! 1am out of the reach of the law! Idefy you | "{ 
exclusively in the remote districts of the highlands, \ att > mente a bt tear eo peyaetl ith slipped nviselessly from her concealment, and locked | ly from motives of revenge, and partly because I | all!” (p 
and are generally old men. Campbell has fam iliar. } It grows, oe ae vtech > ined co di ban ai. the room door, and put the key in her pocket. Then | hoped to get money from its father by it. I’m not He lifted his hand in wild defiance, and fell back a ' 
ized us with them in his famous poem of “ Lochiel’s Penta pone to unquenched evening lamps she glided to the window, and placed her back against going to give a history of my doings, so don’t get | corpse! 
aaa Sum red and lurid ‘neath the lilac skies. ‘ it, thus confronting the man and woman. impatient. It seems a little necessary that I should Helen rose from her kneeling posture, and faced 
iL. “You just remarked that walls have ears,” she | speak of that child, seeing as it was she that | Imogene, her face pale as that of the dead man be- 
SHERRY WINE. Life, strong and fresh, gives out its silent signs said, quietly. “I agree with you. These have a| was murdered. The ship that we came to this | fore ler. 

Sherry wine is made from the grapes that grow i om be nad scan Deere? electing posters, a pair of them.” country in was wrecked, and people bereabouts| ‘* You bave heard the confession of that dead vil- 
the neighborhood of Xeres de la Frontera Atdas hey yeroren 4 in widening bt towards the west : ‘Who are you?” cried the man, springing to his | thought that the little girl was the sole survivor. I | lain,” she said, slowly. ‘ Now, we will listen to 
near Cadiz, in Spain. Red and white. a) sabe Where a lone horseman lopes in silent ease, : Coot, ond lashing ot hee. “* She Seen” | know better, because I myself escaped. It did not | yours.” 
thrown indiscriminately into the vats pth rita Master of distance as the winging bird, “No, thank you. My name is Helen Fulton. No | suit my purpose, however, to let the fact be known. | Imogene shrank from the steady gaze of those clear 
made from them contains from twene we ‘a a Whose one note, caught by the careering breeze, relation to your friend.” 1 had my own plans, which I shall not now divulge. | eyes, shrank back, pitifully, crying out: 
three per cent. of alcohol. After port Md ‘eee R Resounds, and in the silence still is heard. He strode toward the window. The time for me to work is past, and I will not tell| ‘Ospure me! spare me! Do with me as you will, 
wood for tive or six years, it becomes a rich 4 , x “Let me pass here right quickly, or take the con- | you what I meant to do if my life had been length- | but do not force me to a confession.” 

vuld | of considerable strength, although for the : hes ees O prairie lands, hrs live for ak wad ine sequence!” he said, with brutal determination. ened. I found that the child had a good home, and| Ralph drew her sternly forward, and took in bis 
-ach | of its flavor twenty-five or thirty years are Potten aes Sayeed Ace anna sages Negima, ah hte She drew herself up proudly, and her voice was | for the present, then, I was satistied. After awhile I | own the hands with which she strove to conceal her 
required, Simple as your horizon line, forsooth, a oe , 
and | Several kinds of sherry are made, and of these th Fresh as your breezes, peaceful as your lea; cuttingly firm as his own. ‘ returned to Europe, and saw Mrs. St. Cyril. But | face. 
by | are numerous imitations, and th éVine itself “oF a God help the souls that never knew your help, “You do not pass here until you come to my | she had no money with which to purchase my secret. | ‘‘ Youshall not be spared !”” he said, hoareely. “ You 
net | sively adulterated. In proportion to the poss t ~<t Upon your bosom felt life deified ; terms.” I then sought the father of the child, but he refused | did not spare her! But we will not condemn you 
"om | made, very little sherry wine is retained +n - — mh Yet earth's not all; trust His great love; it was ** Well, I like your pluck! If I was in want of a to listen to mea moment. He had no children, he | without a hearing. Clear yourself, if you can.” 
are | home consumption, the greater part bein oi = haar ) “ A little after daylight *’ when he died. wife, ’'d honor you with my proposals. What are | said, bitterly. I came back to America. Part of the “ITcannot! O, you know Icannot! I did murder 
. and | to Great Britain and the United States Sh tae * OOOO KKK «| YOur terms?” time I was in New York, but I never lost sight of | her! But it was because I loved you! I could not 
ya No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. “You must tell me all you know about the murder | Marina—for so they called the girl I had stolen from | live to see you the husband of another! With her 
1 ves- * ’, iN) anuiemoanrnertentartte Atri pbas . | of Marina Trenholme!” her parents. At last, I heard she was going to be | dangerous face under the sod, I thought my beauty 
ing Lanp’s END. —This remarkable formation is the Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 1866 “Which I will not do!” married. I thought I should like to see how she | might win you! God will bear me witness that it 
wzues | MOSt extreme western point of Great Britain, It is 5 tL pe FRU Clerk's Oftice of “Very well. Then you can stay here until morn- | looked in her bridal clothes. It was a little weak- | was pure love alone that influenced me. I never 
\ he situated at the western extremity of Cornwall Eng- sicuecamapeinds z ing, and I will summon some of the family to make | ness of mine which you must pardon, seeing that I | once thought of the power that would be mine as 
veal, land, and is formed of granite cliffs, whose oupeaite q ‘ you come to terms. I would speak to them to-night, | once loved her mother.” your wife. Wealth and station were nothing to me! 
een (ae sixty feet above the level of the sea. One mile Fen ne ae ene a wore but I never like to disturb people after they are a-bed. Some recollection seemed to choke him; he stop- | It was your love I wanted! O Ralph, only that!” 
shee distant from it are the dangerous rocks called the i wy Olr Tells SBA % It is apt to make them ill-tempered.” ped suddenly, and put his hand to his heart. Helen| ‘O God!” cried Ralph, striking his forehead, “ to 
nes Longships, on which -has been erected @ lighthouse © ° “Confound you! Will you stand aside?” lifted his head higher. think that I took to my bosom as my wife the mur- 
<en with fixed lights eighty-eight feet above the water. , . — OR, — ** Not if 1 know it.” ** Go on,” she said, “ there is no time to lose.” deress of my poor Marina! Itis too much! It mad- 
\ ers | { h l With an oath he sprang upon her, Quick as “1 came here, and knowing no other way, I climb- | dens me! And but for you, Miss Fulton, I might 
re- TRAVELLING Nop: Che Mys try of Oren one House + | thought she lifted her right hand, in which she held | ed the locust tree just outside this window, and from have lived on to the end in ignorance, and Lynde 
‘ le | eldest son of the Duk py hg Marquis of Lorne, the loaded pistol. its thick-leaved shelter, I commanded a complete | Graham would have died an innocent man!” 
ted | lengthened hails “aa Argylle, is about to begin a | BY CLARA AUGUSTA. “An inch nearer,” she said, coolly, “and I will | view of this apartment. Just after the bridesmaids | ‘I did not seek this,” Helen said, in a subdued 
11 in| wilt be pa Mee e American continent. He ‘ eee blow your brains out! Iam sorry to be impolite to | left the bride, and while she was sitting there in her voice, ‘‘ Heaven knows I did not! But I was obliged 
‘) to | noblemen. The et y Pp other young English CHAPTER XVII. a gentleman, but you force me to it!” fresh young beauty, a smile of sweet content on her | to come here, I could not keep away. It was what 
vowdly Jamaica, from as hale » it is said, soon arrive in ‘ The ruffian recoiled. He saw the steady determi- | beautiful face, the door of her chamber opened, and | some call fate, I suppose. After I came here, some 
at, | United States. land they will sail for the IN THE HAUNTED CHAMBER AT ELEVEN 0’CLOCK. | nation in her eye, and knew that he might expect no | Imogene Ireton entered. I knew this woman by | things were forced upon my knowledge that I did not 
and RECISELY at ten o’clock Hel- | ™erey- sight, as who does not? The fame of her beauty is | care to know. But having once become convinced 
‘ica, en Fulton stood at the door of Imogene had sunk to the floor on the first appear- | world wide. She came up noiselessly behind Marina, | that Lynde Graham was wrongfully accused, I set to 
LONDON CHURCHES.—There are in the city of Lon— the haunted chamber. The | 20¢e of Helen, and crouched there, staring at vacan- | and as she turned, I saw something glitter in her | work with my whole soul to bring the real culprit to 
don proper eight hundred and twenty-two church door was locked, but the key | °Y> her rich dress sweeping over the bloody stain on | hand. She stood still a moment as ifto gather strength, | light. I think Mrs. Imogene has a habit of walking 
and chapels. Of these four hundred * os was on the outside. The girl the carpet. She seemed incapable of speech or mo- | and then she struck down quickly and silently! I | in her sleep. The ghost of this chamber is none oth- 
are the property of the established church of En @ entered, shut the door, without tion. heard a low cry, and then all was quiet!” er than herself. I bave watched here for the phan- 
life | }nd, and four hundred and five of the other different locking it and put the key in ‘One or the other of you murdered Marina Tren- Ralph’s grasp had tightened around bis wife, until | tom, and satisfied myself. The last time, I tore a 
- be- | denominations. Among them are three Mo her pocket. Her pretty face holme,” said Helen, speaking in a low clear voice, | her face had grown purple from the iron pressure. | picce of silk from her sleeve, and if you will take the 
heir | Chapels. pas wore a look of care that did not “and I will know which. The innocent shall not | He was crushing her to death, but he would not | trouble to make the examination, you will find that 
i rid ¢ belong there. She was a shade suffer for the guilty, if it is in my power to prevent it. | have known it ifshe had breathed her last sigh. St. | this fragment,” drawing it from her pocket, ‘ will fit 
‘vac- | ASMART CoLT.—At St. Amant, in France, a li paler than usual, and the stern I want to save Lynde Graham. I am disposed to be | Cyril touched his arm. * exactly a rent in the sleeve of the black silk the lady 
any | boy was playing in a farmyard when he pon — lines about her mouth looked as | S°@erous with you both. I want your written con-| “Mr. Trenholme, look at your wifé. You are suf | ‘isin the habit of weating. Froth the very first mo- 
vea- | foremost into a water cask. A colt, three 4 if she had made up her mind to fession—both of you—in regard to this thing. That | focating her!” ment I saw Imogene Trenholme, I was repelled! I 
ases | Which he had been in the habit of feedin years old, do a desperate thing. She put isallI ask. It is now the fifteenth of June—ten He looked down upon her distorted features, re- | had suspicions of her before I had been here a 
bed | to take the boy’s clothes in his mou th pe Somers» a small writing-desk on a shelf days to the execution. I will give you eight days in | moved his arm, and took her hand in his. week and her conduct in this chamber, somnolent 
ce by | out. m in the closet, and after satisfy- which to escape. Give me what I ask for, and I ‘Imogene Ireton came directly to the window,” | though she was, confirmed me. This afternoon, I 
but ing herself ‘that there was no | Promise you faithfully I will not show the paper to | proceeded Rudolph, ‘‘and looked down. She had | saw her puta slip of paper in the hollow of the old 
us| (§Q"SELF-BINDING Portro. one in the room, she took from her dress the pistol | @7Y living being until just in time to save him from | the dripping knife still in her hand. She cast about | tree at the end of the garden, and I took the liberty 
‘ake | manufactured for our vanes sed have had with which Mr. Trenholme had intended to shoot | the gallows.” her a half fearful glance, but discovering no one, she | to examine it. I found it was an appointment to 
the | will be found a great phicesrd te wae which Quito, and examined it carefully. Then she put out «T will be caught in nosuch trap,” hissed the man. | stepped out upon the grape-vine that half covered | meet:some one in this room at eleven o’clock. 1 kept 
en. | fit to use it. It will hold wa by those who see hs om die she had brought with her, and concealed “ Get out of my way, you little she devil. I'll show | that side of the house. And Just as she did 80, | the tryst. So did the others. I ‘did not intend to 
¢ of | very durable, k eeping the * ear's papers, and is y! hernclf behind the bed-cartaine. , you how to use a pistol!” And he seized the weapon | Lynde Graham come along on his way to the main | kill] this Rudolph, but he made me, or rather, he sav- 
vabt | and clean as eile. Simply cu babe always as good How long the time seemed until the clock in the by the muzzle, with the intention of wrenching it | entrance. He was dressed for the wedding, and had | ed me the trouble, he killed himself. And five days 
. by'| east waaanld te het te pen . ng the leaves, after f hall chimed eleven! Everything wasstill. The fam- from her grasp. But he bad not reckoned on the his gloves in his hand. He looked up at her, and an | ago, anticipating a denvuement of some kind, I sent 
ready to open to anny pa ms pene a handy book, all ily had retired early, out of courtesy to a gentleman strength in that right arm, and in the struggle it | amazed expression crossed his face. for my father. He will be here to-day, I think. There, 
them at this office for 1.00 wets » We will supply a who was journeying ‘io the East—a friend of Ralph’s | ¥48 discharged, and the ball passed into his breast ‘Miss ireton, how came you there?’ he asked, | that isall, and it is the longest speech I ever made in 
mail, post paid, upon the » OF send them by f —and who was fatigued with travelling. By-and-by | Just above the heart. hastening toward her. my life!” 
: om © receipt of $1.25. { Helen heard the risa of the door turn. Thena “ 1’m done for!” he cried, with an oath, and fell to ‘««* Help me down, quick!’ she said, imperiously. Ralph’s mother crept timidly to his side. 
sin r a light burst through the darkness, and peering through | the floor. “ He lifted her down in his arms. I knew then| “Myson, what will you do with her?” she said, 
the BE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 7 the fulds of the curtain, the adventurous girl saw Imogene sprang up, and darted toward the wit- | that he loved her by the way he performed the act. looking at Imogene. 
op-| The publishers of the FLae oF ovx Uxiox ea ) that the intruder was Jmogene Trenholme. She was dow, but Helen was on the alert, and divined her | [ could have sworn it. “The law shall take its course!” he answered, 
a of he wpe. ive beautirul paper to their patrons. very pale, and there were great dark circles around intention instantly. She caught her firmly by the «“* What freak is this?? he asked. ‘Why do you sternly. 
‘ 4 endeavor to make it the’ "4 {* Will be our constant her eyes—thoee fearfully brilliant eyes, that glittered | 47™. and held her fast. : choose that means of egress from the chamber of the} “ _ neaneieeene, O Ralph! remember she is a 
ids, { ith ; q i The noise of the pistol had alarmed the whole | pride?’ woman!’ 
Best Lite rary Family Sournat . " pt a names aod pty ae household, and they came rushing to the spot. ‘She looked at him—and such a look. He fairly ** And Mariua whom she murdered was @ woman, 
ich | matter tn ‘euch “wane Be tat neop eee much reading window. And directly there was a rustling among| “Open the door!” thundered Ralph Trenholme, | recoiled before it. She lifted up her hand, there was also! Mother, do not talk to me! My heart is 
It | peruse during the week, and that, em fog dh the vine leaves outside, the window was softly raised, | ftom without. upon it a single dash of crimson. changed to stone!” 
cen | fur the Face, cntbee ee aes are prepared expressly | %, ania wen entered: “Tm sorry not to be able to oblige you,” said Hel- | s « Lynde Graham,’ she said, distinctly, ‘there will | He took Imogene by the arm as he spoke, and led 
Ne Parone AL, and not to be found im any other ccnaeee “You are punctual,” he said, in a low, hoarse | &”, "but 1 am too much occupied just now to attend | pe no bride, and if you love me, prove that love by | her from the room, Led her upstairs to a room on 
‘ted His TORIORS ee eC DOTES, PORTRY, Bioosarnr, voice. “I am glad to ae you pai : to it. You must burst it in.” keeping my secret!’ the third story, which had once been used as a chem- 
its, | Umns with that CHARMING VARIETY Well cate 4d = “ Sen I am punctual, but I have only three hun- He took her at her word, put his shoulder against | « She fled away, and he looked after her like one ical laboratory, but which had long since been given 
-y at ae Eg nag Poet makes it a weleome visitor dred dollars.” , it, and broke the lock instantly. And the whole | jn a maze. It was five minutes before he seemed to | UP to the rats and spiders. Into this he thrust her, 
1ers bs Worksop, and THE FARMiR's Finusipe o eOO™ “Only three hundred! I told youI must havefive | Party rushed into the room. St. Cyril’s quick eye fell | recover his faculties. And then his face was pitiful | 2nd drew the bolt on the outside. 
ted ost of the stories published will be 4 a | first on the wounded man. to behold. Such agony I have never seen expressed 
COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, “I know it, but this was the best I could do!” “ John Rudolph!” he exclaimed. ‘The abductor | py any human countenance! Hardened as I was, I CHAPTER XVUI 
oaene ve shall ordinarily publish one continued “But L cannot do witb less than five hundred!” he | Of my sister!” | pitied him. " . 
Sour or siz numbere—never more of each paper for said, fiercely. ‘ You'll have to doa little different, | Imogene turned toward the intruders, her face ab- | * Well, you know pretty well all the rest. Suspi- RELEASE, 
OUR CORPS OF contane madam, or you’ll get shown up in a way you wont | Solutely livid, her eyes wild as those of a maniac. | cion fell upon Lynde Graham; he was arrested and| Ir was decided to await the arrival of Governor 
‘ins | embraces the BEST WRITERS jn the aes like!” Ralph put a strong arm around her shoulders, and | convicted, and because he loved this woman, he | Fulton before taking any further steps in the sad af- 
the yaom write exclusively for us. Read p seapen gpa “Have a little mercy!” she said, piteously, ‘1 | held her quiet. There was something infinitely ter- | would be willing to die in her stead. He refused to | fair at the Rock, and they did not have long to wait. 
wer | other. pubieations Ra bette number, and judge if have tried always to satisfy your demands. Heaven | Tible in the face of this man. Helen lifted up the face | speak the words that would establish his innocence, | The governor arrived before noon, full of terrible 
res- that Aitastine: S much excellence in knows I have resorted to every means in my power | Of Rudolph. | because by so doing he would condemn her to the | anxiety, for he felt sure that something must have 
Cie o Fens Mt referred to the Peltowing § to keep you supplied. Lhavenot bought a new thing | “Speak quickly,” she said. ‘ You will gain noth-| gallows. You may well believe that I was prepared | happened to Helen, or she would not have sent for 
uae On : beh cep OF PUBLICATION, for more than a year!” ing now, by concealment.” to take advantage of what I knew. I guessed at | him in such hot haste. He was re-assured almost 
ulty Two copies one year. b Fey! The, Oe) Le “So much the better! Women do not need the} ‘4™ Ldying?” he asked, anxiously. | first that she had murdered Marina because she | immediately by the sight of her face. She put her 
= Fear Sale ab ee nt ay B rg xi gimcracks with which they have a tancy for adorn-| _“‘I think so. Speak on. But first let me ask, Mr. | wanted to be mistress of Trenholme House, and it | arms around his neck, and kissed him cordially. 
hey | And a copy gratis for every club often.” - 35.00 | * ing themselves. Twohundred lacking! By heaven! | Trenholme, is there a magistrate present?” | was not long before I sought her out, and revealed tu | ‘‘ You are a nice papa to come!” she said, “ and 
em-| Six months’ subscriptions half Se rates r I've a great mind to peach and have done with it!” “Tam one,” said Ralph’s friend, Mr. Brunell, who | per my terrible secret. For amoment I thoughtshe | I’ve lots and lots to tell you. The cat’s out of the 
hat | py will Laika TTA TS for ga cant BaLLov's MontE- \ * Don’t talk go!” she cried, seizing his arm, “ You | W@8 stopping there for the night. would have killed me. I think she would, if she | bag!” 
sista oy by $5.50; the FLae and ‘Abunrese Dases Oy th frighten me! I have suffered fearfully! My punish-|  “‘ Very well then. Give this gentleman the oath. | had had the meansat hand. After her passion had| ‘“ My dear daughter, why will you use such terri- 
ted, | Prac, Unto, BALLoU's Mage cations. including the y ment is greater than I can bear! There are times I can‘testify that he has no conscientious scruples to | little subsided, I made terms with her. Money | ble expressions? It’s dreadfally vulgar.” . 
p~4 ar U i i telco gd ( when it seems as if I must tell the whole, or go | Prevent him from swearing.” was what I wanted, and she gladly consented to pay ‘I know it, papa, but they’re all so expressive. 
; the Specimen copies sunt pesepeene by on Newsdealers. ! mad!”? It was done, and Rudvlph proceeded to speak: me for keeping dumb. This began before she mar- | And anybody would think, that instead of scolding 
ich ‘oe Canada subecrid Neem vow OSES OT Cen \ ** Let me do it, and save you the trouble!” “It is hardly fair to force things out of a fellow in ried Mr. Trenholme. Afterward it continued just the | me, you’d ask me what particular cat has escaped 
é 4 tional, to pay American postage one conn mtd cents 9a- “No, no, no! Leannot. I must still live on, and | this way, but I suppose there’s no help for it. There’s | same. You all wondered at her frequent journeys | from the bag.” 
‘ = ELLIOTT, THOMFS & T ALROT P . keep the dreadful secret! O, would that I had died | too many against me! This girl is the very devil her- | from home; she only went to pay me my allowance at “ Well, then?” ! 
few | 63 Congress street, Boston, ae. befure I yielded to that horrible temptation!” self.” times when I was unable, through illness, tocome for | ‘ Does that mean to say that you want to know.” | N 
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“*T so intended it.” 


“Very well. I'll tell you. You’ve got to pardon 
Mr. Dr. Lynde Graham at once. We want the pa- 
per this minute!” 

**T will not pardon a murderer, Helen Fulton! and 


“Not I, papa. I’m too old for love affairs. But 
the real criminal is discovered, and it turns out that 
no less a person than Miss Imogene Ireton that was 
—Mrs. Imogene Trenholme that is—did the horrible 
deed! Papa, it makes me shudder to think of it! A 
woman’s hand stained with blood!” 

“Helen, Ido not credit you. Go out, and bring 
me somebody that knows.” 


can’t wait for any long legal process to set this Lynde 
Graham free—we want it done at once!” 


deed I loved her. Her beauty had intoxicated me. 
I would have died for her, and counted it bliss. And 
then she asked me to keep her secret. Worlds would 
not have tempted me to betray her. But, Agnes, the 
moment I knew what she had done, all the absorbing 
passion I felt for her melted away—I shuddered at 
the thought of her! Butshe wasa nobly born, beau- 
tiful woman, and I had loved her. And because of 
that, I could not speak the words that would free me 
and bind her. When I knew that your brother had 
married her, then for the first time I was convinced 
that I had done wrong; but it was then too late to 
remedy my error, and I would go silently to the grave, 
carrying her dreadful secret with me!” 

** Will you not read the pardon? It is written in 


the governor’s own hand. Helen would not let them 
wait to go through with a formal process of releasing 
you, but she must have the pardon at once.” 

She held it up before him. He took it, but the let- 
ters swam before his eyes. He could not read a single 


“God is too good!” 
She stroked his hair, tenderly. 
“ We want you up atthe Rock, Lynde. My mother 
and brother both sent for you. Will you not come?” 
His joyous face grew sad. 
“ Not to-day, Agnes. I will waitalittle. I cannot 
forget that your brother is smitten by the blow which 
opens my prison doors. I will go to my desolate home 


den shook Lynde’s hand heartily. 
God bless you, lad!” he cried, with a suspicious 








friends.” 

He took her hand in his, and looked into her face, 
a little reproachfully. 

“‘Do you think [ have been very naughty with you, 
Mr. St. Cyril?” she asked, demurely. 

“Yes, I do. You have treated me shamefully, 
when I have loved you so!” 

“Indeed! Well, I wasn’t aware I had: been so 
wicked! Will you ever forgive me?” 

“Do you wish me to?” 

“T don’t much care—if you do!” 

“And if I do not?” 

“ Guy, I shall be sorry.” 

She bowed her head a little, her soft curls swept his 








‘Helen, one thing tell me. Do you love me?” 
“Let me go! I wont tell you!” 


is your honored father to witness your assertion.” 
The governor looked on in puzzled perplexity. 


saucily, 
“T really don’t think I do,” said the governor 
slowly. “I'll be obliged if somebody will explain.’ 


ent to her.” 


“Then I will never let you go!” 


from now.” 





enough, with him she was always gentle and pliable. 
She never yielded to one of her paroxysms in his 
presence. It was pitiful to see how her wan fave 
would light up at his coming, and her great eyes lose 
their restless brilliancy, and grow soft and almost 
tender. She talked to him confidingly, as a little 
child might; always of things long past, incidents 
connected with her childhood. She told him plain- 
tive stories of the brooks she had played beside, the 
bird’s nests she had found, and the nice books she 
had read. She used to beg for flowers, and he brought 
them to her in lavish profusion, and she would twine 
the red roses and the white lilies in her black hair, 
and fasten knots of them upon her bosom. All mem- 





hand. He flung his arm around her. 


“You shall not go until you do tell me! And here 


“Tlove your daughter, sir,” said St. Cyril, man- 
fully; “but I cannot win a like confession from her. 
Still, I take the liberty of thinking I am not indiffer- 


‘Box hisears, papa. He isan impertinent puppy.” 


“It strikes me your arms will ache in about a week 


fled from her; she never alluded to any past save 
that which crowned the years of her childhood. But 
if a stranger ventured into her presence, then all was 
changed. It was frightful tosee her. Her eyes be- 
came like livid coals, her tair face purpled, ber pale 


storm and wet. Ralph had retired early, but there 
»} Was no sleep forhim, He seklom slept soundly now. 
” | His mind was too full of unrest for the body to Me in 
peace. He might have been asleep on this occasion, 
bat it is more likely he had only fallen intoa waking 
dream, when he was aroused by what seemed to him 
like the stealthy closing of adoor. He started upand 
listened, but all was still, save the roar of the waves 


But in vain. He thought of Imogene. Perhaps he 
had forgotten to secure her door properly when he 
took up her supper. He sprang out of bed, threw on 





coast, and Helen Fulton, now Mrs. St. Cyril, presided 
over the establishment with ease and dignity. She 
was a thousand times moze beautiful than of oli, 
with tie tender light in her eyes, and the gay laugh 
sobered and subdued into the rare sweet smile that 
hovered constantly about her lips. Genevieve St. 
Cyril was with them still, as beautiful, and graceful, 
and gentle as her dead sister Marina. She seemed to 
Ralph almost a literal resarrection of the woman he 
had loved, and her presence wrought upon him so 
subtly that at times he found it difficult to refrain 
from addressing her by the old, endearing names of 
long ago. 

He visited the St. Cyrils a great deal. He tried to 





ory of the dark two years just past seemed to have 


make excuses to himself for doing go. He liked St. 
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ing face by the side of his. : 
ys Daren 2 later Llelencamedown, Ralph and ’V ieve 
were sitting together on the sofa. Helen walked 
around them, and surveyed them at her leisure. 

“Well,” she said, gravely, “if L were to express an 
opinion on the subject, I should say that Squire Rob- 
ert Tremaine is not to be one of the family. And 
allow me to inquire if lam to accept you, Ralph 
Trenholme, fof a brother?” 

“Tf you will,” he said, smilingly. 

“And if I will not? what then? It wont make 4 


gray heads are awful ‘sot’ I’ve heard my grand- 
mother say. "Vieve, darling!” she exclaimed, kixs- 
ing the fair, flushed face, “J made him ask you. 
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bit of difference, I suppose. These young people with | 
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1 fellow, and Helen was | He'd never bi 

| hadn't put hin 
Ralph put! 

Her society | her up to hiss 


was frequently meena = 2 ly youn * My dear I}! 
there’s the end of it! And what interest have you | line. He dropped his forehead on the shoulder of | ‘What? how? What is the meaning of this? I} lips were drawn away from the sharp, white teeth, cently located at Portlea. nese aSagy Megs f a ned ing transactio: 
in the matter, I wonder? You haven’t been falling | Agnes in sheer weakness. don’t understand.” and she took on all the form of an infuriate demon. fellow, named Robert Tremaine. The gossip o ante 
in love with the young scamp, have you?” ““O Agnes! Agnes!” he said, in a choked voice,/ ‘You don’t see it, do you, papa?” said Helen,| It was the first of September. A wild night of 


%, ” 

She slipped away and returned with the magistrate | first. By-and-by I will come to the Rock. You un-| Helen, you must tell me! Do youlove me? Yes| onthe beach and the thunder of the wind in the self, “how do you like Mr. 8 _ hr 4 renti 7 eae ! 
and Mr. St. Cyril. They gave the governor a full | derstand me, Agnes?” or no?” chimneys. He must have been deceived, he said to «0, very much, I believe, he — ’ -. Cyril =. od te. 
statement of affairs, and last of all displayed tohim| ‘“Ithink1do. O,mypoorRalph! Myheartaches| ‘Yes and no both. I love you till youlet me go, | himself. He was absolutely getting weak and ner- “He's a fine fellow! If I hadn't = crs mht fo conta 5 
the confession of John Rudolph. for him!” and then I-don’t.” vous. He lay back and composed himself to sleep. fore he settled here, nobody knows what wo : 

‘* Now, papa, for the pardon!” cried Helen. ‘“‘We| They passed out of the prison together. The war- 


that it would have been | the grand-d 


‘ 


Pio 

“Who are we?” asked the governor, pinching her | moisture in his grayeye. ‘1 never thought youdid| ‘ Helen, answer me!” a dressing-gown, and hurried up to the third story. St. Cyril?” y — 
cheek. it, and I’m glad it’s all found out. There be bright | Well, what if I do love you?” He tried the door. It was fast. He listened at the “O, just as you please about — i n a, (Compile 

“Agnes and I. Come, write it quickly. Don’t be | days in store for you yet!” ‘He strained her closer, and put down his face to} keyhole. All within was quiet. He hastened back the meaning to suit your own idees. — or all the 
fussy!” Lynde wrung the honest hand, but he was too full | hers. to his chamber, and flung himself down on the bed. maine will be in the family, which w 

Governor Fulton complied. He wrote first an or-| forspeech. He walked on with Agnes until they | «Papa, run out quick!” cried the incorrigible girl. | He was fulling into a state of semi-forgetfulness, same, you know.” oT 
der to the jailor, commanding him to let Lynde Gra- | reached the great pine by the shore. There their | « This fellow is puckering up his mouth to kiss me!| when he heard Quito how] dolorously. Since the “In the family?” ” AN office: 
ham go free; and then he made out the pardon in| paths diverged. He took her handsin his and looked | And I wouldn’t have you see him for the world!” fi t of I the dog had been suffered to « Yes, if ’Vieve marries bim— ti at Revo! 

due form. into her eyes. No word was spoken. He stood thus| The governor put their hands together. go at large, as he showed no disposition to be quarrel- *Vieve grew scarlet, and looked a ae pe nd png vote 

Helen kissed him rapturously; and with the papers | 4 moment, then he stooped and touched the shining | “She loves you, my boy,” he said, kindly, “and 1| some. There was something in that midnight wail Helen, but it was useless to attempt to a P poe e om, 
in her hand, bounded away. She found Agnes weep- | hair above her forehead with his lips. And then | give her to you; but I warn you in the beginning, | that grated ominously on the nerves of Mr. 'Tren- tongue when once she was in the mood for g- _— ~ 
ing softly, alone in her chamber. turning his back upon her, he walked rapidly away | she’s hard to manage. You'll lead an awful life of | holme. He was not a superstitions man, but it al- She went on relentlessly : aine is men- a ighty-' 

“Tve got it!” she exclaimed, gleefully, “and you | in the direction of the deserted cottage he had once | it!” ways startled him to hear a dog howl at night. «“*Vieve always blushes wae hen oo itis 0! - nad “ x 
shall carry it to him yourself, you dear old darling!” | called home. “T'll take the responsibility, and reckon myself} 79 rose again, and dressed himself in haste. And tioned, which is a sign that a = bend cambee Scoop ll i 
And she held up the papers. aaa most fortunate,” replied St. Cyril. led by some uncontrollable impulse, he stepped into have the measles, I forget po 7 re » and Helen | postilitie «1: 

Agnes threw her arms around the girl’s neck, but CHAPTER XIX. “And now you'll come home with us, wont you, | the passage, walking up the corridor until he cathe grandmother tell, time — aren little red and | gand men | 
Helen shook her off with a pretty petulance. 2 and see sister Letitia?” said Helen. ' “I want her to opposite the door of the haunted chamber. There paused to take up a stitch ; -~ "s little boy hich wx 

“There, don’t! You'll muss my collar, and get my trace look you over and see if you'll do. She’s @ great | ne stopped. He could not well do otherwise. A white stocking she was knitting for a Which . pa oth 
curls allin asnarl! Take the papers, and don’t let} Wen the proper authorities were informed of the | judge of men. So much so that she’s never found bright glare of light shot through the keyhole, and “It’s certainly a sign of one or the x mand Of oon 
the grass grow under your feet.” culpability of Imogene Trenholme, they sent up a | one to suit her. You'll come, wont you, dear Guy?” | he heard a strange, rushing sound within, He tried it, "Vieve?” Read. 

Agnes went down to the jail with a heart filled sheriff and a couple of constables to take her in| The last words were spoken so low that no one| the handle. It turned, but the door was secured on *Vieve did not answer. canes ll 
with conflicting emotions. She was deeply and fer- charge. Ralph had expected them. His face had | heard them save St. Cyril, but with them she could the inside. With one blow of his foot he sent it shat- Ralph grew restless and a the same symptoms,” eral Arn: 
vently grateful to God that Lynde’s innocence was to undergone a terrible change within the past twenty- | have coaxed him to the ends of the earth. tered from the hinges, and stood transfixed by the Bre -$ “— ge tah nn feverish. Let |1775,an os 
be established before the world; that he was to be] four hours. He had aged # score of years, and there “ Yes,” said the governor, ‘‘ you must go with us, sight he behekd. pursued Helen—* you loo! Se ties at f Smee Satin o 
saved from dying the frightful death to which he/| were white hairs mingling with the brown on his | and your sister also. I must look upon you nowas| Before the great mirror, dressed in the bridal robe me see. It must be pl akmouset what todo. | ments, . 
had been condemned. Butshe could not forget that temples. He received them with sad, stern gravity, | one of the family.” of the dead Marina, her black hair covered with the certainly it was that, I 6 — rue tea right off.” qweeye + “2 
his freedom had added the overflowing drop to her | and led the way up to the apartment where he had | So when Governor Fulton and his daughter depart- | blood-stained veil, and wreathed with the faded I'd give you some saffron an intentions, Mrs. Helen, | clothin: 
brother’s cup of sorrow. It had been purchased with | jes 1 He opened the door and they entered. | ed, they took away with them the St. Cyrils; anda orange flowers, stood Imogene. Her dress left her “Thank you for y <4 gee Ralph a little stiffly. | with t). 
the terrible price of Imogene’s condemnation, and| Crouched in the further corner of the room was the | quiet that was absolutely horrible settled down over | neck and arms bare, and they literally blazed with but I am perfectly wel ada mec on don’t you get | tles, an.» 
though she had never loved her haughty sister-in- | object of their search, but she looked more like a wild | the household at the Rock. jewels; the diamonds that for years had been the : “And it has just occurre , pain 
law, her gentle heart was torn with anguish at the| peast than a beautiful woman. One glance was suffi- | Lynde Graham was the only visitor, and he did not pride of the Trenholmes. Her cheeks were crimson AS married yourself, Ralph? He was half in the mood to | every « 
thought of what she must even then be suffering. cient to show them that reason had fled from her | come very often, for he feared that his presence might | with strange excitement, her eyes blazed like stars. Ps epee ——s t aon look at her pretty, | nighes' 

She reached the jail, and gave to the old warden | brain. Mer face was livid, savea purple line beneath | make it harder for Ralph Trenholme to bear histerri- | 41) around her she had piled everything of a combus- ie get angry with her. hi > a ood humor. In thi 
the order for the prisoner’s release. He read it over | each eye, her long, glossy hair had been torn trom | ble affliction. tible nature that the room contained, and she was x ——— inte _r oan “you know the | jivan, 
carefully, his hard old face softening with a smile of | her head in handfuls, and lay scattered on the floor.| But he and Agnes met very often out on the cliffs | surrounded by smoke and flame. Even as he looked ; ie 2 ee Oe histor, Do you think there | go the.» 
genuine delight. Her dress was fearfully disordered, and her delicate | that overhung the sea, and sat there through the long | her light dress was a mass of fire. He Sprang for- ‘ whole of my enhappy ld nord would care to marry 4@| dernes:' : 

“Thank the Lord!” he ejaculated. “TI’se allers| hands Were bloody where she had beat against the | sweet summer twilights, hand in hand, forgetful of | ward, but she waved him back. a is a woman in aes We such @ history?” savin 
thought it would come! I’se never had an idee that | door in trying to escape. everything save the perfect peace and contentintheir | « Keep off, all of you!” she cried. “I am to be man whe hes “ os u,” she said, softly. Then in | that th: -.\ 
that man was made to be hung! Why, marm, he’s} The sheriffadvanced toward her, and spoke gently, | own hearts. married! Don’t murder me on my bridalday! See! 8 * et he ag aie : if Mr. St. Cyril was not} On =i. 
Jest as tender-hearted as a womar! I’ve scen him | but the sound of his voice filled her with new mad-| Lynde had been two months out of prison before | the flames are my wedding garments, and my jewels a changed tone, “ Bes! = Pb no ck ene domme! tee oc: 
kiss the kitten that my little gal give him, and that | ness. With a wild, fearful cry, she sprang upon him, | he said anything to Agnes of what lay so near his | are coals of living fire!” ty ’ re be temy thought it would be nice to| atPa::.. 
he keeps in his cell—and I'll tell you the man that'll | hurling him to the floor, while her slender fingers | heart. They were sitting one evening on the beach, | He rushed toward her, tearing away the blazing one S™ a fi a with gray hair, and @| pe sp: 
kiss a kitten, wont be the one that'll murder a de-| tightened so closely round his throat, that in a mo- | watching the tide creep up the glittering sand. He | obstacles that intervened between them, but even as nary aume. See a pl ~ of money. I could have | juncti 
fenveless woman! No sir! I mean, nomarm! But} ment he would have been strangled, had not Ralph | turned suddenly toward her. he laid his hand upon her, she fell forward into the Guariees en me and keep a parrot and@| Know 0.) - 
you go in and tell him yourself. May be you can tell | and one of the constables interfered. She snapped | ‘Agnes, dear,” he said, “you have not misunder- | surging sea of fire, and then the smoke and flame wn er ee = : Pd the study writing letters, | eral > 
him better. I’m but a bungler, myself.” at them fiercely with her glittering white teeth, and | stood me during all thesc days we have been together? | closed over everything. lapdog. Be Gee a = soon. I’mgoinguptohim. | whow «+ 

Agnes entered the cell softly, her heart beating al- | brandished her arms high above her head. You know that I love you?” Ralph’s loud ery of horror brought the servants to " and he’tl get i Godemee the ject if you like. | pitit -; 
most to suffocation. Lynde was lying across the foot | ‘Off! off! every fiend of you!” she cried. “Iam | Her blushing silence answered him. the spot, and the flames were stayed; but when they You and Vieve can hj i, 
of his cot asleep. The kitten was nestled close to his | empress of the world! I reignqueenand king! The| “I have not spoken, because I hardly thought it | lifted Imogene up, she was past all aid. In this mem ft them alone. ’Vieve was scarlet | Gene: 
face, her white paws resting on one of his thin, pale | nations are glad to bow down in the dust and worship | right for us to be selfishly happy while poor Ralph is | world she would never suffer more. With this she - he was getting into a hopeless | from » 
hands. How very worn and haggard he looked! The | me! What ho, there! Guards, bring hither .y | miserable so very near us. But it is best to under- They buried her in the old graveyard by the sea, as the Berlin woe aie at her, and thinking of | revi. 
tears came into the eyes of Agnes as she gazed at | crown and sceptre, and hurry these base varlets to | stand each other fully. Agnes. Once I loved Imogene; | and with her they buried her great crime. It was mpenn of cunaie, ee h — the meaning of the sharp | eral 
him, and dropped upon his face. He stirred uncasi-| the chopping block!” ' but as I told you, that love died long ago, and another | never after mentioned in the family. Mr. Tremaine, Ral - eel comeameibas eorsauee {iene 
ly, and muttered: The scene was terrible, These men, hardened as | has taken its place. Not the wild, headstrong passion | yow she managed to escape from her room must pain at his heart. He ee a 

“ Ah, so it is time? well, I am ready.” they were by the sight of suffering, turned away trom | I felt for her, but the calm, pure, all-enduring affec- | ever remain a mystery, for the door was found se- “*Vieve,” he said, taking one of her rose! Me. Tre- | ma: 

Agnes touched his cheek lightly. He sprang up, | this with sorrowful faces. The law did not meddle | tion that will last through all time. Once you perilled | cured just as Ralph had left it, and the only reason- ‘is this thing true? Are you to marry i tiie regi: ‘i 
and on seeing her, smiled brightly. with insanity. They had no power to arrest araving | your life, and what is even dearer to a woman than | able supposition is that she descended the roof to the maine? Pardon me if I am impertinent in _ Sebi w 

“{[ thought my time had come,” he said. I} maniac. So they left her and went their way. her lite—your reputation—for me. Why did you do | grape-vine trellis, and made her way down that to the question—” ft int: 
dreamed they came tocall me. But whatisit, Agnes? | Ralph sent tor Judge Ireton, Imogene’s father; but | it? Shall I—dare I—put upon that action the sweet- | the window of the fatal chamber. She looked at him with her clear, so a to tease | we: 

Your face is a perfect glory!” the fatal news had already reached him, and it had | est interpretation i can think of?” The Rock had so many painful associations for sf “No, 1 am not to marry him. a. oe are. | 

“O Lynde, Lynde!” she cried, her voice broken | been too much for the proud old man. His feeble | ‘“* What would that be?” she asked, timidly. Ralph Trenholme that he felt he could not remain : me because she knows I am distur pags ed 
with sobs. “‘ You have borne bravely the prospect of | constitution had been unable to withstand the shock | “Jt would be that you did it because you loved | there longer. So one day he had along talk with Dr. § A glad light broke over his face. e, if I speak | mi: 
death; can you bear the thought of life as well?” of his daughter’s guilt, and he was stricken down in | me.” Graham, whici: resulted ina quiet wedding in the a “nV ieve, wen ee o sy sere in! 

He looked at her wonderingly, but no flush of hope | a fit. He never regained his »but on| “I did love you! O Lynde! I have suffered 80 | o14 church at Portlea, and Agnes took her husband " what is in my mind? ; 
mounted to his pale forehead. The sadness did not | the third day after the attack, he died in blissful in- | much because of it! And I never dared to think you | nome to the Rock. a She bowed. cs t masionately, | at i>: 
go out of his eyes. sensibility. And was it not better thus? would care for me!” Thus having seen his mother and sister provided f ‘tine peomer 1 peat saan self. il) 

“T have ceased to think of that as among the pos-| Imogene was confined to the room in the third | “‘My darling! I trust in God the suffering is o’er | with a protector, Ralph set sail for Europe, and was 4 “and you are to me almost like “a hawt please ag 
sibilities.” story, which was made as comfortable as might be | past. The joy is begun.” absent there two years. Those two years brought A Imogene I never cared for. Aeon ail that time | m 

‘But I tell you it is possible!” she answered, radi- | for her use, and Ralph went about the house a gloomy, him balm. He could think of the past calmly; he my mother, and se so Setane and I did | fi 
ant with the words—“ O Lynde, they have discovered | griet-stricken man. For sorrow such as his, who CHAPTER Xx even thought sometimes that he dared to count upon 1 saw no happiness for mm > maine Bein deo 
the real murderer!” could offer words of comfort? $2. the future. He returned home bronzed, and a little not care. I thought if I cow chet was soanxious for | Ju’ 

“Tt cannot be! Agnes, tell me!” Governor Fulton prepared to return home, and he |- THE TRAGEDY. gray, but better, nobler, purer, because of his suffer- it would be better, and my mo <4 have known that | J.. 

“ Lynde, there was an eye-witness of that murder! | insisted on taking Helen with him. The Rock now IMOGENE TRENHOLME’S condition did not improve. | ings. Many changes had occurred. Agnes was the the match. Lut since I met you che: ins I love | ¢ 
He died last night at the Rock, aud with his last| was no place for a giddy thing like her, he said. On | On the contrary her violent fits grew more frequent | mother of a bright little boy named Ralph, who my heart was rousing meta manhood! Will | « 
breath he made a confession which clears you from | the day of her departure Helen met Guy St. Cyril in | as time passed. Ralph had the best medical advice | claimed most of her attention, and Mrs. Trenholme you with the whole ete plies awe none el|* 
all stain, and fixes the guilt upon the wife of my | one of the empty parlors. She went up to him and | that could be procured, but without giving her any | had laid aside her pride, and found her chiefest hap- you, at last, give peony var ou come to me, dar- |p. 
brother!” held out her hand. benefit. She became so dangerous that he did not | piness in her love for her little grandchild. To my life but found not a y 4 — 

* God’s ways are not our ways!” he said, reverent- “Mr. St. Cyril,” she said, “I am going to start for | trust any of the servants to take her her food, but at- | Ralph’s great delight he found Guy St. Cyril residing ling, and be mine only her, and she hid her blush- | + 
ly. ‘‘I would have spared her. When she did this | home to-day. Let us shake hands and part good | tended her constantly himself. And singularly | in # beautifal new house a mile further down the He opened his arms to Ser, ‘ 
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id Cyril; he wasa famous good fellow, and Helen was | He 
such acharmingly piquant companion. He enjoyed so 
much her saucy speeches. But he never brought I 
Genevieve into the circle of his excuses. Her society 
was frequently monopolized by a young lawyer, re- 
cently located at Portlea, a fine-looking, manly young ‘ 
fellow, named Robert Tremaine. The gossip of the 
neighborhood coupled their names together; he heard 
a great deal of it. Somehow he always felt impatient 
at it. Why, he could not have told. Hesaid to him- 
relf that he detested gossip, and perhaps that was 
why he felt himself growing hot and cold alternate- 
ly, whenever his mother or Agnes spoke of ’Vieve and 
Tremaine in connection. 

“Ralph Trenholme,” said Helen, abruptly, one 
evening when Ralph was sitting with ’Vieve and her- 
self, “how do you like Mr. Robert Tremaine?” 

“QO, very much, I believe,” he replied, indifferently. 
“He’sa fine fellow! If I hadn’t met St. Cyril be- 
fore he settled here, nobody knows what would have 
happened. It is my opinion that it would have been 
all ‘ up with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.’ ”’ 

« Which means that it would have been all up with 
St. Cyril?” 

“O, just as you please about that! You can apply 
the meaning to suit your own ideas. But then, Tre- 
maine will be in the family, which will be all the 
same, you know.” 

“In the family?” 

“ Yes, if ’Vieve marries him—” 
*Vieve grew scarlet, and looked deprecatingly at 
Helen, but it was useless to attempt to stop Helen’s 
tongue when once she was in the mood for talking. 
She went on relentlessly: 
“*Vieve always blushes when Tr is men- 
tioned, which is a sign that she’s in love, or going to 
have the measles, I forget which, but I’ve heard my 
grandmother tell, time and again.” And Helen 
paused to take up a stitch in the tiny little red and 
white stocking she was knitting for Agnes’s little boy. 
“It’s certainly a sign of one or the other. Which is 
it, *Vieve?” 

*Vieve did not answer. 

Ralph grew restless and flushed. 
“T declare, Ralph, you’ve got the same symptoms,” 
pursued Helen—“ you look decidedly feverish. Let 
me see. It must be the measles! Now if I knew 
certainly it was that, I should know just what to do. 
I’d give you some saffron and rue tea right off.” 
“Thank you for your good intentions, Mrs. Helen, 
but I am perfectly well,” said Ralph, a little stiftly. 
“And it has just occurred to me, why don’t you get 
married yourself, Ralph?” 
He trembled violently. He was halfin the mood to 
get angry with her. But one look at her pretty, 
friendly face restored him to good humor. 
“Mrs. St. Cyril,” he said, sadly, “you know the 
whole of my unhappy history. Do you think there 
is a woman in the world who would care to marry a 
man who has lived out such a history?” 
“ Yes, if she loved you,” she said, softly. Then in 
acbanged tone, “Really, if Mr. St. Cyril was not 
around, I’d be tempted to show you that one woman 
would. I’ve always thought it would be nice to 
marry some fine old fellow with gray hair, and a 
gloomy house, and plenty of money. I could have 
two new bonnets a month, and keep a parrot anda 
lapdog. But Guy is up in the study writing letters, 
and he’ll getin the dumps soon. I’m going up tohim. 
You and ’Vieve can continue the subject if you like. 
Au revoir.” 
With this she left them alone. ’Vieve was scarlet 
as the Berlin wool she was getting into a hopeless 
mass of snarls, and looking at her, and thinking of 
Mr. Tremaine, Ralph knew the meaning of the sharp 
pain at his heart. He took courage from her silence. 
“ *Vieve,” he said, taking one of her roseleaf hands, 
“is this thing true? Are you to marry Mr. Tre- 
maine? Pardon me if 1 am impertinent in asking 
the question—” 

She looked at him with her clear, soft eyes. 
“No, 1am not to marry him. Helen likes to tease 
me because she knows I am disturbed by it.” 

A glad light broke over his face. 

“?Vieve, will you, can you forgive me, if I speak 
what is in my mind?” 

She bowed. 

“I loved your sister,” he went on, passionately, 
“and you are to me almost like her identical self. 
Imogene I never cared for. I married her to please 
my mother, and because she loved me. All that time 
1 saw no happiness for me in the future, and I did 
not care. I thought if I could make her any happier 
it would be better, and my mother was so anxious for 
the match. Lut since I met you I have known that 
my heart was rousing toa new awakening. I love 
you with the whole strength of my manhood! Will 
you, at last, give me the happiness I have sought all 
my life but found not? 
ling, and be mine only?” 
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around them, and surveyed them at her leisure. 


Trenholme, for a brother?” 
“If you will,” he said, smilingly. 


mother say. 


hadn’t put him up to it.” 


her up tovhis side, regardless of her husband, who had 
just entered. 


ing transaction? I count it decidedly mean.” 

She touched her lips to his forehead, and then gave 
him a pair of nicely boxed ears. 

“The kiss was given in good faith,” she said, langh- 
ingly, “‘ but the blow wasall intended for effect. Just 
to hoodwink Guy, who is dreadfully inclined to be 
jealous.” 


The wedding-day was fair and bland. No clouds 
arose to obscure the sun. 


and Mrs. Trenholme was at the summit of her earth- 
ly ambition when she welcomed to her motherly arms 
the grand-daughter of an English earl. 


ican Revolution, was born in Andover, Mass., in 1737. 
He was the son of Thomas Poor of Andover, whose 
grandfather, Daniel Poor, was one of the first settlers 
of that town, and who died there in 1713, at the age 
of eighty-five years. 


New Hampshire, in 1775, after the commencement of 
hostilities, it was voted to raise and equip two thou- 
sand men, to be formed into three regiments, one of 
which was given to the command of Colonel Poor. 
The other two regiments were under the com- 
mand of Colonel John Stark, and Colonel James 
Read. 


eral Arnold, from Boston to Canada, in the winter of 


Will you come to me, dar- 
He opened his arms to her, and she hid her blush- 


Anhour later Helencamedown. Ralph and ’Vieve 
were sitting together on the sofa. Helen walked 


“ Well,” she said, gravely, ‘if I were to express an 
opinion on the subject, I should say that Squire Rob- 
ert Tremaine is nof to be one of the family. And 
allow me to inquire if Iam to accept you, Ralph 


“And if I will not? what then? It wont make a 
bit of difference, I suppose. These young people with 
gray heads are awful ‘sot’ I’ve heard my grand- 
*Vieve, darling!” she exclaimed, kiss- 


’d never have thought of it in the world, if 1 


talph put his arm around Helen’s waist, and drew 


‘My dear Helen, am I to be shut out in this kiss- 
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‘The sea lay motionless like 


great mirror. 
Ralph Trenholme at last found his compensation, 





Biographical Portfolio. 


{Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

GENERAL ENOCH POOR, 

AN officer of worth and distinction in the Amer- 


At the first meeting of the Provincial Congress of 


Colonel Poor was with the expedition under Gen- 


1775, and from Canada to the important fortresses on 
Lake Champlain, and from thence in various engage- 
ments, and in most toilsome marches, where the 
troops suffered from hunger and for want of proper 
clothing. His command were in the engagements 
with the army of General Burgoyne, in repeated bat- 
tles, and at the severe engagement at Bemis Heights, 
in which the enemy were completely repulsed in 
every quarter; our officers and men received the 
highest honors for their bravery on this occasion. 
In the campaign of 1779, he was with General Sul- 
livan, and it was his lot, with many others, to under- 
go the hardships of their marches through the wil- 
derness, and traverse the country before unknown, 
as far as the Genessee, and. it was by these troops 
that the savage enemy were repulsed and defeated. 
On the first of August, 1780, the main army, under 
the command of General Washington, were collected 
at Paramus, New Jersey, all the troops which could 
be spared from West Point, being ordered to forma 
junction in that vicinity. Without solicitation, or even 
knowing of the intention ofany new appointment,Gen- 
eral Poor was honored by the commander-in-chief, 
who was aware of his meritorious conduct during his 
military service, with the command ofa brigade of light 
mfantry under the immediate command of Major 
General Lafayette. These brigades were selected 
from different regiments in the main army, and were 
reviewed by the commander-in-chief and other gen- 
eral officers, and were pronounced to be an excel- 
lent corps; General Lafayette at his own expense 
provided them with extra equipments. Soon after, 
marching orders were issued to each brigade and 
regiment, and during the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, the 
whole army were in motion. The brigade of light 
infantry, under the command of General Lafayette, 
were constantly advauced three miles in front of the 
army. The extreme heat during this march produc- 
ed very unfavorable effects on the troops; and a large 
number of officers and men were unable to continue 
in their line of duty. 
On the ninth of September, 1780, General Poor died 
at Paramus, New Jersey, of a bilious fever, after an 
illness of thirteen days, in the forty-third year of his 
age. His funeral was attended to the place of inter- 
ment, the burying-ground of Hackensack, by the 
following procession; aregiment of light infantry in 
unitorm, with arms reversed; four field-pieces; Ma- 
jor Henry Lee’s regiment of light-horse; General 
Hand and bis brigade, the major on horseback, two 
chaplains, the horse of the deceased, with his boots 
and spurs suspended from the saddle, led by a ser- 
vant, the corpse borne by four sergeants, and the 
pall supported by six general officers. The coffin 
was of mahogany, and a pair of pistols and two 
swords, crossing each other, and tied with black 
crape, were placed on top. The corpse was followed 
by the officers of the New Hampshire brigade, and 
the officers of the brigade of light infantry, which 
the deceased had lately commanded, and other ofli- 
cers of the army. These were followed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, Washington, and his general officers. 
Having arrived at the place of interment, the troops 
opened to the right and left, resting on their arms re- 
versed, and the procession passed to the grave, where 


funeral dirge, the drums were muffled with black 
crape, and the officers wore crape on the left arm. 


time. 
birthplace the plains of Tartary, and trace it to our 
day through the sages of India, Persia, Ethiopia and 
Egypt. 


a eulogy was delivered by the Rev. Israel Evans, the 
chaplain of the deceased. A band of music played a 


General Poor was a true patriot, and took an early 


MASONIC RITE OF MEMPHIS. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 
The origin of Freemasonry is lost in the night of 
The most judicious historians assign as its 





ti 
In an immeasurable antiquity, according to Indian | it 
monuments, sages sought the /ight on the banks of the 
Ganges, and in the countries of Lower India. They 
worshiped Truth, and propagated it unostentatiously. 
Their doctrines were simple and devoid of supersti- 
tion. They adored an Eternal God, Creator of the 
world, who preserves its existence, and causes de- 
struction to give birth to reproduction. 
This simple theology of the Brahmins spread 
throughout Persia. It was cultivated by the Magi. 
It changed, as everything changes in the world, and 
was reduced to its primitive simplicity by a second 
Zoroaster. Its faithful disciples still exist.in Ethiopia 
as well as in India, among nations not now classed in 
the ranks of civilization. Its votaries assembled in 
the Isle of Mero, and gave freedom and happiness to 
the nations which they governed. Followed by a 
body of his’ countrymen, Osiris descended from the 
mountains of Ethiopia, and by the most glorious con- 
quests, brought Egypt, still barbarous, into subjection 
to his laws, conferring on them the blessings of civil- 
ization. These benefactors of the human race deemed 
it impossible to present the true light to rude and 
uncultivated minds. They veiled under emblems, 
which the multitude construed literally, the Truth, 
which had her devotees in the Temples of Sais, 
Thebes, Heliopolisand Memphis. Thus, as in China, 
Greece, and ancient Rome, as also among enlightened 
people of the modern world, there were two religions 
in Egypt—that of the multitude, which mostly ad- 
dresses itself to objects of the external world, and 
that of the enlightened, who, disregarding such ob- 
jects, or viewing them only as important in an allegor- 
ical sense of sublime significance, and covering great 
moral truths, or features of nature. Each city of 
Egypt had its peculiar symbols. Memphis the elo- 
quent assumed for herself the ‘‘ Magpie.” Thebes, 
which elevated thought to heaven, decorated her ban- 
ners with the “ Eagle, with the eye of Fire.” Canapa 
chose the “Incense Vase,” emblematic of Divine 
worship. The Sphinx, crouching at the gatet of the 
temple, denoted the sages that watched over Egypt. 
These sages, educated in the solemn mysteries of 
Heliopolis, Thebes and Memphis, were the conserva- 
tors of the Divine Fire. The sacred fire of Masonry 
glowed during a thousand years, and no attempt was 
made to extinguish or weaken it. 
The archives of the mystic temple can reckon 
among the children of Memphis such men as Orpheus, 
Homer, Pythagoras, Thales, Virgil, Hippocrates, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and many other great names of Greece, 
that intellectual daughter of Egypt. Whilst on the 
banks of the Nile, the august guardians of the tradi- 
tions veiled them from contemporary eyes, and com- 
municated them only to the few whom they deemed 
worthy of imitation, other adepts in the interior of 
Africa, assembling barbarous nations, polished their 
roanners, propagated knowledge, and, in short, found- 
ed our secret mysteries among the burning sands of 
Nubia and Ethiopia. Mero on one band gave light to 
her Gymnosophists on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Indies. Zoroaster founded the Magian school in 
Persia and Media. Orpheus established the mysteries 
of Samothrace, which were consecrated to the Cabiri, 
and spread among many nations. Triptolemus and 
Eumolpe gave laws to Greece, and laid down the 
principles of agricultural knowledge, and founded the 
Temple of Eleusis. Abaris carried the lights into the 
north. The mysteries of Memphis were instituted 
everywhere, even among the frozen plains of Scythia. 


entirely to the priests, or to such as they might admit 


founded on different principles. 


try the name of Ionia. 


peculiarly the object of this association, that its mem 
bers were in after time known as the Dionysian Arti 
ficers. 


was led to the presiding priest, and instretcted in the 


structions. He was baptized and received a new 
token or sign, upon a small white stone, which thus 


served it as a sacred talisman, and carried it with 
bim wherever he went, as a means of recognition, it 
being efficacious to procure him relief from distress 
and security from danger. It was at the same time 
the emblem of victory over fear, darkness and error, 
and the means of enjoyment and peace. 


Chaldean, is preserved in the venerated ark of the 
Memphis rite. 


when locked up in the temples of Thebes and Eleusis, 


pearance of mystery, and is 
ing some words, of which he knows not the meaning, 
the masonic philosopher roams through antiquity, 


institution. Whatever success may crown his toils, 
if the lamp of study has guided him through the 
labyrinth of ancient mystery, still eager to learn, he 
will knock at the gate of our temples. It is among 


come to seek that which he thirsts for. 


ABSENTEES FROM LODGE MEETINGS. 


Brotherhood, who have become disgusted with the 
doings of the Lodge, or some transaction of a brother, 
and absent themselvcs from Lodge meetings, saying 
in excuse for this, that Masons are not what they 
should be. They even go so far, at times, as to affirm 
that the institution is falling into discredit—that Ma- 
sons are no longer 1 


In the early ages of mankind all branches of sci- 
ence, and especially the architectural, were entrusted 


by initiation; but religion as explained by the mysie- 
ries was the grand object—science a subsidiary one. 


Such certainly was the case in the. Egyptian myste- 
ries; and as those of Eleusis were brought to Greece 
from Egypt, shortly before the departure of the Israel- 
ites, there is no reason to suppose that they were 


But after a period of four hundred years, during 
which Greece hal advanced much in civilization, it is 
highly probable that some of the initiated attached 
themselves more to one branch than to another— 
while some devoted themselves to religion, others fol- 
lowed up more closely the paths of science—and at 
length we find that about the year 1060 B. C., a por- 
tion emigrated to Asia Minor, and gave to that coun- 
Here the rites received the 
name of the Dionysian Mysteries, and they no longer 
seem to have been practised chiefly for inculcating 
religion, but as a necessary initiation or purification 
of the mind, before the candidate could be admitted 
to the privileges of an architect; fur building was so 


ystic science of the institution, theology, morals, 
ilosophy, and politics being embraced in these in- 


me. This was engraved, together with a mystic 


epared was presented to the initiated. He pre- 


The real secret of masonic principles, written in 


It has come down on the stream of 
me pure and unchanged. It still exists as it was, 


excited the veneration of the world. 
Whilst the ordinary man is content with the ap- 
tisfied with ve 





and ascends to primary causes in the study of our 


the successors of the sages of Memphis that he will 





We frequently fall in with members of the Mystic 
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they pay no 





, and th 
attention to Lodge meetings. 

In all kindness we would ask if this course is right? 
Is such action in accordance with good faith toward 
the institution? Granted that we have members 
who are not in all respects what they should be, that 
is, true and upright Masons. Are we discharging 
our Masonic obligations when we absent ourselves 
from Lodge meetings, and refuse co-operation with 
the brotherhood, because some are unworthy? If 
brethren come short of discharging their obligations, 
how much greater the need that we faithfully dis- 
charge ours, and use our best influence to reclaim the 
erring? Because others fail to perform their masonic 
duty, are we justified in neglecting ours? Should we 
grow cold, and lose our zeal because others have lost 
theirs? By thus acting we wrong ourselves and in- 
jure the cause of Masonry.—Mystic Star. 





GRAND CHAPTER OF MIcHIGAN.—The Grand 
Chapter of Michigan has elected its officers for the 
ensuing year. We give their names and residences 
as follows: 

A. B. Cudworth, Pontiac, G. H. P. 
George C. Monroe, Jonesville, D. G. H. P. 
John P. Fish, Detroit, G. K. 

J. E. Johnson, Centerville, G. Secretary. 
R. W. Landon, Niles, @. Treasurer. 

L. H. Conson, Jonesville, G. Chaplain. 

C. H. Brown, Kalamazoo, G. C. H. 

P. H. Taylor, lonia, G. R. A. C. 

S. Blanchard, h, G. Viand L, 


nw 


GRAND LECTURERS FOR ILLINOIS.—The following 
brethren have been appointed Grand Lecturers for 
the State of Illinois by the Grand Lodge: 
M. D. Chamberlain, Freeport. 

Thomas J. Wade, Ottawa. 

Thomas J. Pricket, Carbondale. 
Daniel G. Burr, Paris. 

Rodney Ashley, Kankakee. 

A. L. Virden, Virden. 

Alonzo Ransom, Richmond. 

A. S. Babcock, Blackberry Station. 
Paul B. Ring, Elgin. 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 
A few years ago a few members of the Archologi- 
cal Society met at Worcester, (Eng.) with a view of 
exploring its neighborhood, more especially that bat- 
tle-ground which formed so prominent a feature in 
the history of that country. While preparing to ex- 
plore the country, one of the most erudite of the 
learned body asked a waiter at the hotel he was stay- 
ing at to point out the place on the map where the 
great battle of Worcester took place. “At Pitch- 
croft,” responded the man, “close by the river, not 
five minutes walk from the hotel.” ‘You must be 
wrong.” replied the antiquary, “for I am aware it is 
some little distance off, and quite in a contrary direc- 
tion.” ‘Excuse me, sir,” persevered the waiter; “if 
you’ll just step down the next street, ’ll show you 
the identical spot, just in front of the Grand Stand.” 
The learned man looked astounded, and his astonish- 
ment was not diminished when the man with a look 
of offended dignity continued, ‘I think I ought to 
know where the great battle took place, for I was 
present at it.’ But the enigma was solved by his 
adding, ‘“‘ I was within the ropes, and lost a fiver back- 
ing the Irishman.” It was the pugilistic encounter 
for the championship between two fistic heroes 
(Spring and Langan), and not the battle fought in 
1651 by Cromwell against the Scotch army who had 
marched into England to reinstate Charles the 
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part in the cause of his country. 


After the ceremonies of initiation, the candidate 
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THE’ PAINTER AND HIS LADY. 
My lady sits by the window, 
My lady is fair and sweet, 
Sits lounging back in her velvet chair, 
And tapping her little feet. 


The sun plays bright on her tresses, 
Her tresses of golden brown, 

With a ripple like that which is in the sea 
At eve when the sun goes down. 


There ‘s love in each line and feature, 
From the soft white brow of snow 

To the sweet small mouth with its parted lips, 
And the dimpled chin below. 


With eyes half closed and dreamy, 
She sits with an indolent grace, 

In her purple robe of many hues 
With deckings of dusky lace; 


One soft hand, fair and jewelled, 
Caresses the dog on her knee, 

While the other is twisting her golden chain 
As though unconsciously. 


The curtains of crimson satin 
With rose-tints flush her cheek— 

How | love her, how I love her! 
And yet I dare not speak: 


For she is a highborn lady— 
A lady of titled name, 

And ( an artist who toils for bread 
Till [ can toil for fame. 


So, day after day, I see her 
In all her queenly grace, 

And try to make with my simple brush 
A transcript of that face. 


*Tis a dainty room we sit in, 
With mirrors, and cornice of gold, 
And trinkets of silver, and ruby glass, 
And knicknacks manifold; 


There's gilding and velvet and satin, 
But what is it all to me? 

Isitinadream! I paint in a dream— 
I could paint her from memory. 


Does she think of me ever, I wonder, 
At times in the weary day? 

Ah, no! it is only weary to me— 
I would I could keep away! 


It is not good to be weaving 
Such idle fancies as these; 

To foster a love that is hopeless and vain 
Until it becomes disease. 


Maybe I shall laugh hereafter ; 
In thinking of these dim days; 

Maybe I shall never be free from the spell 
That lies in my lady's gaze. 


‘Tis sweet with an indolent sweetness, 
As the odor of incense. I try 

To arise and shake from me the languor, 
To escape from my bondage and fly. 


Too late—or too early—I know not! 
For time yet may bring the cure. 
Meanwhile, I abide in enchantment— 

‘Tis pleasant, and I can endure. 


So sit I, painting my lady, 
So love I—. If she could see! 

I forget! I forget! It is madness! 
She never can think of me. 





THE PHANTOM SHIP. 





HEB majesty’s ship Spittire (six-and-thirty guns) 
had been now four months on the southwest coast of 
Africa, looking out fur slavers as keenly as any ter- 
rier watching a rabbit-hole when the ferret has been 
putin. 

This smart vessel’s favorite anchorage was in Ele- 
phant Bay, Benguela, an inlet of the Atlantic, lat. 
13 deg. south, long. 12 deg. 55 min. east, the highest 
land in all the Benguela coast being a hill command- 
ing the bay on the south side, which Captain Wil- 
loughby had found very useful for the purpose of a 
lookout. 

Captain Willoughby was a little, fragile man, with 
a long, thin face and only one eye. He had seen a 
great deal of service, and lost an arm at Acre; he 
was as brave as a lion, totally insensible to any such 
mean sensation as fear, and a stern disciplinarian, 
heeding no more the heat and danger of Africa than 
he would have done the shot and shell of the enemy, 
and hating all grumblers at climute or any other 
hardship. 

The dull monotony of African service, the mere 
daily routine of plank-scrubbing, rope-splicing, and 
sail-mending, was broken on a warm September 
morning of 1860 by the arrival of her majesty’s brig 
Racoon, with despatches from Sierra Leone. The 
captain of the Racoon had been invited to lunch by 
Captain Willoughby, and her majesty’s ship Spitfire 
was in an unusual state of bustle with the prepar- 
ations for that meal. 

Abernethy, the grave old Scotch steward, was ar- 
ranging some silver-topped bottles of champagne in 
fan shape, round a small tank attached to a refrigera- 
tor, and even that was all but tepid with the heat 
of Africa. At the foot of the cabin-stairs three 
young midshipmen, one of whom, named Powis, 
was the “ Pickle” of the vessel, stood watching him 
from above with eyes sparkling with fun and mis- 
chief. The under-steward and his boys were every 
moment descending the steps with piles of plates 
tucked under their chins. A distant savor of soup 
spread from the distant galley, where red-faced 
beings in white stirred and sipped at the simmering 
stew-pans, 

“ Dobson,” said the head-steward, under breath, 
“just watch this wine while I go aud get up some 














more coffee-biscuits. The captain’s boat will be here 
directly. Keep your weather eye open, Dobson; 
there’s that Mr. Powis there, as tull of mischief as an 
egg is full of meat.” 
“Ay, ay, Mr. Abernethy,” said the under-steward, 
sitting down on the lower steps, a very Cerberus, 
with one foot planted on the metal-lined chest of the 
refrigerator; and as Abernethy plunged into the 
store-room, Powis and his companions ran up on 
deck. 

Five minutes after there came a violent shout of 
**Dobson! Dobson!” from the direction of the store- 
room, and Dobson, forgetting for a moment his 
charge, ran to see who it was called him. 

Three minutes afterwards there was a running to- 
gether of sailors amidships, to the gangways, a shout 
below, a sound of voices, and the next moment Cap- 
tain Willoughby and his guest, Captain Martlock, a 
stiff, precise old officer, followed by several officérs of 
both vessels, followed each other, one after the other, 
over the ship’s side. A guard of marines, drawn up 
in military order, received them with presented arms. 
The midshipmen, headed by Powis, the eldest of the 
lot, were there in full uniform to do honor to so un- 
usual an occasion. . 

“ Hang it!” cried Powis, as the procession passed 
down into the state cabin; “ old Cyclops” (the mid- 
shipmen’s nickname for their excellent captain) 
“might have asked us to meet those Racoon fellows. 
One does deserve a better dinner sometimes than salt 
junk and bolster-pudding for serving one’s country 
in this infernal climate. What have they come about, 
Gasket?” turning to an old quartermaster, a rough 
old sailor, with enormous bushes of gray whiskers. 

“Come, Mr. Powis, bout captain going up coun- 
try to make presents, and hokl a palavér with the 
niggers, to induce ’em not to sell ’emselves to those 
cussed Portuguese.” 

* Wish I’da nigger, Gasket, to keep watch, and 
soak my junk for me.” 

“And go to the mast-head for you, Master Powis?” 

** Well,” said the curly-headed youngster, “ should 
not mind that either, and he should do my work too, 
on the look-out hill.” 

**Seen the Phantom Ship last night, Gasket?” said 
Powis’s companion, with a wink at Powis, for Gasket, 
though one of the best sailors on board, was very su- 
perstitious, and had lately spread among the mena 
report of a white, ghostly sort of a vessel that he had 
seen three nights running at two bells, steal out of the 
bay, but which was generally believed to be a crea- 
tion of his own brain, and a mere drift of that thick, 
smouldering fog that after nightfall hid the shore of 
the bay. This Phantom Ship, seen in a bay guarded 
by one of the smartest of her majesty’s cruisers, had 
become a stock joke against the quartermaster, and 
he was rather sore on the subject, so all the reply he 
gave was to roll his quid, make a sour grimace, mut- 
ter something about “ a young shaver as didn’t know 
a Blackwall hitch from a Carrick bend,” and turn on 
his heels as he helped to haul in the boat up to the 
davits. 

“ Half-a-dozen lads such as that aint worth their 
weight in dunnage,” he muttered, as the midshipmen 
went off laughing. “What use are school-boys on 
board ship, except to sauce the captain behind his 
back, and play monkey tricks on the stewards? 
Ugh?” and he hit one of the ship’s boys a clout for 
not being quick enough with a marlin-spike that the 
sail-maker was calling for. 

In the meantime lunch (an early dinner in reality) 
had commenced in the cabin. The Racoon and Spit- 
tire officers having finished their soup, were taking 
wine together, and exchanging grumbles on the cli- 
mate, and discussions on the chance of preferment. 

Captain Martlock was a worthy man, but rather stiff- 
starched, precise, taciturn, soured, and with a some- 
what overweening sense of his own importance. His 
host, one of those frank, generous natures, slow to 
take offence, did not however regard the punctilios 
of his guest. 

** IT hope the despatches of which I am the bearer,” 

said Martlock to his host, bowing stiffly (as if it hurt 
him) as he spoke, “‘ contained no unpleasant news?” 

“ Well,” said the officer addressed, ‘ neither pleas- 

ant nor unpleasant. I never stop to think whether 

duty is agreeable or otherwise. Perhaps if I had my 

choice, I should not have selected this.” 

“And may I ask in what it consists?” (another stiff 
bow). 

“It is no secret, Captain Marilock. I have to 

start the first thing to-morrow for a two days’ jour- 

ney from this Elephant Bay we are now in up into 

the Goribah country, with beads and looking-glasses 

as presents for the king of the Loluna tribes, to in- 

duce him to withhold his supply of slaves to the 

Portuguese cruisers that visit this inlet.” 

‘* Have you seen any slavers, sir?” inquired Cap- 

tain Martlock, warming over his wine. 

* Not a ghost of one, Captain Martlock.” 

“ Yes, we have seen the ghost of one,” said the first 

lieutenant, who was a wit. 

“True,” said Captain Willoughby, “our quarter- 

master, a good sailor, but as full of old woman’s fan- 

cies as ever came through the dock gates, did tell us, 

a week ago, that he saw asort of a phantom vessel; 

but no one believed him.” 

“Take my word tor it, captain,” said a little, stout, 

jovial man, the Spitfire’s doctor, ** Gasket will be 

down with typhus before three days are over; this 

sort of delusion is one of the first symptoms of this 

infernal Atrican fever.” 

“*T hope not, ductor, L hope not; Gasket is a useful 

man to us.” 

“There is something about this slaver service,” 





tends, I think, to excite the imagination of the lower 
order of our ; the tony, the anxiety, the 
danger of disease, all, perhaps, contribute to this un- 
desirable result.” 

**O, sailors are always full of that sort of nonsense,” 
said Captain Willoughby, steering away from a dis- 
cussion evidently meditated by his visitor. ‘‘ Captain 
Martlock, may I have the pleasure of taking wine 
with you?” 

Martlock bowed stiffly, and muttered, “ Pleasure!’ 

“Steward, the still champagne to Captain Mart- 
lock.” 

Off went the wire; up went the large-headed cork, 
but not noisily, and up rose the wine in the two 
glasses. The two captains raised their glasses simul- 
taneously to their lips, bowed, and tossed off the con- 
tents. At the same moment their faces reddened, 
their cheeks dilated, as they spluttered, swore, and 
rose upon their feet. 

“Why, what the —, Abernethy, do you give us 
salt water when we ask for champagne? Who the 
dickens has played us this scurvy trick? By George, 
sir, [’ll keel-haul him. Yes, I’ll break him, sir.” 

* T should flog him,” said Martlock, swelling with 
rage till he got as red as a turkey-cock. ‘‘I sh—sh— 
should put him in irons.” 

“Tl stake my life, captain,” said the surprised and 
horrified Scotch steward, “ that it’s that Mr. Jekyll” 
(one of the midshipmen); “for one of the ship’s boys 
saw him with a bottle in his hand near my pantry.” 


A strong disposition to langh was visible on every 
face. The doctor coughed, the two first lieutenants 
blew’ their noses. The two captains fumed, Wil- 
loughby buttoned his coat angrily together. Martlock 
looked fiercely at everybody. 

“ Boy,” said Willoughby, to one of the steward’s 
assistants, ‘go on deck, and send Mr. Jekyll to me 
directly. By George, sir, I'l] break him.” This was 
the captain’s most tremenduous threat. ‘Why the 
deuce does not Mr. Jekyll come?” he cried, a few 
minutes after, long before the unfortunate lad had 
had time to come even down the stairs. 

“Tf it was in my ship,” said Martlock, scowling at 
his own officers, by whom he was regarded with no 
very special affection, ‘‘I’d have had a court-martial 
on him before an hour was over.” 

Captain Willoughby was about to fire up, and re- 
mark that he needed no advice with regard to the 
government of H. M. S. Spitfire, when the steward- 
boy returned, preceded by Jekyll, and followed ata 
distance by that incurable Pickle, Powis, who gave 
him such a tremendous pinch as he entered the state- 
cabin, that it drew from him a sharp and irrelevant 
scream. 

The little midshipman looked very tumbled and 
dirty, and his blue jacket and cap were covered with 
dust and fluff. A more disreputable, disordered mid- 
shipman never presented himself to a punctilious 
irate captain. 

“Mr. Jekyll,” said his* superior officer, turning 
round in his chair so as to face him, “ is this a state 
for a midshipman of her majesty’s navy? What have 
you been doing, sir?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I’ve been down in the hold, 
catching cockroaches.” 

There was a roar of laughter at the simplicity of 
the answer. 

“A pretty occupation for a young gentleman.” 

“ If you please, sir, we make pets of them.’’ 

There was another roar at this. 

“Mr. Jekyll, I’m in no humor for fooling. I want 
a plain answer toa plain question. Was it you who 
emptied the wine out of this champagne bottle and 
put in salt water? Was it you, sir?” . 

The lad colored, looked down, twirled his cap, 
stammered, and was silent. 

At that instant Powis burst forward. 

‘“‘And who sent for you?” roared the captain. 
‘How dare you, sir, enter this cabin without being 
sent for? Sir, if I break every midshipman in this 
ship, I will preserve proper discipline.” 

Powis was a fine, manly lad of seventeen, and as he 
stood there, with firm, unflinching eye, and cheek 
flushed, he looked a very model of English youth. 
“Tf you please, sir, I only came to say it was I who 
put the salt water in the bottle, and not Jekyll. I 
did not do it for the wine, sir, Ll threw that away; it 
was only for a joke.” 

“Only a joke! And how dare you, sir, play jokes 
on your superior officers? Go up to the masthead 
this moment, sir.” 

“Yes, sir.” And up went the lad, as nimble asa 
cat, and as full of mischief as a kitten. 

Captain Martlock had left the vessel, with his own 
private opinions about the discipline of the Spittire; 
and Captain Willoughby, the first lieutenant, and the 
doctor, were closeted in the captain’s private cabin 
over their coffee. 

‘Only to think of having to leave a ship of thirty- 
six guns in the care of such a born Pickle as that lad, 
Powis!” groaned the captain, as he meditatively 
poured some brandy into his coffee-cup. “ By 
George, sir, I shan’t have a moment’s sleep till I set 
my fuot once more on my own quarter-deck. That 
boy is the greatest monkey I ever shipped. By 
George, sir,if he hadn’t come forward in such a man- 
ly way to-day to save Jekyll, I’d have broken him.” 
‘* He certainly is-a Pilgarlic,” said the first lieuten- 
ant; ‘but I think when there was duty todo he’d 
do it. Duty soon makes a man of a boy, if anything 
will. Iwas just such another lad, till I was made 
captain of a French prize, and had to take her back 
into St. Helena. I was a man from that day.” 

“*O, but there’s good in the boy,” said the doctor. 
“‘He’s brave and generous; there's no vice in him, 








said Captain Martlock,as if he were preaching, * that 


* Only mischief? 
ever had on board.” 

“Then letyme stop on board,” said the lieutenant, 
“ Allow me to look at the wording of the despatch ; 
there must surely be some loophole.” 

The captain took up the despatch, and read it 
under breath. 

* No,” he said, “ here is this devil of a clause. ‘ You 
are requested to take all your officers with you, so as 
to preserve a dignity that may aid your negociation.’ 
No, we must all go. Well, I never did grumble at 
orders yet, but if t had ever done so, I might do so 
now. Doctur, mind you bring some quinine. There’s 
sate to be a fever for one or two of us. By George, 
sir, on an African station one ought to live on quinine 
if one wishes to live at all!” 

The lieutenant and doctor took thetr leave of the 
captain, who wished to study his maps and prepare 
for the journey. 

As the doctor was pacing the deck, and had arrived 
just under the mainmast, he gave a look upward to 
see if the offender was there. Yes, there he was, 
swinging his legs, fifty feet up, happy asa bird. As 
the doctor was still straining his head to observe 
him, there fell upon his face a shower of little white 
paper pellets, dropped with excellent aim by ‘“ Pickle 
Powis,” as he was generally called, and with them 
came down in a shrill voice the mocking words, “ To 
be taken night and morning.” 

The doctor was very angry; he tossed his head. 

“That boy will come toa bad end. If I were the 
captain I’d keep him on the mast all night—a good 
dose of fever would tamo him a bit; and, egad! I 
would not bring him round a day too soon.” 

But the doctor was angry. If Powis had really 
been ill he would have nursed him as tenderly asa 
woman. Half ar hour after the doctor had retired to 
his cabin fora nap, there was a gabbling of voices 
and a splash of oars round the bows. j 

“There come those spies of niggers,” said Gasket, 
as he looked over the ship’s side. “‘ Hang their yams, 
and cocoa-nuts, and bananas! All they want, I know, 
is news of us to signal to the slavers. If I was the 
captain I'd never let a nigger set foot on the deck.” - 

Up scrambled two stalwart. negroes with nets on 
their backs, full of fruit. In a moment a fair was es- 
tablished at the foot of the mast. The negroes, eager 
for news and money, jabbering in broken English; 
the sailors, eager for fruit and vegetables, trying to 
learn the best way to the Gorubah country. 

In the middle of this discussion, down came a half- 
crown, wrapped in paper, at the feet of one of the 
negroes. It was marked, ‘‘ Four bananas and a yam, 
twopence; give the change to Jekyll.” 

It was a message from Powis. A tall negro, think- 
ing himself unobserved, slipped the bit of silver into 
his waistband. In a moment, however, Jekyll had 
him by the wrist. 

“ Avast there!” he said; “ fair play’s a jewel. Let 
me read what Powis says." 

The negro refused to give up the money, and as- 
sumed a vociferously injured air. A scuffle com- 
menced; in the middle of the scuffle appeared the 
first lieutenant. 

“Here, no trouble with these niggers,” he said. 
“If they choose to stea!, over with them, lads; bun- 
dle them out, fruit and all.” 

The thing was soon done. Jekyll and « sailor 
wrenched the half-crown from the negro, the other 
sailors pushed the blacks down the ship’s side, and 
tossed the unsokl fruit into the canoe after them. 
Jekyll secured the four bananas and yam for his 
friend Powis, and threw the twopence into the canoe 
of the enraged blacks, who, shouting and threaten- 
ing, paddled off to the shore. 

‘“‘ Here’s a pretty rig,” said one of the men, when 
Powis descended from the thead, tol ina 
few hours after deputy-captain; “‘it used to be the 
high that were brought low,but now it’s the low who 
rise high.” 

An hour after, the lookovt man came back from 
Elephant Hill, and reported a piratical-looking 
schooner as passing the next: headland at noon. 
‘“‘Piratical schooner be hung!” was the captain’s 
reply. “‘They take every little coaster for w slaver. 
Slavers don’t run into the lion’s den. Bonny River’s 
the place to trap slavers.” 

Powis received his command as coolly as if he had 
been expecting a vesge! for years past. He promised 
little—the captain thought that a good sign, and so it 
was; but still he did not conceal trom the boy his 
alarm and distrust. 

“ Powis,” said he, ‘‘ be a good lad, and take care of 
the ship, or by George, sir, PM break you! When 
you want advice, ask the quartermaster; he’s an old 
sailor, and knows all this coast as well as 1 know the 
Bill of Portland.” : 

“I'd give my head,” said the captain to the lieu- 
tenant, as Powis lett the cabin, “ to tell Gasket he is 
my mainstay if anything happens, but when there is 
divided command there is no discipline.” 

The day after the captain and his retinue left the 
vessel, the negro boat came paddling round the Spit- 
fire as usual, but this time in a hostile and mocking 
way. The rowers waved their paddles or held up 
fruit. The negro whom Jekyll had detected thieving 
was especially prominent and voeiferous, and, stand- 
ing up in his canoe, kept pointing at Powis and pass- 
ing his hand across his throat, as if threatening 
him. 

“Let me give him a dose of sparrow shot,” said 
Jekyll; “ that’ warm him.” 

“No one must molest them,” said Powis, gravely, 
and in quite an altered tone. 

“ How grand we are,” said Jekyll, under breath, to 
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when Powis was captain. I vote for going ashore.” | I 
(These last words were said aloud.) 

















“ are short-handed,” said Powis; ‘‘no one 
“eter vessel, except on duty, till the captain’s 
return, The negroes are not so friendly as they were. 
We mustn’t get intoa souftie with the natives. 
«We used to call ’em niggers,” said a pert little 
ship-boy, winking at Jekyll; “ and, after all, Gasket, 
they say, is the real captain.” 
Powis made no reply hg this impertinence, but 
sed the deck thoughtfully. 
oe were only fourteen men left in the ship be- 
wis and the two midshipmen. 
ee will be no work now much,” said one of 
‘ ore to the carpenter. 
er = we're all captains now,” replied the carpen- 
ter. There was a dangerous notion aboard the Spit- 
fire that discipline was to be relaxed under “ Pickle 
” 
ana bells were struck (four o’clock in the 
morning), the officer of the watch (Gasket) went as 
usual to the scuttle, knocked three times to call the 
watch, and then called out, “ All starbowlines ahoy! 
eight bells, Do you hear the news there, you 
rs?’ 
eo of the usual sprightly answer, ‘Ay, ay!” 
a voice answered, “ Starbowlines be hanged! Give 
us half an hour more snooze; there’s no captain 
ard now.” 
ane ten minutes elapsed; at the expiration of 
that time a stern, shrill boy’s voice hailed the sleep- 
ers. This time it was Powis’s. 
“§kulkers ahoy! Do you hear the news there, 
sleepers? and mind, if you do not turn out in five 
minutes, I report you to Captain Willoughby as mu- 
tineers. Quartermaster, go down, and take the name 
of the last man up.” 
This spirited reprimand was enough. In three 
minutes every man was on deck and at his duty. 
An hour later, just at daybreak, Gasket suddenly 
came to Powis, as he was lying down for half an 
hour on the sofa in the captain’s cabin, and begged 
him to come on deck instantly. There was something 
odd in the old sailor’s manner. Powis was on deck 
in a moment. 
“There it is, sir,” said Gasket, pointing to the en- 
trance of the bay. ‘If that is not a real ship, strike 
my name off the ship’s books and sell me for a nigger.” 
Powis looked (he was all quiet alertness now, and 
grave as a statesman). There in the dull, curdling, 
gray daylight certainly was a long gray object steal- 
ing along close to the shore. Its sails were gray; its 
sides were bleached, colorless and spectral. It cer-, 
tainly was ghostly enough. As they looked it slid 
round the corner of the headland, and disappeared 
from view. 
Powis did not say much; he only remarked, “ That 
is no phantom ship. We must look after that; but 
you were right, after all, Gasket.” 
“I never seed such a change in a lad in my life,” 
was the quartermaster’s reflection, ax Powis retired 
to form his plans for foiling any scheme the crew of 
the phantom ship (as the sailors began to call it) 
might have formed. 
The lookouts on Elephant Hill the next afternoon 
made no signal—they had not seen any vessel; but 
as they were getting into their boat to come off to 
the vessel at sunset, a smoke had risen from a place 
in the bush, not fifty feet from the lookout point. It 
was evidently a signal to some vessel waiting off the 
mouth of the bay. 
The majority of the sailors were by this time deep- 
ly imbued with the belief that one vessel that had 
been seen was aspectre ship. They had collected in 
knots in the forecastte, and were discussing the le- 
gend of the Phantom Ship. 
“1s no canny,” said a Scotch sailor to the rest. 
“It bodes no gude to us, men, when auld Nickie-Ben 
leaves his sooty hatches and takes to yachting on the 
Afriky coast.” 
Powis had just lit a lamp in, the state cabin, and 
was poring over a chart of Elephant Bay, when in 
burst Jekyll, red with excitement, and his hair over 
his eyes; he carried a large musical box under his 
arm. It was chiming out after the prickly, nervous 
manner of its species, “Corn rigs are bonny.” 
“Look here, Powis, old Cyclops left his musical 
snuff-box on the table in hiscabin. Come along, and 
let’s have «a cheroot and some grog together, and I'll 


you feel ill?” : 
Powis did not reply for a moment; when he did so, 
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| lated in a peculiarly keen manner. 

| “ Jekyll,” he said, “ this is no time for skylarking. 
! 


There is work for us to do that may lead us to pro- 
motion, or a hole in the sand, before twenty-four 
hours. We must have no boyish tricksnow. Go and 


There was something not to be gainsayed in Powis’s 
manner; so Jekyll pat down the box, much as if it 
were red-hot, and hurrying on deck returned in a 
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harshly, “1 am in command of this vessel, not you 


wind it. up all fresh, But how serious you look! Do 


he spoke in a low, firm voice, with every word articu- 


“If you please, Mr. Powis,” said Gasket, scraping 
the floor with one tuot, ‘I think it would do you good 
You'll be knocking 
yourself up; indeed you will, sir. Take my advice, 
and keep to your hammock to-night. Ican do all 
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master.”’ 





The men shall take their orders from me, and from 
me alone. All we require of you is to set a good ex- umph, 
ample to the men, and do your duty a8 quarter- | glorio: 





Powi 


| Gas!) 


“As I hope to do,” said the astonished sailor; “ as | custor 
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moment the storm burst full upon them. The slavers 
rallied and bore down upon them in full force. From 
the tirst canoe a dozen rough, black-muzzled fellows 
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<i . dreaded the rashness of amidshipman. He coughed, 

looked hard at a special rowlock, rubbed it with his 


great horny fist, and muttered something about— 


I hope to do, Mr. Powis; but, knowing as young gen- 
tlemen is—” 
“ My age, Gasket, is no concern to anyone, You 


when Powis was captain. I vote for going ashore.” 
(These last words were said aloud.) 
“We are short-handed,” said Powis; ‘‘no one 


“Then letyme stop on board,” 


. said the lieut 
“Allow me to look at the wondi wine 8 
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break him, sir.” 
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“T sh—sh— 
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vas visible on every 
two first lieutenants 


The captain took no 
under breath. 


“No,” he said, “ here is this 
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pes requested to take all your officers with you, so as 
agen a dignity that may aid your negociation,’ 
ee = must all go. Well, I never did grumble at 
pi 8 yet, but if I had ever done so, I might do so 
= Doctor, mind you bring some quinine. There’s 
a to be a fever for one or two of us. By George 

ir, on an African station one ought to live on quinir ; 
if - wishes to live at all!” 4 
lieutenant and doctor too! 

k their leave of th 
captain, who wished to study his maps and ; 
for the journey. Std 
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see if the offender was th. cy 
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o-ton “yr rs feet up, happy as a bird. rm 
as si straining his head to obse 
ser 
per there fell upon his face a shower of little whtts 
pad pellets, dropped with excellent aim by “ Pickle 
» as he was generally called, and with them 
came down in a shrill voice 


the mocki 
be taken night and morning.” —— 


The doctor was very angry; he tossed his head 


“That boy will come toa bad end. If I were the 





p the despatch, and read it 








leaves the vessel, except on duty, till the captain’s 
return, The negroes are not so friendly as they were. 
We mustn’t get into a scuftie with the natives.” 


ship-boy, winking at Jekyll; “and, after all, Gasket, 


paced the deck thoughtfully. 


“We used to call ’em niggers,” said a pert little 


they say, is the real captain.” 
Powis made no reply to this impertinence, but 


There were only fourteen men left in the ship be- 
sides Powis and the two midshipmen, 

“There will be no work now much,” said one of 
the sailors to the carpenter. 

“No; we're all captains now,” replied the carpen- 
ter. There was a dangerous notion aboard the Spit- 
fire that discipline was to be relaxed under “ Pickle 
Powis.” 

As eight bells were struck (four o’clock in the 
morning), the officer of the watch (Gasket) went as 
usual to the scuttle, knocked three times to call the 
watch, and then called out, “ All starbowlines ahoy! 
eight bells. Do you hear the news there, you 
sleepers?” 

Instead of the usual sprightly answer, ‘Ay, ay!” 
a voice answered, ‘ Starbowlines be hanged! Give 
us half an hour more snooze; there’s no captain 
aboard now.” 

Another ten minutes elapsed; at the expiration of 


take your orders from me, and me only; mind, I'll 

have no interference. You were not left behind as 

my nurse. Leta good lookout be kept; put a third 

man on duty in the cross-trees, and never let him 

take his eyes off Elephant Hill. If the phantom ship 

is aslaver, and made of real plank, and not moon- 

shine and tog, we'll have a snap at her as sure as 

there’s rum in Jamaica. She puts into some bight 

of land that we must find out, and if she lands her 

crew to-night, to bring slaves from some baracoon 

that we have not yet found out, I think we may get 

the landing-net under her.” 

“What, with fourteen men?” muttered Jekyll. 
“QO, he’smad! Why, it’s the rat chasing the terrier.” 
But Powis had not heard him; he was again ab- 
sorbed in his chart. 

That night, by Powis’s orders, all lights were put 
out in the ship at a very early hour. He wished to 
give the slaver, if such the phantom vessel was, @ 
notion that loose watch was kept on board the Spit- 
fire. The whole night, with only now and then a 
short rest in the cabin, the boy-captain remained him- 
self in the cross-trees, as vigilant as a deer-stalker. 
Gasket was by his side, equally intent on the harbor 
mouth. ‘ 

All of a sudden Gasket felt his arm clutched, and 
he looked round. For one moment a little tongue of 


forty or fifty Portuguese? and as for blacks, they can 
tire muskets as well as white men.” 


clenched teeth. ‘Do you think my brains are all 
leather, like yours? Don’t I see that the rascals are 
gone ashore to bring slaves from the baracoon? There 
can be no one on board but a nigger and a sick man 
or two. I tell you, man, I'll go alone, and swim to 
it, if you are all cowards,” 


spirit. There is a drop of Cain’s cruel blood at the 


“§’pose it’s a hambuscade. What can we do agin 


“Cha!” said Powis, speaking between his half- 


This fired the damp powder of the old sea-dog’s 


bottom of most men’s hearts. 

“Avast with your cowards!” he cried, pulling out 
his cutlass, and running his big thumb along the edge 
in a most business-like way. It was a bad omen for 
the slaver’s men. 

Powis’s eyes glistened as he seized old Gasket’s 
hand, and took off his own cap, and waved it. Then 
he and the men took out their pistols and looked to 
the locks, or tightened their belts, and slung round 
their cutlasses snugger for their hands. 

The boy-captain’s speech was spoken in a low but 
firm voice. ‘*Men,” hesaid, ‘we may be doinga safe 
thing, or we may be going to our death, for, even if 
we do get the slaver safe, our captain and comrades 
may not return in time to help us if the dogs dare to 


dashed at the Spittire’s side and attempted to board 
her. Powis met them with pike and cutlass, and 
drove them back over the ship’s gunwale after ten 
minutes’ hand-to-hand fighting. Twice Gasket’s cut- 
lass saved the boy-captain's life. ‘Three of the oldest 
hands, urged on by Jekyll, kept at work all the time 
with a central gun, to keep off the other miscreants. 
It was haid work, and the men were all but spent, 
when a discharge of musketry arose into theair from 
the foot of Elephant Hill. 

“ God be thanked!” cried Powis, as he leant, faint 
and wounded, against a gun-carriage. “We are 
saved, boys. Give it themagain! Blow the dogs out 
of the water! Now, all at once.” 

The pirates had fled, leaving one-third of their 
number dead in Elephant Bay. But Captain Wil- 
loughby had not arrived a moment too soon, Great 
was his astonishment and delight to discover that his 
“ Pickle ” of a midshipman had captured the famous 
phantom ship. 


» 





NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 
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sleepers? and mind, if you do not turn out in five 
minutes, I report you to Captain Willoughby as mu- 
tineers. Quartermaster, go down, and take the name 
of the last man up.” 

This spirited reprimand was enough. In three 
minutes every man was on deck and at his duty. 

An hour later, just at daybreak, Gasket suddenly 
came to Powis, as he was lying down for half an 
hour on the sofa in the captain’s cabin, and begged 
him to come on deck instantly. There was something 
odd in the old sailor’s manner. Powis was on deck 
in a moment. 

“There it is, sir,” said Gasket, pointing to the en- 
trance of the bay. “If that is not a real ship, strike 
my name off the ship’s books and sell me for a nigger.” 


Powis looked (he was all quiet alertness now, and* 


grave as a statesman). ‘There in the dull, curdling, 
gray daylight certainly was a long gray object steal- 
ing along close to the shore. Its sails were gray; its 
sides were bleached, colorless and spectral. 
tainly was ghostly enough. As they looked it slid 
round the corner of the headland, and disappeared 
from view. 

Powis did not say much; he only remarked, “ That 
is no phantom ship. We must look after that; but 
you were right, after all, Gasket.” 

“I never seed such a change in a Jad in my life,” 
was the quartermaster’s reflection, as Powis retired 





to form his plans for foiling any scheme the crew of 
the phantom ship (as the sailors began to call it) 


might have formed. 
The lookouts on Elephant Hill the next afternoon 


made no signal—they had not seen any vessel; but 
as they were getting into their boat to come off to 


It cer-. 


afterwards the same ghostly vessel, seen by a mo- 
ment’s moonlight, stole round the headland, but this 
time its progress was inward and not outward. 

“It’s an out-and-in wind; just what they want,” 
whispered Gasket; ‘‘ they have sweeps too, for I can 
see them—now they are hidden again; if it was a 
clear night they daren’t risk it.” 

“Take the night-glass,” cried Powis; “keep it 
turned on the third bight from the headland; if they 
pass that, we lose them, if they stop there, we have 
them, for they go there to land their men, and we'll 
have a snap at their vessel in their absence. Does 
she pass? Now quick, before the cloud is over the 
moon again.” 

“She has not passed,” cried Gasket; ‘“‘she has 
-| steered up some lagoon not down in the chart. She 
must know of the captain’s being ashore, and trusts 
to get her cargo in, while we are tied by the heels.” 
“ Slip the chain quietly,” said Powis, with the bear- 
ing of a young admiral, ‘and steer straight for the 
second bight. Is there any landmark, Gasket?” 
“Ay, ay, sir; a tuft of palm-trees between two sand- 
hills.” 
In an incredibly short time the Spitfire was under 
sail, and availing herself of every glimpse of moon- 
light, and of every puff of the useful out-and-in wind 
to reach the second bight, the hidden lagoon that con- 
cealed the mysterious vessel of which Powis was in 
pursuit. 
“ He is a fine lad, but it’s all of no use,” said Gas- 
ket to himself; “she'll bolt just as we get near, and 
before we can tack and get a gun ready, off she’ll be, 
well out at sea, laughing at us, and as full of slaves 
as an egg’s full of meat. Those Portuguese fellows 


fail, they will at least say in England that we de- 
served to have succeeded. God be with us, and guide 
us to victory, for our cause is a good cause. Now 
then, men, give way with a will, and board her!” 
“Pull straight for her, Spitfires!” cried Gasket, 
and out the boat flew from between the branches as 
if it was driven by steam. 

The water was scarcely splashed by the oars. It 
seemed only an instant after that the boat lay along- 
side the phantom ship, and, headed by Powis, the 
boarders dashed like wild cats at the main chains, and 
sprang on deck with an English hurrah that was full 
of cheerful courage. 

Three or four frightened negroes and an old Portu- 
.guese sprang to arms, but they were cut down or 
beaten down ina moment. One Spitfire was shot in 
the arm, but with the exception of that casualty, 
and a knife-cut on Powis’s sword-wrist, the daring 
assailants suffered no hurt. The phantom ship was 
their own. 
‘‘ Well done!” cried Powis, wrapping a handker- 
chief round his wrist. ‘The dog tried hard to get at 
my throat, but I gave him No. 3, Gasket, and that'll 
last him for some time. See to him; he mustn’t 
bleed to death. Theship’s our own. Now get upthe 
anchor, for we must move her off.” 
He fired his pistol, and the Spitfire answered with 
@ gun, as agreed on. 
“ We haven’t too much time,” he said, “ for direct- 
ly the blackguards hear the row they'll be after us. 
Now with a will, lads, and I’ll take acapstan bar my- 
self, for I’ve got my left hand all right still.” 


slaves in the hold, and made them a help. In an in- 


And they did work with a will. They found some 


“I cannot,” said he, “ discover what kind of a crea- 
ture itis. Its hand is as heavy as lead; whosoever it 
reaches with its blow, it strikes so hard that he falls 
to the ground. Its form and its limbs I have unfor- 
tunately never seen. I must tell you for truth that I 
never saw, or knew a spirit so strong or so nimble; 
tables, chairs and benches it tosses like a ball; it 
throws about all the dishes and pots; it rattles every- 
thing before it, even stones and boards, baskets and 
all the chests: in short, it breaks to pieces everything 
that is in my house, and to end my grievances I quit- 
ted the house with all my servants, choosing rather 
to build a hut in the fields.” 

The Norseman, who had only to remain in the 
house for the night, took up his quarters in the 
kitchen, roasted his meat at the fire, and was quite 
merry; at length he laid himself downto sleep. The 
bear, who had also finished his meal and was tired 
with his journey, stretched himself by the fireside. 
Now when the good man laid down and enjoyed 
sleep after his fatigue, and the wearied bear was also 
sleeping, hark! how a Schretel, scarce three spans 
high, comes running along and goes up quickly to- 
wards the fire. It was dressed quite elfish, and wore 
aredcap. That you may know the truth, he had 
put a piece of meat on the iron spit which he carried 
in hishand. The Schretel monster sat down near the 
fire and roasted his meat; and when he perceived the 
bear, he said within himself, ‘‘ What does this crea- 
ture here? It is so hideously dressed! And if it 
should remain here with thee, thou mightest easily 
receive some hurt. No, troth! it shall not abide here. 
The others I have scared away, and I am not so 
cowardly but it shall quit this room for me!” With 
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was evidently a signal to some vessel waiting off the 


to the mouth of the second bight, and no enemy-had 
yet appeared. Powis gave orders to arm the men 


towards the old mooring-place. 


And now, in the lull of excitement, the boy’s na- 
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anas and i \ mouth of the bay. himself and grinned upon him; the Schretel jumped 
on ee al Powis, and threw the twopence Hy So enn N The majority af the sailors were by this time deep- | #4 lower a boat. His object was to pull along the | ture began to crop up again. Once more on board the | from him and continued to roast his meat, and when ’ 
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nteen, and as h 


e| Elephant Hill, a: 
eye, and cheek 


the lookout man came back from 
nd reported a piratical-looking 


Afriky coast.” 


Powis had just lit a lamp in,the state cabin, and 


“ButI do go,” shouted Gasket, leaping into his 
place, ‘‘and shame on all cowards! Why, lads, if we 


But the boy’s talk was broken by the entrance of 


between the bear and the Schretel; the bear growled 
so loud that his master awoke and in his terror crept 


Gasket. He looked flurried, and rather pale with ex- 


into the oven. 


The combat was for a long time un- 
certain; at length, however, the bear was victorious, 
and the Schretel suddenly disappeared, The bear, 
quite fatigued and hurt, lay down on the ground and 
rested his weary limbs. Early in the morning the 
Norseman crept out of the oven, took leave of the 
Dane, who was surprised to see him alive, and then 
continued his journey with his bear. The Dane then \ 
began preparing bis plough. } 

He went with it to the field and drove his oxen be- : 
fore him. Now the Schretel ran that way, and stepped 
before him upon a stone; his legs were all besmeared 
with blood, his body was scratched all over, and bit- 
ten, and the cap he wore was rumpled and torn; he 
called out like an elf, and loudly enough said to the 
farmer, ‘‘ Dost thou hear? Dost thou hear, fellow? 
Is thy great cat still alive?” He turned and looked 
at it, and thus the farmer answered him: “ Yes, yes, 
my great cat, to spite thee, is still alive, evil wight! 
To-day she has had five kittens which are all fine and 
handsome, white and beautiful, all like the old cat.” 
“Five kittens!” says the Schretel. ‘ Yes! by my 
troth; run and look at them; you never saw finer 
kittens in all your life; go and see if it is not true,” 
“No indeed,” says the Schretel, “no, if 1 were to 
look at them it would be the worse for me—no, no, I | 
shall not go there. Now there are six of them, they 
might murder me; the one hurt me so much that I 
will never go into your house again as long ax I 
live.”” ; 

This was just what the farmer wished to hear; the 
Schretel vanished, the farmer returned home imme- 
diately, took up his abode again in his house, where 
he dwelt in safety; he and his wife and children lived 
there happily. 


§ was poring over a chart of Elephant Bay, when in 

burst Jekyll, red with excitement, and his hair over 

his eyes; he carried a large musical box under his 

arm. It was chiming out after the prickly, nervous 

manner of its species, “Corn rigs are bonny.” 
“Look here, Powis, old Cyclops left his musical 

snuff-box on the table in his cabin. Come along, and 

let’s have a cheroot and some grog together, and I'll 

wind it up all fresh. But how serious you look! Do 

you feel ill?” 
Powis did not reply for a moment; when he did so, 

he spoke in a low, firm voice, with every word articu- 

| lated in a peculiarly keen J 

| “ Jekyll,” he said, “ this is no time for skylarking. 

! There is work for us to do that may lead us to pro- 
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eo pe se but this time in a hostile and mocking 
pe = rowers waved their paddles or held up 
res a le negro whom Jekyli had detected thieving 
Med pecially prominent and vociferous, and, stand- 
& up in his canoe, kept pointing at Powis and pass- 


ing his hand i i if 
o across his throat, as if threatening 


trap this slaver we’re all made for life. Come, alto- 
gether; quietly, no shouting.” 

The men, ashamed of their fears, now took their 
places, muffied their oars, buckled on their cutlasses, 
and loaded their pistols. Four men only were left in 
charge of the ship. When a pistol was fired from the 
boat, they were to reply with a gun as a signal of at- 
tention. 

The men pulled swiftly and silently into the bight, 
keeping us close as possible to the shadow of the jun- 
gle of gigantic reeds that covered the sides of the la- 
goon. They did not dare yet to venture into the mid- 
channel to even obtain a glimpse of the further shores, 
where the phantom ship (if it were indeed manned 
by flesh and blood) might belying. ‘The boy-captain, 
at the last clump of bush, cried, “Ship your oars!” 
and there they lay crouched, peering through the 
boughs of the huge poisonous-blossomed trees that 
trailed into the water. ; 

It was by this time daybreak. Imagine the brave 
lad’s rapture, on standing up in the boat and parting 
the boughs with his hands, to behold, not five hun- 
dred yards off, the phantom ship, alow-lying, rakish, 
Portuguese schooner, painted grayish white, the bet- 
ter to elude observation at night(gray being a pecu- 
liarly vanishing color). It was at anchor. The only 
men visible were two or three negrves, leaning, half- 
asleep, over the stern, fishing, and luckily with their 
backs turned towards the place where the Spittire’s 
boat lay hid. 

Powis turned round, his face beaming with tri- 
umph, and in a cautious whisper communicated the 
glorious news to Gasket and the boat’s crew. 

Gasket was as brave as a lion, but he was unac- 
customed to act on his own responsibility, and he 
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citement. 

“Mr. Powis,” he said, “it’s all up; here’s the dirty 
blackguards of Portuguese on us as thick as thunder 
—boats full on ’em, sir, rampaging away like so many 
sore bears. You can see them poking their noses out 
of the bight there, as thick as bees at a swarming.” 


Powis was awake in a moment, and ready for the 
emergency. If there was not a Nelson, there was at 
least the making of a Collingwood in that ‘“ Pickle” 
of the vessel. 

“We'll warm the dogs, Gasket,” he said, leaping 
up, and calmly loading a revolver that lay on the 
table before him. ‘‘ What we've contrived to get 
we'll contrive to keep. It can’t be long before Cap- 
tain Willoughby and our messmates return, Be 
quick, man, then, and give them a shell befure the 
canoes spread out into the bay; we shall have them 
more in a lump now.” 

There was no time to lose. When Powis got on 
deck, five or six canoes, crammed with shouting ne- 
groes, mulattoes, and piratical-looking Portuguese 
sailors in Panama hats, were rowing fiercely out of 
the tree-shadowed mouth of the lagoon, and pulling 
straight for the Spittire. 

+ Give it them hot, don’t throw away a shot!” cried 
Powis to the men at the guns. ‘ Well thrown, but a 
little over them.” 

The next moment the second gun thundered out. 

«“ Famous, by Jove!” cried the boy-captain. 

This time the shot ploughed int the second canoe, 
and shattered it into fragments. The leading canoes 
halted to assist the wounded and pick up the sur- 
vivors. ’ 

The Spitfires gave a shout of triumph. The next 
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motion, or a hole in the sand, before twenty-four 
hours. We must have no boyish tricksnow. Goand 

tell Gasket I want him.” 
There was something not to be gainsayed in Powis’s 
manner; so Jekyll pit down the box, much as if it 

were red-hot, and hurrying on deck returned in a 

\ moment with Gasket. 
“If you please, Mr. Powis,” said Gasket, scraping 
the tloor with one toot, “1 think it would do you good 
.| hot to take the watch to-night. You'll be knocking 
Sv) yourself up; indeed you will, sir. Take my advice, 
and keep to your hammock to-night. Ican do all 
there is to do.” 
“Gasket,” said the boy-captain, firmly but not 
harshly, “Lam in command of this vessel, not you. 
The men shall take their orders from me, and from 
me alone. All we require of you is to set a good ex- 
ample to the men, anddo your duty as quarter- 
master.” 
“As I hope to do,” said the astonished sailor; “as 
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AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


He bends from his horse, the pledge is tied 
Round his arm by his ladye fair; 

“In the field to-day,"’ Sir Arthur cried, 
“They shall know whose badge I wear; 
Ere the sun has set thou shalt see it dyed 

In the richest blood that is there." 


A word in her ear, a wave of the hand, 
And the glittering train sweeps on; 

On braver knight or goodlier band 
Never morning sun has shone. 

And the ladye fair is left to stand 
At the castle-gate alone. 


The day wears on, the sun grows high, 
Moves onward to the west, 

Through the azure arch of a summer sky 
Sinks slowly to his rest, 

Till stained with gold is the silver Wye, 
And flushed each mountain crest. 


With a paler face and a tearful eye 
She stands at the gate again, 

Thinking of those who fight or fly, 
Of those who lose or gain, 

Of those who conquer and those who die 
On the far-off battle-plain. 


Over thicket and glade her eyeballs strain 
To the path by which he had gone, 

Down which, in headlong course to the plain, 
A horse comes thundering on; 

A coal-black steed, with a flowing mane, 
His horse—but it comes alone. 


A riderless steed gallops up to the place, 
And stands with heaving side, 

And she sees, with her agonized, marble face, 
Round his foam-fiaked neck is tied 

A delicate morsel of snowy lace, 
With spots of crimson dyed. 


The kerchief from his bending neck 
Her icy hands untie; 
A blood-stained scroll falls out—and quick 
She reads with tearless eye: 
“ My nose. Send back large cotton check 
Per bearer. Yours, A. Y." 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DROWNED MONK. 
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BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 
eee 


To those who have listened to the simple recitals 
of miracles and visions with which the peasantry of 
other lands are so fond of favoring the traveller, the 
story I propose to relate may not be new, but to the 
greater portion of the readers of this journal, it will 
possess at least the charm of novelty. 

As I passed through what was once the ancient 
kingdom of Castile, some ten years ago, I chanced to 
stop for the night at a monastery, once rich and 
powerful, but now almost aband med. It was a wild, 
dark night, and my guide seemed in no mood to go 
further, declaring that we would find better accom- 
modations at the monastery than at the village inn, 
which was distant some four English miles. 

We were received at the gateway bya sickly monk, 
whose dress looked as if it might have been in the 
possession of the brotherhood since the foundation of 
the order. In answer to our request to be permitted 
to pass the night at the monastery, he said he would 
imform the prior of our arrival, and make known our 
request tohim. So saying, he shut the gate in our 
faces. After a short absence he returned, and asked 
us to enter. I dismounted at the gateway, and leav- 
ing my mule in the charge of my guide, followed the 
old monk, who stumbied along as if he feared to fall 
to pieces at every step. 

Passing through the sombre courtyard, and travers- 
ing a huge vaulted corridor, we entered a large hall, 
at the lower end of which a fire was burning. In 
front of the fire in a large, antique arm-chair, sat an 
old man. Near him was another chair, very much 
like hisown. The old man rose as we entered, and 
by the sign of reverence which the monk who ac- 
companied me made him, I perceived that he was 
the prior. 

He received me with great kindness, but with a 
certain dignity that at once won my respect, and 
pointing to the vacant chair, requested that I would 
be seated. 

“You should not have asked permission to enter 
these walls, my son,” he said, as I drew my chair to 
the fire. “A stranger is always welcome here. In- 
deed we see so little of the world around us,” he 
added, with a peculiar smile, “ that we would scarce- 
ly know of its existence, did we not sometimes meet 
its children here. Warm yourself, for the evening 
has been cold and raw; and when you are comfort- 
able, I will order refeshments to be brought for 
you.” 

There was something in his manner, so kind and 
hospitable, that I at once felt free from all restraint. 
During the evening there sprung up between us 
quite an animated conversation, from which I gather- 
ed much interesting information concerning the 
monastery and its history. I found the prior a finely 
educated man and profoundly learned in the history 
and traditions of his country. He had the most 
implicit faith in everything connected with his order, 
and especially his monastery. I was very much 
surprised to tind a man ofsuch splendid attainments 
80 willing to receive and credit the wildest and most 
improbable stories of miracles and visions. I could 
attribute it to nothing but the life which he had led 
from his infancy. 
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During our conversation he related to me a miracle, 
which he assured me was performed within the walls 
of the monastery. The story was so palpably absurd 
that I could not resist a smile of amusement which 
forced itself tomy countenance. The prior’s quick 
eye noticed this, and he at once said, earnestly: 


“You appear to doubt the truth of what I have 
told you, my son, but that is only because your 
heart is not as much given to heavenly things as it 
should be. There was another miracle performed 
near this house, far more glorious than that I have 
just related.” 

I assured him I did not doubt his belief in what he 
told me, and that he was no doubt correct in his 
supposition that my unbelief arose from my heart 
being different from his own. I added that I took 
great pleasure in listening to such recitals, and 
would feel greatly indebted to him if he would re- 
late the circumstance to which he had referred. 

The prior seemed pleased by my interest in his 
stories, and readily complied with my request. For 
the benefit of the reader, I will repeat his story, as 
nearly as possible in his own words: 

“The story I am about to relate to you, my son, 
will, no doubt, seem incredible to you, and indeed I 
shall not be suprised if you disbelieve it altogether. 
It is not natural, you will remember, it is a miracle. 
It would be utterly impossible for man to perform 
such acts, but with God nothing is impossible. Re- 
member this, and you will have but little difficulty in 
dispelling your doubts. ¢ 

“About five hundred years ago, when our order 
was large and powerful, and when this monastery 
was at the height of its glory, there lived a monk, a 
member of our order, who was famed for his great 
piety. He was regarded as a perfect model of chastity 
and holiness, and all the brothers strove to be like 
him. But alas, my son, the judgment of man is not 
always just, and the best of us may in an instant fall 
from our high state into the grossest sin. More than 
this, the better aman grows, and the more highly 
he is praised, the more powerfully does the devil at- 
tack him, and seek to lead him into temptation. So 
it was with Brother Sebastian, for such was the 
name of the monk. The evil one knew with what 
reverence the good man was regarded by the breth- 
ren, and he determined to tempt him, hoping by 
leading him into sin to destroy the force of his ex- 
ample, and weaken the hopes of those who sought to 
be like him. Accordingly the devil kept a sttict 
watch over him, and sought by every means in his 
power to lead the monk astray. For a long time 
Brother Sebastian resisted manfully, but at last was 
conquered. It happened in this way. 

“One day the mouk was employed in the church, 
attending to some improvement that was being made, 
when he chanced to spy a marvellously fine-looking 
woman kneeling near him. He was so much pleased 
with her beauty that he could not keep from looking 
at her. After awhile she glanced up at him-and 
their eyesmet. She blushed, and he felt a curious, 
yet not unpleasant sensation about his heart. She 
remained in the church for a long time, and while 
there bestowed upon the monk many bewitching 
glances, which were not lost upon Brother Sebastian. 
When she left the church, the good brother followed 
her to the door, and watched her until she was out of 
sight. Frequently as she walked along she would 
turn and bestow upon him a smile. Brother Sebas- 
tisn was a good man, and he trietl hard to do his 
duty, but the temptation was more than he could 
resist. He at once conceived a violent passion for the 
fair dame, and would know no rest until he had 
gratified it. Of course, this was very wrong in one 
who had led such a holy life, but the brother was 
only a@ man, and like All of us, not proof against 
temptation. He knew he was doing wrong, but he 
could not help it. He was in the hands of the devil, 
and he was powerless to resist. Instead of thinking 
of his duty, he thought of the woman he had seen in 
the church. . 

“That night he forgot his prayers, and at mass the 
next morning he was strangely absent and forgetful. 
The brothers noticed this, but charitably supposed 
that he had been favored with a vision during the 
night, and were careful not to disturb him. He 
stationed himself in the church about the same time 
he had seen the dame on the previous day, hoping 
she might repeat her visit. To his great joy he soon 
saw her enter the church, and glance around as she 
came in, as if expecting to see some one. Brother 
Sebastian’s heart beat titfully. It was evident that 
she was looking for him. She had, beyond a doubt, 
returned to the church for the express purpose of 
seeing him, and (under the influence of the devil, my 
son), he determined she should not be disappointed. 
In an instant after her entrance the fair dame saw 
him, and made him a low, respectful courtesy. 
Brother Sebastian was greatly embarrassed, but he 
Managed to maintain courage enough to carry out 
his intentions. Passing quickly down the aisle, he 
moved by the lady, saying to her in a low voice, as 
he passed her, ‘ Daughter, fullow me, I would speak 
with thee.’ 

“He passed on towards a dark and retired corner 
of the church, followed by the fair dame, whose 
features were tinged with a rosier glow than they 
usually wore. When they were safe from observa- 
tion, Brother Sebastian paused in his walk, and seiz- 
ing the lady’s hand began to tell her of his violent 
and undying passion for her. He assured her he 
would die if she did not consent to return his pas- 
sion, and that he would leave nothing undone to 
secure her. In vain the lady protested against his 
saying and doing things so ill befitting his priestly 





a favorable answer. He told her he would plunge 
into the river and drown himself, if she did not re- 
turn his love. He could not live without her! The 
lady herself was not much averse to returning the 
passion of Brother Sebastian, she was also (under the 
influence of the devil, you will perceive, my son), but 
she feared that the world might make her suffer for 
it. Brother Sebastian, however, made her so many 
promises and so effectually quieted her fears, that 
she consented to allow him an interview that night. 
She told him he must see her at her house, as she 
could not meet him elsewhere without fear of dis- 
covery. She told him he must pass over a narrow 
bridge, which lay across the river that runs near 
here; that there was no other way for him to see her. 
If he came by the front of the house he would be 
seen by the domestics, and that would ruin all. The 
path which crossed the river at the little footbridge 
led directly to the gardens of her house, and there 
she would meet him and conduct him to a place of 
safety. She gave him a key which she said would 
unlock the garden gate, and cautioned him to use the 
utmost secrecy in his movements. Her husband 
was on a journey to Leon, but there were many 
domestics about the house, and some of them had 
orders to watch her. The least indiscretion might 
ruin them. 

“Brother Sebastian, whose passion made him both 
brave and prudent, assured her that he feared no 
danger, and would commit no indiscretion. He 
then suffered the lady to leave him, first imprinting 
upon her rosy lips the tirst kiss he had ever given a 
woman. During the day the monk was annoyed 
andimpatient. He longed for the night to come, and 
thought the day would never end. Ah! my son, it 
came near ending too soon for him. At last the day 
was ended, and Brother Sebastian began to prepare 
to fulfil his appointment. When the prior and all the 
monks were asleep, he left the monastery, and has- 
tened towards the house of the fair dame, full of his 
unholy purpose. When he reached the river, he was 
so absorbed in his thoughts that he did not notice the 
insecurity of the bridge, but started to go over it, 
without paying any attention to his footing. He had 
scarcely set foot upon the frail structure, when he 
fellover into the river and was drowned. 

“ Now, my son,” continued the prior, crossing him- 
self devoutly, “comes the strangest part of this re- 
cital. Scarcely had the soul of the drowned monk 
left his body, when it was seized by the devil, who 
had been lying in wait for it, and hurried off towards 
hell. In vain the soul pleaded for mercy; the devil 
only laughed and told it it was too rich a prize to be 
so lightly relinquished. But the soul was not left 
alone in its awful situation. The devil had not gone 
far when an angel met him, and demanded of him 
the surrender of the soul of Brother Sebastian. The 
devil refused to comply with this demand, alleging 
that the soul was his lawful prize, and that the angel 
had no right to interfere with him. 

“*Let us argue that question?’ said the angel. 
‘To this the devil consented, and they sat down 
with the soul between them, and began to dispute 
very learnedly about the right of the evil one to the 
soul of the drowned monk. The devil argued with 
great cleverness, and the angel had to be continually 
on his guard to prevent being worsted in the dispute. 
The devil contended that the monk had fallen into 
the trap he had laid for him, and had therefore for- 
feited all claim to the mercy of Heaven. The angel, 
on the other hand, affirmed that, as the monk had 
always lived a holy life, and had not really com- 
mitted the sin he had in contemplation, the devil had 
really no just claim upon him. 

““*Phou dost me wrung,’ said the devil, ‘in seek- 
ing to deprive me of the soul I am carrying; dost 
thou not know that every soul taken in sin is mine? 
This was in a wicked way, and in a wicked way 1 
have seized it. Now the Scripture itself, says, ‘4s 
I find thee, so will I judge thee.” This monk I found 
in evil, of which the business he was about isa suf- 
ficient proof, and there needs no other.’ 

*** Hold thy peace,’ exclaimed the angel; ‘it shall 
not be so. The monk led a good life in his monas- 
tery; he conducted himself well and faithfully; and 
no one ever saw illofhim. The Scripture saith that 
which is reasonable and right, ‘‘ Every good work shall 
be rewarded, and every evil one punished.’ Then 
this monk ought to be rewarded for the good we 
know he has done; but how could that be if he were 
suffered to be damned? He had not committed any 
sin when thou didst take and condemn him. How- 
beit, he had left the monastery, and did come to the 
bridge, he might have turned back if he had not fallen 
into the river; and he ought not to be so much pun- 
ished for asin which he never committed. For his 
foolish intention only, thou condemnest him, and in 
that thou art wrong. Let the soul alone; and, as 
for the strife betwixt me and thee, let us both go to 
Duke Fernando, who lives near by, and abide his 
opinion, Neither side will then have any reason to 
complain; he will decide honestly and wisely, for 
false judgment is not to be found in him. ‘To what 
he says we will both submit without any further 
dispute.’ 

‘**T consent to it,’ said the devil, ‘and let the soul 
remain between us.’* 

“This Duke Fernando, my son, was a powerful 
noble, whose castle once stood near here. He was 
famed fur his piety and justice, and to him resorted 
all persons who sought for a just decision of affairs in 
which they wereconcverned. Personseven came from 
other lands to ask his advice. He was a true friend 
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language attributed to the angel and the devil, by those 
who relate this miracle. 


to our order, and to this day we pray for the repose of 
his soul. His castle was destroyed during a severe 
war that aftlicted this land soon after his death. You 
will see its ruins as you go on your journey to- 
morrow. 

“To Duke Fernando, the devil and the angel re- 
paired, carrying with them the soul. They found 
him in his chamber awake, and at once laid the case 
before him. They told him how the monk had left 
his monastery on an evil errand, and how he had 
fallen into the river and been drowned without com- 
mitting evil, and then asked him to decide which of 
them should have possession of the soul. All this 
while the poor soul was trembling violently, and 
praying to the holy virgin and all the saints to have 
mercy on him, and deliver him from the power of 
the evil one. 

“The duke did not take long to make up his mind. 
‘Go immediately,’ said he, ‘and restore the soul to 
the body; let him then be placed on the bridge, on 
the very spot from which he tumbled,. and if he ad- 
vances one foot, nay, ever so little, let Nick go and 
take him away without hindrancs; but if the monk 
turns back, let him do so unmolestwii.’ 

“Both the angel and the devil were very well 
pleased with this decision. The devil chuckled with- 
in himself when he heard it, for he believed the 
monk to be so deeply infatuated that as soon us he 
recovered his life again, he would put off after the 
dame as hastily as before. They carried the soul 
back to the river, and placed it in the body again. 
Then restoring the monk to life they set him on 
the bridge at the precise spot trom which he had 
fallen. As soon as the good brother found himself 
alive again, he started off and ran for the monastery 
with all speed. So great was his haste that he did 
not even stay to bid the devil and the angel good-by, 
but ran as fast as his legs would carry him. He did 
not look behind him, but hurried on, fearing each 


getting in his fright that the devil has no power 
over a man’s body and can only seize the soul. 
“Upon arriving at the church, Brother Sebastian 
hid himself in a dark corner, and prayed heartily to 
be delivered from the power of the enemy. He staid 
in the corner all night, shivering with cold and fright, 
and longing for morning to come again. He was 
completely cured of his folly, and he vowed over 
and over again, that with the help of Heaven, he 
would lead a better and a worthier life. He saw 
plainly his own weakness, and he resolved in the 
future to put no confidence in his own piety. 
“The next morning the Duke Fernando came to 
the church to pray, and as was their custom, all the 
brothers assembled to meet him, and accompany him 
to the church. When he had finished his devotions, 
the duke turned to the prior, and asked if Brother 
Sebastian was among their number. The prior re- 
plied he was. The duke then asked to see him. A 
search was made but the monk could not be found. 
At last the prior happened to see him as he sat in his 
corner, and commanded him to come forth at once 
and do reverence to the good duke. Abashed and 
trembling and with his clothes dripping with water, 
(for he had not had time to dry them), Brother Se- 
bastian presented himself before the group, all of 
whom, save the duke, wondered to see him in such a 
plight. 
‘** Brother,’ said the duke, ‘what think you now? 
how came you to be taken? ‘Take care another time 
when you pass over the bridge. Tell the prior truly 
what you saw last night.’ 
“ Brother Sebastian hesitated at first, but being 
encouraged by the duke, told the prior all that had 
happened to him—how he had been tempted and had 
yielded, how the devil had seized him and how the 
good Duke Fernando had delivered him--and then 
declared his willingness to submit to aly penance the 
prior and the duke might see fit to lay upon him, 
and also his intention to do better in the future. 
The prior and the monks were utterly astounded at 
the relation of Brother Sebastian, and were as in- 
credulous as you are now. my sen. The duke, how- 
ever, confirmed all that Brother Seb2+tian had said, 
and turning to that monk told him he owed his life 
to the holy virgin, who had prompted him to decide 
as he did, and exhorted all to profit by the miracle, 
assuring them that their good deeds would not be 
forgotten in the hour of need. 
‘* The prior declined to lay any penance upon one 
who had been so signally favored, and all persons 


‘present united in singing praises to the glorious 


virgin who had interposed in behalf of her servant. 
Brother Sebastian lived many years after this, and 
died at last a good and holy man. 

“This, my son, is the story of the miracle. To- 
morrow I will show you the tomb of Brother Sebas- 
tian, and also the book in which the miracle is 
recorded. After such proofs, it will be impossible for 
you to doubt the truth of the story.” 

I assured the good old man that I had the highest 
respect for himself and his order; and to avoid 
wounding his feelings, told bim- I woald accept the 
story upon his assurance of its truthfulness. He 
eagerly vouched for it, and thus the matter ended. 
The next morning I was shown by the prior the 
tomb of the monk, and the book in which he had 
written his story. After leaving” with the good 
brothers a handsome remuneration for their kind- 
ness tome, I bade them adieu, mounted my mule 
and continued my journey towards Leon, wondering 
at the credulity which could make the good prior ac- 
cept astruth, the story he had told me on the pre- 
vious night. 
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The New Bedford Mercury reports @ notable in- 


The horse dashed on at full 
carefully wrapped 
in an afghan, selected a soft 
him into it, so that he was not 
injured. The horse was stopped soon after, and none 
of the party proved to be seriously hurt. 
The Progres de Lyon gives the following details » 
to the Lincoln memorial flag which the Lyons a 
meu have subscribed to send to the United — . 
memory ot President Lincoln slap yale: pon 
gros de Tours silk, of which seven are red om - 
white, each band a foot in width, and embro’ - 
with thirty-five silver stars on @ rich blue silk “— ne 
the thirty-tive stars typifying thd thirty-tive 4 
of the Union. The inscription is worked in 4 
thread, and runs thus :—‘ Souscription populaire _ s 
Tepublique des Etats Unis. Oiferte en memo’ 
@’ Abraham Lincoln, Lyon, 1863.” 
Four years ago a needlewoman of Paris lost her 
husband, and in the violence of her grief made a ree 
she would never marry again. A short time s - 
she was re-married. She went ou the Feast of t na! 
Dead to pray on her first husband’s grave; she —— 
him to pardon her violation of the vow. Her exc . 
imagination seemed to hear a voice trom the - 
exclaim, “Never!” She fainted away, and rem 
in e swoon for six hours, and died next day. 
The Hunter gallery of pictures in New York sold 
for $31,000. 
The consumption of steel for pen-making is enor- 
mous; twenty-four years ago it amounted to br 
hundred and twenty tons annually, and was equ ie 
lent to about 200,000,000 of pens. The quantity 
now greatly increased, in consequence of the paren 
postage and the improvements in steel-pen a 8 
ture. Some idea of it may be gathered from the : 
that pens may now be bought in England, by the 
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In this city, by Rev 
and Miss Eveline I ark 
By Rev. — Cobb, 
tivira Cochrane, 
EiNy Mev, Mr. Shipp 
Sarah C. Blake, of 

At Charlestown, by 
Lovell and Miss (lar: 
At South Reading, 











even 50,000 pens daily throughout the year. The 
Dest waterial is said to be Swedish iron, which is 
converted for the purpose both on the old plan ina 
furnace or by the Bessemer process, and wget 
hardened by tilting, casting it into ingots, and rolling 
it into thin sheets. 

A Western editor lately killed a lady in his paper. 
The bereaved husband visited hint. “ Villain, orton 
the enraged husband, “you have killed my wife!’ 
Editor, with dignity, “Sir, 1 am an editor, not # doc- 
tor.”"—“ That’s just it,” cried the bereaved weshend, 
“you've killed her on paper, and she’s alive.”— if 
she is not dead, { congratulate you.”—"* Congratulate! 
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pote pag her! The t ieee destroyed during &@ severe The World im Diniature, Buch iia Little. The Florist, We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- | 


war that aftlicted th 
is land soon liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


averse to returning the 


' will after his death, 
'n, she was also (under the praioned its ruins as you g0 on your jump at POETRY. New York is importing an immense amount of (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) original engravings, and formin the cheapest books in 
will perceive, my son), but ee rest andet white paper from Belgium. The Daisy: en ever offered to pa ay am wee Soe ot ‘ ne “1 | 
ight » To Duke Fernand How many voices, sweet and strong, n kw i to works was written expressly for this esta hment, and | 
mgt make her suffer for | paired, ¢ ©, the devil and the angel Have cheered the path of Time; Johnny Pell, we own in Boston as a negro! Well-known perenuials, of which the common | the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
wever, made her so many | him the aoe with them the soul, They found The mortal furm hath perished long; minstrel, is dead. daisy has been in cultivation from time immemorial. | ingle co Gy ocmmun nad io = ae fe 
5 chamber awake, Its notes forever chime. Since the holidays the freedmen in the South very | The most beautiful varieties are the large double,| REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
N 


¥ quieted her fears, that and at once 1 
i 
: before him. They told him Sid the case | generally evince a willingness to work. the large quilled, and the hen-and-chickens; but} Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


an interview that ni h 
ight. | hi ‘ow the monk , ‘ : NIC 
her at er Bote an ahe  en mae o% 8 vl errand, and how he ee | emttant es Argo mal tory hw ust bon etabshed. in| there ate anyother. Tn Getany, merous cu | THE ALCHESIST OF VENICE: o, The Secrets 
sere without fear of dis- mitting evil ¢ river and been drowned without com- Like mountain airs that brace the free, Burlington, Vt. rious varieties have been raised, by saving the seed | qe SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
German laborers are engaging for North Carolina | of the handsomest kinds. Each sortismuchimprov-| San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


Like trumpets to the slave. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. ‘ 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By ®rancis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit, By 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


ed by being taken up, divided, and replanted three 
or four times every season. They are all admirable 
plants for making edgings to borders, ani they are 
well suited for growing in pots, though at present 
they are almost neglected. They thrive best in a 
loamy soil, richly manured, which should be dug 
over and well broken before planting; and they will 
bear transplanting even when in flower, provided 


for $15 per month. 

A Chicagoan applies for a divorce because his wife 
proves to have a cork leg. She says he knew it. 
Prentice thinks there’s no other dust so blinding as 
gold dust. 

Gold is much worn in Paris as trimming upon bon- 
nets. Diamonds next. 

An international telegraph line by way of Florida, 


O, well it is to feel a spark 
Of this immortal power; 
Though lowly as a meadow-lark, 
To soar some golden hour! 
The morganatic marriage of Victor Emmanuel with 
the Countess Milletiori was announced several years 
ago. The countess, who exercised great influence 


“The duke did not tak 
e long to make u 
Go immediately,’ said he, ‘and restore te oe 
let him then be pi © soul to 








woul laced o; 
( cautioned him to use 0 bd very spot from which he fumbeen prdiew on over the king, generally pot a ee “gus leav- Cuba and the West Indies, is proposed. they are taken up with a portion of the soil attached. TES VENDETTA $ OF, The Secret of Confession. 
vements. Her husband anes one foot, nay, ever s0 little lat Nick sf { mg. Ane rere arenas To aly ns ha vl Une insurance company in New York shows a busi- | No plants are better adapted for covering a bed with THE LE AGUE OF DE ATH: or, Mysteries of the 
', but there were many | ¢ € him away without hindrance; but if th an ppepccdipey ingens yong: was ne | ness last year of six millions of dollars. one mass of color. Masses of any kinds of daisies| Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD Lexkcu. 
» and some of them had er: back, let him do so unmolested,’ Binsin the parpene of. boing .prenant sh. Det deathbed 65) here te 6 scarcity of water in all the ponds in | may be brought from the reserve ground, and laid | ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
Both the an . Victor Emmanuel left, in the height of the ministe- Waieashonetts: down on & bell th the flower-gaedien, when Jost com- eamae 1 eee ome “ 2 
- : or, The Young Draguon. By 


ane 

ae cet might | pl rial crisis, for Mandria. The countess was the daugh- 
ter of a drum-major, who became an officer in the 
corps of the King’s Guards. 

Her majesty has just presented to her royal grand- 
son, Prince Victor, a splendid baptismal gift. This 
work of art has been nearly two years in hand; it 
was intended to have been presented on the first 


1 were very well 


The devil chuckled with- EDWarps KEELER OLMSTEAD. 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
tlale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

KINAW’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 


An Indian chief claims some of the most valuable 
oil lands in Pennsylvania. 

An Henry Winter Dayis monument association has 
been formed in Baltimore. 

An ice-boat on the Hudson recently made eight 
miles in seven minutes. 

In the last twelve years there have been 5372 lives 


ing into flower, and taken back again to make room 
for other plants, when they have gone out of flower. 





Border Flowers. 
Herbaceous plants of hardy constitution; showy in 
appearance, and of easy culture, are therefore well 





he monk was ann toring the monk 
' oyed to life the: set , fi , ms rotector. By JoHN B. WILLIAMS, M 
“(OF the night to come, and bo bridge at the precise spot from which port anniversary of the young prince’s birth—the 10th of | lost by steamboat accidents in this country. —_ sd eae arr berg accom | 51G POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
en. As soon e had March last—but the great amount of artistic labor A thousand laborers have been engaged to rebuild pany walks in gardens, ese are Classed as perel~ Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 


er end. 
nials with fibrous roots, perennials with bulbous 


THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
or tuberous roots, biennials and hardy annuals. K. 


required for its completion caused the presentation 
AusTIN C. BuRDIC 


Charleston, S. C. 


: day | with 
bastian began to with all speed. So great onastery to be delayed. The work consists of a statuette of aker’ has bee . 
repare was h Detective Baker’s private secretary has m ac : 
\Vhen the prior ped all the not even stay to bid the devil pro ‘a oe ee ee the late prince consort in silver, and stands three feet | cused of stealing an outside coat in Chicago. Asmeng the Ribrene-sested Gonematals oe some,.cock ae Sybil's Clit A Romaneeot ‘Oritas and Retina. 
the monastery, and has. but ran as fast as hig legs would satty| re ooo ’ two and a half inches in height. His royal highness| 4 jarge amount of money is being invested in | #8 °ertain species ee pinks, SS ae ete.,| tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
i! the fair a not look behind ni e did is in a standing position with gilt armor, copied from which are evergreen, an ese are most desirable; THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
ame, full of h m, but hurried on, fearing each ee > Southern plantations. plants the the bentens ef winter quedo. Shere ae Alburn Mail. ‘A Tale of Old’ Engian rd Sy las. 


the figure upon the tomb of the Earl of Warwick in 
Warwick Cathedral. He is represented as Christian 


A woman died of dropsy in North Carolina after 


also evergreen biennials, such as wallflowers, stock | gRLANDO CHESTER: or The Young Hunter 
R. 





hat he did not noti getting in his fright that th N losing in ten years 884 gallons of water. : ad : : 

it started to go poorer va @ man’s body and can ir aa her power in the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” They are introducing Northern fashions at Rich- gilliflowers, etc. abesiee peaaoiie sen, nen y of Newbern 

m™ to his footing. He had hi Upon arriving atthe ch urch, Brother Set The John Brown song seems to have been adopted | mond—increasing the city expenses fourfold. Boronia. A Story ofthe War. By ‘Dakivs Coes, ¥ 
rail structure, when ib aoe in a dark corner, and prayed h a , in the British navy. A serious disturbance recently | The quantity of anthracite coal sent from Pennsyl- Evergreen shrubs, which flower during the great- | THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
d was drowned. = brates from the power of the enemy, — ad to "| took place on board her majesty’s steamer Leander | vania, in 1865, was 9,488,396 tons. er part of the summer, and which are all very orna- un teem ‘orcne AS gh ud dis: daiain 

z ' the prior, crossing him. and he all night, shivering with ould and ti “ at Valparaiso, which began by the men refusing to All the fast nags in the South are going to M@pe mental, B. serrulata is a most desirable species, Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
‘rangest part of this re ging for morning to come again, H, 8 \ come up when the watches were called, and begin- | to engage in the spring races. forming a neat compact plant fur a room, or green- | THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
of the drowned monk completely cured of his folly, and he vo rfiosend M1 ning to shout and yell in chorus, “‘ We'll hang Com-| ‘The American residents in Paris are described as house, and requiring plenty of light and air, but very tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 
'* seized by the devil, who and over again, that with the help of Sees, \" | mander Patten to an old apple tree,” ete. very gay this winter. Parties are numerous. little heat. It, and all the other species, will grow “isaac Gee: ‘on? The Natchez Captive. By 
a ? 


Chroniclers say the high combs of sixty years ago 
are revived by the fashionable ladies of Paris. 
Major Edward Jones has been appointed chief of 
the State constables. 


freely in sandy peat, well drained, and they may be 
propagated by layers or cuttings of the young wood 
in sand, under a bell-glass, taking care to wipe the 
glass frequently, so as to keep the cuttings free from 


HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEp BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 


A burglar in New York was knocked down by the 
master of the house, who had been warned by his 
servant girl, and 6n the arrivat of a policeman the 
robber was secured. The prisoner gave his name as 


better and a worthier life. He saw 
and he resolved in the 





not left Duke Fernan, 
The devil had not gone cee to pray, and as was their ree ig John Belmont, saying that he was a native of Geor- | Miss Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, is | qamp, sian. By Austin C. BURDICK. 
and de assembled to ’ e q — THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate Ki f 
Boro ey of him | to the ch wh, Wins beaeen and accompany him gia, had served in the rebel army and slaughtered ye et das oesendtby Woes Whsened withninnii taetinn | CUMIN tee Pievides. Sy Bap Busvisce ng 0 
chi donna git |e dak arn thee eae is dove, | | many anon. siete Greenoute shrub, natives of Hat tatin_and | MARION’ SIRLG ADE: or The Light Dragoons. 
» alleging The New Bedford Mercury reports a notable in- South America. C. nocturnum, freque ntly called the dobby : fc 


THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dra. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Guonrce L. AIKEN. 
THESCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 


Discharged soldiers are petitioning Congress for 
lands of Southern rebels. 
A female minister can legally unite a couple in 
marriage. 
Two little boys, 10 and 12 years of age, prove to be 
mail robbers in New Haven. 
“Conscience money ” received in Washington last 


Ti 
—_— 
on?’ said the angel. 
"ted, and they sat down 
and began to dispute 
it of the evil one to the 


night-smelling jasmine, is a much esteemed species 
which blooms abundantly all summer, if planted in 
the open air in May, and fills the whole garden with 
its fragrance at night, though perfectly inodorous 
during the day. 


stance of presence of mind on the part of a little girl. 
A family of four persons were driving out in a sleigh, 
when the horse took fright, and the sleigh striking a 
curbstone, its two oldest occupants were thrown out, 
leaving only a girl of eight years and her brother of 
three in their seats. The horse dashed on at full 











THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 


The devil argued wi 
th othes drippi H 
“cel had tobe continents | (22 Bad not had time to gee gene With water, Ma ee ee te te ae eh ented aPiee, | Feat amounts to $20,000. TEN CENT NOVELETTES, |_ stone. by Fxaxcis 4. Dunivace. 
‘ Worsted in the dis bastian presented himself befi » Srother Se- er younger brother in an afghan, selected @ soft |". German in New York committed suicide by leap- THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
e monk h, pute. whom, save the d re the group, all of snowdrift, and threw him into it, so that he was not ret tub of builing beer. He peeled and died We are publishing an attractive work under the above | A 'Taleof the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
ad fallen into ng into a tub of builing ’ DP * | general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
er. 


injured. The horse was stopped soon after, and none 
of the party proved to be seriously hurt. 
The Progres de Lyon gives the following details as 
to the Lincoln memorial flag which the Lyons work- 
meu have subscribed to send to the United States, in 
memory of President Lincoln:—Thirteen bands of 
gros de Tours silk, of which seven are red and six are 
white, each band a foot in width, and embroidered 


By LIgUTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropisson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. "e 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LigureNanTt MurRxay. 


uk 
plight. ©, wondered to see him in such a 


“** Brother,’ said the duke, 
how came you to be taken? 
when you pass over the bridge. 
— you saw last night,’ 
oun Op mat henitnted at first, but being 

raged ie duke, told i 
happened to him—how he had oon Pie 


Peter Cooper writes to the Tribune that free trade 
is beautiful, but wrong. 
The city council has refused to allow the school 
teachers’ salaries to be raised. 
The English journals are greatly rejoiced at the 
Fenian quarrels in America. 
The Princess Dagmar has * plighted her troth” to / 
the Grand Duke of Russia. 


form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs CosBB, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, T aid of 
Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jk. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory anid his League. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No.S5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 


and had therefore for- 
‘of Heaven. The angel 
that, as the monk had 
‘had not really com- 
mplation, the devil had 





| 
( 
A) 


‘what think you now? 
© care another time 
Tell the prior truly 


‘pture itself, says, « 4g 
This monk I found 





with thirty-five silver stars on arich blue silk ground; 
the thirty-tive stars typifying the thirty-tive States 
of the Union. The iuscription is worked in gold 
thread, and runs thus:—‘‘ Souscription populaire a la 
Republique des Etats Unis. Oiferte en memoire 


The English liberal papers say that Mr. Bright’s 
last speech indicates him as bright-er than ever. 
A Paris butcher has obtained authority to open a 
shop for the sale of horse-flesh. 
There were 50,481 butts of Sherry wine exported 


Prophecy. By Mks. M. A. DENISON. 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 


‘No. %.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
5 Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C.F. 
+ERRY 


of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr 


By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THE STORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keoper 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
ON 


By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Berder. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J.H. Rosmson. 


he was about isa suf. 
‘no other,’ 


‘ed the angel; ‘it shall 


No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 


@ Abraham Lincoln. Lyon, 1865.” 
Four years ago a needlewoman of Paris lost her 


from Cadiz last year. 
The subscription price to the London Times is $45 


















x00d life in his memes. credulous as you are now, Myson. The dake. is h husband, and in the violence of her grief made a vow | per annum. Plot. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. THE LOST HEIR: or, The Dake and the Lazza- 
vell and faithfully; and ever, contirmed all that Brother Sebasti, a” she would never marry again. A short time since} A railroad in the West has lost $100,000 by rob- | no, 19.-BEN HAMED: or, The ChildrenofFate, | "OM: BY 5¥Lvanvs Coss, dR. 
‘The Scripture saith that 3 — to that monk told him he aan rer ‘ she was re-married. She went on the Feast uf the | beries of freight. By SYLvaNUs Cons, JR.” ra te” i acecesins 8 Becine peneeee 
“By | tot! lift » : , i .| No. 11.— 8 ‘ a : 
‘ Every good work shall | as onan — who had prompted him to cmb Dead to pray on her tirst husband’s grave; she begged | The man who captured Jeff Davis is now an ex- | No. 1A Tae SOUns ZION REM: or. The Ret PAUL LAROON : or, The Scourge of the AntiNes, 
one punished,” » and exhorted him to pardon her violation of the vow. Her excited | pressman. io. 18.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir .* canee yn gh TALBOT, Pr 
R ’ : 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
O47" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


N 
an.ithe Usurper. By SYLvAnus Coss, JR. 


No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 


Th all to profi 
‘rded for the good se assuring them that their tot t by the miracle, 


we = 
ould that be if he were | "rotten in the hour of n 


The good New Yorkers are taking steps to relieve 


imagination seemed to hear a voice trom the grave 
the poor—that is, they are dancing for their benetit. 
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Mrs. Douglas has married General Robert Wil- 
liams. She deserves happiness and health. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Cobleigh, Mr. Joseph S. Berry 
and Miss Eveline Parker, of Westbrook, Me. 
By Rev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. Freeman Kingman and Miss 
Elvira Cochrane. 
By Rev. Mr. Shippen, Mr. A. A. Hamilton and Miss 
Sarah C. Blake, of Worcester. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Rankin, Mr. Benjamin M. 
Lovell and Miss Clara J. Wheeler 
At South Reading, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Samuel Ran- 


for $31,000. 
The consumption of steel for pen-making is enor- 
mous; twenty-four years ago it amounted to one 
hundred and twenty tons annually, and was equiva- 
lent to about 200,000,000 of pens. The quantity is 
now greatly increased, in consequence of the penny 
postage and the improvements in steel-pen manutac- 
ture. Some idea of it may be gathered from the fact 
} that pens may now be bought in England, by the 
trade, at 4d. per gross, the box included, aud that 
there are houses which produce 20,000, 30,000, and 
even 50,000 pens daily throughout the year. The dall, of Springfield. and Miss Mary Elizabeth Richardson. 
, best material is said to be Swedish iron, which is wine OF tbl sais ieies thane Ry orm be G, Frank 
7 converted for the purpose both ou the old plan in a 
furnace or by the Bessemer process, and subsequenily eT way 
Deaths. 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published inthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, hemor, 
poetry, editorials, etc.,etc., freshfrom the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among Whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TERMS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

as. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE. KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss Jk. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Firts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarfcf Cunstantinople. By LiguT. MuRKAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AiKEN. 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLount. 

; _ | No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 

: A suis Wiiee Weds, dks tee Wea ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
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At Waltham, Mr. Edward B. Adams, 22. 
At Sudbury, Rev. Linus H. Shaw, 61. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PustisHers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. kaeh 
number isornamented by numerous fineengrav ng. and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales. 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly forits columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapesi and best magazine in the worid. 
TEeERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 

copics, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isners, 

Boston, Mass. 
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hardened by tilting, casting it inte ingots, and rolling 
it into thin sheets. 

A Western editor lately killed a lady in his paper. 
The bereaved husband visited him. “Villain,” cried 
the enraged husband, “you have killed my wife!” 
Editor, with dignity, “Sir, 1 am an editor, not a doc- 
tor.”—“ That’s just it,” cried the bereaved husband, 
“you’ve killed her on paper, and she’s alive.”—* If 
she is not dead, I congratulate you.”—‘‘ Congratulate! 
1 demand damages for disappointment.” 
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At Brewster, Captain Freeman H. Bangs, 56. 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Polly Lattime, 81. 
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DOWN BY THE SUMMER SEA.—SONG. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


She severed a tress of her golden hair, 
Beautiful Isabel Lee! 

Her voice was low and her face was fair, 

And my heart was caught in her cruel snare, 

But little for that did she reck or care, 
Down by the summer sea. 


She threw me a glance from her beaming eye, 
Beautiful Isabel Lee! 

Her lily-white hand I pressed “ on the sly,"’ 

A blush, and a smile, and a little sigh, 

She gave one night when mama wasn't by— 
Down by the summer sea. 


Alas! she was fickle, and false, and vain, 
Beautiful Isabel Lee! 

She flitted away with the fickle train 

Who bask in the sunshine beside the main, 

And left my poor heart in its bitter pain, 
Down by the summer sea. 


Chorus.—Beautiful Isabel Lee! 
Cold, and cruel, and fair; 
The gold of the sunset left the sea 
To shine in her waving hair. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


FORTY-FIRST MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





HOROLOGY. 

“Now we will light up the library, and have every- 
thing ready for the Young Folks when they come,” 
said Lennie Johnson, as the family arose from the 
table. 

“Tt is a pleasant night, and I guess every one will 
be here,” said Mary. ‘The stars are all shining, and 
the walking is dry and hard.” © 

All the family then repaired to the library, where a 
blazing fire in the grate was shedding a rosy, com- 
fortable light all around, on furniture, books and 
pictures. 

The first comer was John Peaslee, the new mem- 
ber, who had been 80 well pleased at the last meet- 
’ ing, that he made haste to come to this one. In a 
few minutes the bell rang again, and a whole lot of 
boys and girls had arrived at once. Finally, all were 
gathered, and the little clock on the mantel-piece 
struck the hour of seven. 

“ How prettily that clock strikes—it has such a 
silvery sound. I wish that our old eight-day clock 
would sound so sweetly,” remarked Carrie Blanchard. 

“Did you ever think what we should do without 
clocks—how we should know what time it was?” 
asked Mr. Johnson. 

* O, we could tell by the sun,” said Robbie. 

“Could you? Then what time should you say i 
was by the sun now?” asked Mr. Johnson. ; 

O,I mean when the sun isshining. I don’t know 
what we should do in the evening, or un a rainy day,” 
replied Robbie. 

“There are many luxuries which we daily enjoy,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “ without thinking of the genius 
who invented them, or how destitute we should feel 
without them. We wish to lighta lamp. We takea 
little stick, draw it lightly across some convenient 
surface, and lo! our lamp can be lighted in a quarter 
of a minute; but when our grandfathers wished to 
perform this little operation, they had to take a piece 
of steel and a piece of flint, strike them together till 
the sparks fell in some burnt rags called tinder, set- 
ting it on fire, then a piece of stick with the end dip- 
ped in brimstoue was ignited by the flame, and lastly 
the lamp was lighted.” 

*Odeur! I should not want to get up a cold morn- 
* ing, and go through all that rigmarole before I got a 
light,” said Fred Ordway. 

“It would certainly be disagreeable. Our furefa- 
thers found it so, and on that account they covered 
up their fires at night with ashes, so that the coals 
would keep alive till the next morning. In England, 
a custom was introduced by William the Conqueror, 
of ringing a bell in every town and village at sunset 
in summer, and at eight o’clock in winter, for every 
one to cover up their fires. This was called the cur- 
few—trom the French words cowwvre, to cover, and 
Jeu, fire. Penalties were imposed on those who dis- 
regarded this order, Very likely our custom of ring- 
ing the nine-o’clock bell every evening had its origin 
from this ancient observance.” 

‘* Now I understand the meaning of that first line 
of Gray’s Elegy: 


“*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day," *’ 


said Helen. 

“And clocks are certainly a great luxury, and we 
ought to be thankful that we can so easily tell the 
passing time. Just imagine for a moment that clocks 
and watches were dispensed with, how disagreeable 
it would be. There would be no such thing as punc- 
tuality; everything would be in disorder. The laborer 
could not tell whether it was time to go to work; the 
schoolboy would be either too late or too early at 
school; the cars could not run with any approach to 
regularity; the cook in the kitchen would be puzzled 
to know when her bread or beef had been in the oven 
one, two or three hours—in fact, you can see that 
everything would be confusion and perplexity, if we 
had no way of measuring time.” 


L 





“So it would,” said Alice. “I never thought of 
that before.” _ 

‘Well, how did the folks tell what time it was be- 
fore clocks were invented?” asked Leonard, 

“The mode of measuring time by the ancients is 
veiled in obscurity; but it is known that one hundred 
and fifty-eight years B. C., an instrument was used, 
called the clepsydra. Thisconsisted of a vessel filled 
with water, which slowly dripped through a hole in 
the bottom, into another vessel, in which was a piece 
of cork or light wood ; as this cork gradually rose, the 
flight of time was marked. This rude contrivance 
had a number of serious defects. In some weather 
the water ran quicker than it did in others, and it 
also flowed quicker when the vessel was full, than 
when it had partly run out. Afterwards sand was 
substituted for water, and these are in use at the 
present day—or not so much in use, as kept for 
curiosities.” 

“T have a sand-glass which runs an hour. I use it 
when I practise my music-lessons on the piano-forte,” 
said Lizzie Hemenway. 

“And my mother had a little sand-glass which ran 
just three minutes ; she used it when she boiled eggs,” 
remarked Fanny Tompkins. 

‘In the sixteenth century,” resumed Mr. Johnson, 
“‘hourglasses were used in the churches in England, 
and even to this day, some of the elegant stands on 
which they were placed, can be seen in some of the 
churches, A good idea of the flight of time can be 
had by watching the rapid and steady flow of sand 
from one glass to another; it tells us how quickly the 
sands of our lives are running out, and bringing us 
nearer and nearer to the end. 

“Another way, but a very clumsy and inaccurate 
one, to measure time, was by letting hollow cups, 
with holes in the bottom, float on the water; they 
would gradually fill, and sink tothe bottom. King 
Alfred marked the progress of time by alighted can- 
dle, in which notches were cut. This was a very 
good way, as far as it went. A more sensible and re- 
liable way was to watch the progress of the heavenly 
bodies; but this could only be done when the sky 
was clear.” 

‘« Were not sun-dials used for telling time?” asked 
Ralph Duncan. 

“Yes; and history says that sun-dials were invent- 
ed by Anaximander, 550 B.C. By this contrivance, 
the passing hours were noted by the moving of a 
shadow; but of course this was only of use when the 
sun shone. The first sun-dial seen at Rome, was 
placed in the Temple of Quirinus, by L. Papirius 
Cursor, when time was divided into hours, 293, B. C. 

‘“ Finally, in the year 1356, the clock was invented. 
The name clock was given it on account of the noise, 
clack, it made in striking, or cluck, to call, as a hen 
calls her chickens. . 

“They were first invented in Germany; some say 
by Henry de Vic, who, in 1364, placed a clock in the 
tower of the palace of the Emperor Charles Ve In 
1368, they were introduced into England. At first 
they were made with one hand, to indicate the hour; 
afterwards they were improved by adding the minute- 
hands, and still later, the second-hands were used. 
Striking clocks were used for the purpose of rousing 
priests to their morning devotions.” 

“IT suppose that when clocks were first invented, 
they were very awkward and clumsy?” said William. 

“They were, indeed. The wheels of clocks were 
ones feet in diameter; but improvements 
were Co: ntly being made, and in 1639 the pendu- 
lum was discovered by Galileo, which greatly added 
to the regularity of time-keepers: A man named 
Christian Huygens also claims to be the inventor of 
the pendulum. In 1676, a London clock-maker, 
named Barlow, invented what is called the repeater, 
an arrangement by which the hour last struck could 
be ascertained by pulling a string or wire. In 1735, 
John Harrison produced a time-piece known as the 
Harrison clock. He added improvements trom time 
to time. and at last, in 1750, he had so perfected his 
instrument, as to receive twenty thousand pounds 
for it.” 

‘*T guess that man believed in saying that “time 
is money,” remarked Lenny. 

“He ought to have wound up his business, and re- 
tired,” suggested Charlie Ellis. 

** His clock-wheels proved tu be the wheels of for- 
tune, too, didn’t they?” said Alice Trull. 

‘*] presume watches were made some time after 
clocks, father?” said William. 

“Oyes. Watches were not made until the year 
1577, or thereabouts. They were first made in Nu- 
remberg, Germany, and were very awkward-looking 
things. In England, they were called Nuremberg 
eggs. When Peter the Great visited England, in 
1698, he was much interested in watch-making, and 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with it, so that 
he could introduce the art into his own country. He 
was also pleased with the idea of beginning the year 
on the first of January; so when he got back to Rus- 
sia, he caused the Russian year to conform with the 
other European countries. The Russians were very 
loth to change it, tor they had always begun their 
year in September, believing that God had created 
the world in that month. Peter, however, was de- 
termined to have his own way, and therefore the year 
1700 was commenced in the new way, and the ocea- 
sion celebrated by a grand jubilee. Many obstinate 
persons refused to recognize the change, and kept on 
in their old way of reckoning. 

“At first, watches were worn only by the very 
wealthy, and it was considered a mark ot gentility to 
wear one. It was hung by a chain around the neck, 
and not hidden in the pocket, as is the custom now. 
At the present time watches are so cheap that nearly 
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every one can own a good one, and clocks are so com- 
mon that in our large towns we meet them face to 
face at almost every turning. A good clock can be 
bought fur a couple of dollars, and there is certainly 
no excuse for any one’s being behind time now-a-days. 

“Some very curious and costly clocks have been 
made. They willrun eight days—sometimes a month, 
and I have seen a clock that only required to be 
wound up once a year. Clocks have been made that 
would tell the days of the week and month, and also 
the waxing and waning of the moon. I have seen 
them arranged with little birds, that would come out 
and sing a note or two, at the completion of the hour. 
There is a very wonderful clock in Strasburg, so con- 
trived that at one o’clock a disciple comes forward 
and strikes the hour; at two o’clock, two disciples, 
and so on, until the hour of twelve arrives, when the 
whole twelve appear, and strike the hour. There are 
other curious mov t ted with this clock.” 

“O, how beautiful! I wish that we all could see 
it!” exclaimed Mary. 

“T shall never forget an old eight-day clock, which 
stood in the corner of our kitchen, when I was a lit- 
tle girl,” said Mrs. Johnson. ‘It reached nearly to 
the ceiling, and on the top were bright brass balls, 
surmounted with eagles. The door to the case was 
usually locked, but sometimes I got a glimpse inside, 
and saw the great iron weights, with the pendulum 
between them swinging»constantly backwards and 
forwards, and saying all the time, ‘ tick-tock, tick- 
tock.’ One day, the door was left unfastened, and I 
dropped my kitten inside. She went down easy 
enough, but I found it impossible to reach her again, 
and she was too little to jump out. Sol had to go 
and call my mother, and tell her what I had done, 
and she took kitty out furme. The poor thing was 
all over dust and cobwebs, but 1 glad gh 
to get out of the clock. Not long after that, 1 was 
left in the house alone, with a playmate of mine, 
named Susan Jane Dockham. We were alone, and 
had the whole house to play in. After amusing our- 
selves with the dolls and baby-house, we played 
‘ Hide-and-go-seek.’ This was fine fun, and many 
queer places we found to hide in. At lastitcame my 
tur hide, and I was very eager to find a place that 
Susan Jane would never -think of looking in. The 
kitchen clock afforded just such a place; so I squeez- 
ed myself inside, and calling ‘Coop!’ as loud as I 
could, pulled the door to as tight as it would go. As 
I supposed, it proved to be a grand hiding-place, for 
my playmate searched long and diligently, but never 
thought of opening the clock , although she peer- 
ed behind it several times. At last I heard her say, 
‘Give you up—give you up,’ which meant that she 
could not hunt any more, but would give up beat. So 
1 laughed, and attempted to push open the clock 
door, but, to my surprise, it would not move, and I 
discovered that it had somehow become locked, and 
I could not get out. I called to Susan Jane as loud 
as I could, but she had gone up stairs, and could not 
hear me. I tried to make a noise by knocking, but 
found that my knuckles would only make a very fee- 
ble noise. 1 began to scream, for the thought of be- 
ing locked in such a dark place rather alarmed me. 
In the meantime; Susan Jane, not hearing me, and 
surprised at my non-appearance, grew angry, and 
thought I was playing her some trick; so she put on 
her things, and went hume ina pet. For two whole 
hours I had to wait, before my mother came home, 
and when she heard my cries, it was several minut 











BHumors of the Day. 
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“HOOKEY’S” LECTURE. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





THERE lived in the scandal-loving, secluded village 
of R——, not a hundred years ago, one of the oddest 
old chaps that was ever wrapped up in this ‘ mortal 
coil.” Though unfortunate in birth and cireum- 
stances, and seemingly in some of his phrenological 
develoy ts deficient, he yet exhibited sterling 
sense when discussing most of the interesting topics 
of the day. Especially upon the theme classed “ hack- 
neyed”’ by lecturers—intemperance—he was an ar- 
dent orator, a warm advocate for reform ; still, it was 





generally known that occasionally his theory and 


practice conflicted, 

For instance: Upon a very cold day, or exactly the 
reverse, he had been guilty, more than once, ** just 
for the stomach’s sake,” as he was wont to excuse 
the act, of indulging in a generous potation. Thein- 


habitants of R—— were much noted for their love of 


the “ardent,” so “ Hookey,” the subject of this 
sketch—but why thus nicknamed “ deponent know- 
eth not ’—had a great field for the exercise of his 
arguments in the cause of temperance. 

' A young collegian, as froli a fellow as can be 
imagined, a native of R——, once while at home on 
vacation, proposed to some congenial-hearted fun- 
lovers, that Hookey be induced to deliver a lecture 
upon the terrors of intemperance, and that a small 
admittance fee be asked for his benefit—with the un- 
derstanding that as soon as he had got well under 
way with his subject, a grand “skedaddling” from 
the hall should take place. . 

The proposition was hailed with delight, and steps 
immediately taken to carry the programme into 
effect. Hokey, after a little reflection, accepted the 
invitation, provided he would be allowed to act as the 
recipient of the t contributed—receiving it at 
the door as his hearers entered. 

This proposal was willingly acceded to, and the 
time was fixed; announcements being made by im- 
mense posters, paid for by the scapegrace collegian, 
and headed: 











“IMPORTANT NoTicE!—Lecture by ‘our bright, 
particular star,’ etc.” 


Quite a large audi was obtained, posed 
wholly, however, of the male gender, fur the ladies 
of R—— well knew that an undertaking planned by 
Jack N——, the dare-devil student, meant mixchief, 
and so wisely staid at home. 

The hour for the commencement of his lecture hav- 
ing arrived, Hookey,-with commendable gravity and 
courage for a man making his debut in public, mount- 
ed the platform—the goodly sum of silver received 
jingling pleasantly in the deep recesses of his panta- 
loons pocket—for it was in times when “‘ change ” was 
plenty—and with much pathos and energy began. 

He was getting fully aroused in the good work, 
when suddenly every one present, as if by magic, 
arose to their feet, and hurriedly scrambled toward 
the door, making their exit from the building on the 
* double quick.” 

Hookey, under the mistaken impression that, while 








before she could find where I was imprisoned. At 
last I saw daylight again, and was taken from the 
clock by my astonished mama, who was thankful that 
I did not smother in there, like Ginevra in the old 
iron-bound chest.” 

“That was a very funny adventure, 1 am sure,” 
said Fanny. ‘*Odear! I see by the clock that it is 
near the hour for adjourning; nowif there was no 
such thing as a clock, we might have talked an hour 
longer.” 

“We have had avery pleasant conversation on 
time, and befure we separate, let me remind you that 
time is indeed money—that is, it is as valuable as 
money, and we must not let it be wasted. Be always 
doing something —either working or playing, but 
never idling. We nevercan recall or make up a mis- 
spent hour. The time allotted to each one of us on 
earth is short enough, we all know. Let us, then, 
improve every moment while we can,’”’ said Mrs. 
Johnson. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON: 

We once heard a striking instance related as to the 
liberality and determination of the old “ Iron Duke.” 
A needy farmer, being compelled by necessity to ad- 
vertise his little tract of land for sale, his grace’s 
steward made an offer for it, which was accepted; 
and when the duke, a few days afterwards, arrived 
from town, the steward acquainted him with the ja- 
dicious purchase, flattering himself that he should be 
praised at having bonght the farm so cheaply. 
‘Cheap, sir,” exclaimed the noble duke, “ cheap, sir! 
I want no man’s land cheap. Let two proper persons 
be immediately appointed to survey and value the 
farm.” Crestfallen and sorely disappointed, the 
steward returned to fulfil the directions, and at the 
next interview handed his grace the report of the 
surveyors, by which the land was valued at several 
hundred pounds above the price previously agreed 


upon. This the duke ordered to be immediately | 


paid to the farmer, adding, “I can better afturd to 
pay a fair price, than the owner can to take an un- 
fair one; and bear in mind that I want no man’s 
land cheap.” 
See, ee 
Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go. 








listening to his address, they had abstained from im- 
bibing “ strong drink ” full as long as customary, and 
that their thirst was augmented by the heat of the 
room—judging from the parched condition of his own 
throat—hallooed, in the loudest tones he could com- 
mand: 

“Hold, gentlemen—hold! If you're all going to 
get a drink, can’t ye invite me?” 

It was some time before he could be made to believe 
that their sudden leave-taking was a premeditated 
arrangement; but when convinced, with a mournful 


shake of the head, he replied, after the style of that - 


elegant elegiac writer: 


“* My sweetest hopes can never be fulfilled, 
For argument is wasted here on desert air.’ " 





A TOUGH CASE. 


Rev. Simeon Parmlee, well known in Northern 
Vermont, and for many years asettled minister in 
the town of Westford, used to relate the following, 
respecting one of his parishioners, who never was 
known to engage in any religious conversatiun, so 
strongly was he attached to things earthly. Mr. 
Parmlee called one day to have a talk with him. He 
wished to have the minister walk over his well-culti- 
vated farm, which request was complied with. After 
looking at his stock and crops, he waited for an op- 
portunity to change the subject to things of a reli- 
gious nature. At last the minister thought the time 
had arrived, when he said, ‘‘All these things are well 
enough in their place, but thou lackest one thing.” 
** Yes, yes,” said the farmer, ‘ta good cart—and I'll 
have it, too.” The minister gave it up. 


A SLIGHT CORRECTION, 

Old Rev. Mr. R—, a Worcester county divine, 
was one day attending the funeral of one of the mem- 
bers of his church, when, after praising the many 
virtues of the deceased, he turned to the bereaved 
husband, and said, “My belovel brother, yon have 
been called to part with one of the best and loveliest 
of wives.” Up jumped the sorrow-stricken husband, 
interrupting the tearful minister by sorrowfully say- 
ing, ‘Ono, Brother R——; not the best, but abeout 
middling—abeout middling, Brother R——.” 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


BY MKS. R. B. EDSON, 


SOFT white bank of fog 
rolled slowly back, disclosing 
a long, level sweep of sandy 
beach, with the cool waters 
plashing softly on its smooth 
white bosom. Along the 
shore, some half a dozen 
fishing-boats floated out to 
the lengths of their rusty 
chains, and, bringing up 
with a sudden jerk, lurched 
back again, driving their 
prows deep into the yielding 
sand, A little further out, 
a half dozen clumsy-looking 
oyster - barges were slowly 

getting under weigh, their 
occupants busily speculating upon the probable run 
of luck for the day. — —_ me 
beach, inhaling the cool sea air, came two 
—young, though one was nigh thirty-Gveywhile the 
other was some ten years his junior, But the fhees 
were frank and pure, and such faces do not grow old 
early. 

#8 Ton't this invigorating, Ross?” said the elder of 
the two, expanding bis chest, and drawing in the 
salt, bracing air. “I tell you, old fellow, I have taken 
a new lease of life down here, in this ‘ cottage by the 
sea.’ I feela dozen years younger than I did last 
week, shut up in that musty old office, with Coke and 

Blackstone.” 

“ Yes,” putting his cigar in an absent manner, I 
think you do. I wouldn't like that old tiger up at 
the house,” nodding shortly toward a low, rambling 

structure, some forty rods up from the beach, “ for a 
regular tonic, though. I say, Randolph,” abruptly, 
“ doesn’t it make your blood tingle—the way in which 
she uses that girl? What do you make of her, any 
way?” 

« What—the ‘tiger?’” with an amused smile. 
“No, no—the girl. Isn’t shea strange bird, to find 
in such anest? I have a vague sort of a fancy that 
she rose from the sea, or dropped from the clouds, 
or—’’ 
“ Mill! Mill!’ screamed the harsh voice of a wo- 
man, who was standing in the open dvor, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and peering sharply down a line 








for you if you lose her!” 


completed her at.ire. 


ered the nest, to « 


figure, holding -' + | 


of broken stone wall, overrun with blackberry vines 
and wild clematis. A little brown bundle, almost the 
exact color of the” wall, slowly uncoiled itself, and 
stood erect. ‘ There,” 1 the a a 
you’ve got down from your everlasting perch, just 
come up here and watch the copple-crown pullet to 
her nest. It’s somewhere down by the hollow in the 
marsh, in that rank grass. She’s gota good nestful, 
I'll be bound. There,” she added, as the girl came 
up to the door, “‘ you see that red string; now you 
keep just far enongh behind to keep it in sight, and 
not near enough to scare her; for pullets are dread- 
ful crotchety. And,” she continued, a8 the girl 
walked slowly away, with the “ copple-crown ” in 
the distance, “let me tell you, it wont be wholesome 


It was a quaint little figure that came slowly down 
the beaten path that wound in and out through the 
coarse marsh giasees. It was hard telling her age; 
she might poxsibly have been fifteen, but her uncouth 
dress made her look far leas. Her coarse-stuff gown 
was short and secant, and ber ankles browm and bare, 
A pair of rusty leather shoes, tied with dingy white 
twine, a blue and white check apron, reaching below 
her dress, and a limp, faded pink calico sun-bonnet, 


Dean Randolph aud Ross Clifton rat watching her 
from their seat on the rocks, a little to the right of 
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the “hollow.” She walked slowly, evidently in 
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